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A 1957 Reminder— 


The Monthly Labor Review covers the entire 
labor field. Each issue of 120 or more pages con- 
tains factual, informed articles by specialists on 
labor problems and labor economics, as well as 
summaries of studies and reports. 

In addition, these six departments are regular 
features: 


The Labor Month in Review 
Significant Decisions in Labor Cases 
Chronology of Recent Labor Events 
Developments in Industrial Relations 
Book Reviews and Notes 

Current Labor Statistics 


An annual subscription to the Monthly Labor Re- 

view, including a yearly index, is $6.25 a year; 

' $7.75 a year, foreign. Single copies may be pur- 
chased at 55 cents each. 








Send orders (accompanied by check or money order) to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., or to any of the following Bureau of Labor Statistics regional offices: 

341 Oth Ave. 18 Oliver St. 105 West Adams St. 50 7th St. NE. 630 Sansome St. 

New York 1, N. Y. Boston 10, Mass. Chicago 3, Ill. Atlanta 23, Ga. San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Tue President’s State of the Union message on 
January 10, leaving to later messages specific 
recommendations for labor legislation, had this 
general admonition concerning wage-price rela- 
tionships: “ . . . I urge leaders in business and 
in labor to think well on their responsibility to all 
the American people ... They can powerfully 
help counteract or acceatuate such [inflationary] 
tendencies by their wage and price policies. 

“Business . . . should avoid unnecessary price 
increases, especially at a time like the present . . . 
And . . . increases in wages and other labor bene- 
fits, negotiated by labor and management, must 
be reasonably related to improvements in pro- 
ductivity. .. Wage negotiations should also 
take cognizance of the right of the public generally 
to share in the benefits of improvements in tech- 
nology.” 

Early in January, two Presidential appoint- 
ments to labor posts in the Federal Government 
were announced. James T. O’Connell, 50-year-old 
former New Jersey industrial relations executive, 
was named Under Secretary of Labor to succeed 
Arthur Larson. Kenneth C. McGuiness, 41, asso- 
ciate general counsel of the Board, was selected 
general counsel in an interim appointment, pend- 
ing nomination of a permanent successor to replace 
Theophil C. Kammholz, who resigned. 

Shortly before Congress convened, the AFL- 
CIO announced it would seek action in 14 fields 
of legislation, including Federal aid to education, 
minimum wages, welfare funds, the Taft-Hartley 
Act revision, aid for depressed areas, civil rights, 
social security, public housing, immigration, and 
foreign aid. 


Legislative interests of the AFL-CIO in the 
85th Congress will be managed by Andrew J. 
Biemiller, former Wisconsin Congressman, who 
recently was appointed head of the organization’s 
Department of Legislation. 


Unti the end of January, however, much atten- 


tion of the AFL-CIO leadership was directed to 
the quarterly Executive Council meeting sched- 
uled in Miami beginning January 28. Prominent 
on the agenda was a report of the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee with respect to three inter- 
national unions—Distillery, Laundry, and Allied 
Industrial Workers—in connection with alleged 
mismanagement of union welfare funds. (The 
Laundry Workers subsequently suspended its 
secretary-treasurer and took other steps to bring 
its welfare fund activities within the operational 
code established by the AFL-CIO.) Meanwhile, 
George Meany, president of the Federation, re- 
moved the financial officers and placed two federal 
labor unions under trusteeships for failure to 
observe the same AFL-CIO standards. (Organi- 
zations chartered directly by the AFL-CIO and 
not part of any autonomous affiliate are known as 
federal labor unions.) The two ousted officers 
are Paul Dorfman, of the Chicago Waste Material 
Handlers, and Charles Naddeo, of the Philadelphia 
Can Workers. 

(The Plumbers and Pipefitters Union, after an 
exhaustive study of the more than 100 health and 
welfare plans operated by its locals, published a 
code of operation to guide administration of the 
plans. The union emphasized that none of its 
locals had been involved in maladministration of 
welfare plans.) 

Another item due for consideration at the Miami 
meeting was the lack of attention given at the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions’ 
Executive Board meeting in Brussels last Novem- 
ber to AFL-CIO program recommendations. 

Earlier, President Meany had issued an appeal 
to the American labor movement to assist in the 
resettlement of Hungarian refugees in the United 
States. He asked all AFL-CIO unions “‘to waive 
the usual rules and regulations” and admit Hun- 
garian workers to membership without initiation 
fees, providing they held union cards in Hungary. 
(In mid-January, the Hungarian Government 
imposed the dealth penalty for striking in an effort 
to halt the strikes which have been the basis for 
the revolt against the Communist regime.) 

In a report to the American Republics Division 
of the Department of State, the AFL-CIO leader 
urged that more full-time labor attachés be ap- 
pointed to Latin America and that the trade union 
exchange program be expanded. 
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Tue International Association of Machinists had 
a busy year-end. First it said good-bye to an old 
friend, the Machinists’ Monthly Journal, its offi- 
cial organ since 1888. In a referendum vote, the 
membership decided to drop the magazine and 
expand its weekly newspaper, The Machinist. In 
another referendum, the members rejected consti- 
tutional changes providing $35 a week strike bene- 
fits and raising dues to a minimum of $4 a month. 
The International Typographical Union and the 
American Federation of Teachers also experienced 
dues increase rejections in separate referenda. A 
dues increase voted by the United Steelworkers 
convention has resulted in a contest for the presi- 
dency of that union for the first time. The United 
Auto Workers Executive Board has voted to rec- 
ommend a dues increase to that organization’s 
convention in April. 

In a statement commenting on the Machinists’ 
referendum on finances, President Al Hayes, as if 
speaking for many a union officer, pointed out 
that “it is difficult to understand how a member- 
ship which [approved] changes designed to make 
the organization more effective and efficient could 
have failed to give equal attention to the impor- 
tant role of trade union finances . . . This seem- 
ing reluctance . . . of the American labor move- 
ment to match its desires for modern and efficient 
services . . . by the financial changes which must 
necessarily accompany such improvements is one 
of the serious internal problems of organized labor 
today.” 

A further recent action of the Machinists was 
in court. It sued the International Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers for $1 million, 
charging that the IUE had accused the IAM of 
hiring Communists. The two unions have been 
contending for membership remnants of the Com- 
munist-led United Electric Workers. When 
several units of the UE switched affiliation to the 
Machinists, certain staff representatives were re- 
tained. Shortly after the IUE made the accusa- 
tion in an organizing handbill in Buffalo, the 
Machinists announced that 10 staff members, 
formerly with the UE, had been discharged after 
hearings, and that 8 others would be brought to 
trial under union procedures. The Machinists 
constitution bars Communists from member- 
ship. 

Problems of two special groups of workers came 
in for intensive study by union groups in mid- 


December. In Washington, the Industrial Union 
Department of the AFL-CIO considered the 
“wage plight” and organizing possibilities of the 
white-collar worker, whom William F. Schnitzler 
termed “the No. 1 challenge facing American 
labor today.” The IUD estimated there were 
about 17 million white-collar workers, of whom 
about 3 million were already in unions. Almost 
half of all organizable workers are in the group, 
it was claimed. 

In Chicago, the Auto Workers held its annual 
skilled trades conference and came up with a 
program which, if realized, would permit skilled 
worker members to have their own representatives 
on plant bargaining committees and provide them 
with separate supplemental agreements. Skilled 
tradesmen alone would ratify these agreeme.ts. 
There are about 250,000 skilled workers in the 
UAW. Long-standing dissatisfaction among skilled 
auto workers over contract terms, which they felt 
benefited unskilled and semiskilled workers most, 
had resulted in some defections to a new organiza- 
tion limited to the skilled crafts in the automotive 
industry. 

At the end of December, the Coal Miner, a 
former Liberty ship, landed at Genoa with the 
first shipload of coal-sent to a foreign port by 
American Coal Shipping, Inc., a company formed 
by the United Mine Workers, coal operators, and 
coal-shipping railroads to expand overseas markets 
for American coal. ACS is currently having labor 
difficulties with some maritime unions over 
manning of its ships. 


As OF MID-JANUARY, there were no strikes of any 


magnitude within the United States. In Canada, 
a 10-day strike called by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen against the 
Canadian Pacific over elimination of firemen’s 
jobs on certain diesel locomotives was called off 
on January 13 pending investigation by a Gov- 
ernment commission. 

The long dispute between the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers and the Miami Beach Hotel Associa- 
tion ended on January 5 with a 10-year master 
agreement in which the Association formally 
withdrew its opposition to the union. Separate 
contracts will be negotiated with member hotels. 
The campaign to organize 21,000 hotel employees 
in the resort area had been in progress for nearly 
2 years. 





Layoff, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures 


Epiror’s Notr.—The first part of this series, which appeared in the December 
1956 issue of the Review (p. 1385), covered the scope of the survey, the preva- 
lence of layoff and work-sharing procedures in 1,743 major collective bar- 
gaining agreements, provisions designed to forestall and minimize layoffs, 
and provisions for reducing workwecks prior to layoffs. Subsequent articles 
will deal with seniority and bumping provisions, recall procedures, and work- 


sharing. 


Illustrative clauses will be found in Collective Bargaining Clauses: 


Layoff, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures (BLS Bull. 1189). 


Ii—Union Participation in Layoff Procedures; 


Advance Notice of Layoffs 


ROSE THEODORE* 





Union Participation in Layoff Procedures 


UNION-MANAGEMENT negotiations on layoff proce- 
dures do not necessarily cease with the signing of 
the collective bargaining agreement. Methods and 
details of operation often must be worked out at 
the time layoffs become imminent in the light of 
the specific circumstances then existing. Union 
participation may be an informal procedure, not 
covered by the contract, or it may be formally pro- 
vided for in the written agreement. In either 
event, joint agreement may be sought in advance 
of any particular action, or management may ful- 
fill its obligations by consulting with, or simply 
notifying, the union on an impending action. In 
practice, the distinction between obtaining union 
consent (joint agreement) and consulting with the 
union might depend not so much upon the precise 
meaning of these terms in agreement language as 
upon the importance management lends to 
obtaining union approval. 

Union participation is generally limited to prob- 
lems involving a choice of procedures, since the 
determination of the need for a reduction in force 
or an equivalent reduction in working time is in- 


variably a management responsibility. Thus, the 
absence of a provision in the agreement establish- 
ing an area of union participation might signify 
that (1) the layoff sequence is explicitly defined in 
the agreement, or (2) management retains the 
right unilaterally to make the various decisions not 
covered by the agreement, or (3) the parties are 
content to rely upon customary methods of 
working out these problems on an informal basis. 

Of the 1,743 major agreements studied, layoff 
procedures were found in 1,347 agreements in- 
volving 5.8 million workers. Of these, 245, cover- 
ing more than one-fourth of the workers, provided 
for some degree of union participation in handling 
layoff problems during the term of the agreement.' 
(See table 1.) 

The area of participation varied from all layoff 
problems under some agreements to only one or 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 The prevalence of union participation clauses may be slightly higher than 
indicated. Reference to local negotiation of seniority and layoff was found in 
68 multiplant contracts having no provision for union participation; over 
900,000 workers were involved. It is possible that some supplemental agree- 
ments at the plant level granted the union a voice in determining layoff 
policies or represented, in their inception, the exercise of unions’ right to 
participate. 

1 
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TABLE 1.—Provisions for union participation in layoff 
‘ocedures in major collective bargaining agreements, by 
tndustry, 1954-565 





| Number with pro- 
Number with layoff vision for some 
provisions | degree of union 
Industry participation ! 





| Workers | Agree- Workers 


| J 
| a | (thousands) ments (thousands) 





All industries | aaa7!) 5815.1! 245 


Manufacturing. 
he and kindred products __ 





Textile-mill roducts 

Apparel and other finished | 
textile products_........... 

Lumber and wood products 
(except furniture) 

Furniture and fixtures 

Paper and allied products____ 

Printing, publishing, and 
allied industries 


coal 

Rubber products______- a 
Leather and leather products - 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

ucts 
Primary metal industries ___- 
Fabricated metal products_- 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment __- 
— nts and related prod- 


Pen 
mar 


Doan 


RBBssa 


Mi Bes: manufac turing | 
industries 


¢ Pp a 
ns 


ww 
wo Oo 


AK DAMNASCSO CO 


Nonmanufacturing__- 
fining, crude-petroleum | 
and natural-gas production -| 
Transportation 2 
Communications 
Utilities: electric and gas 
Wholesale trade__- 
Retail trade 


ABS 


toe 
oe oFsse 


a 





1 Includesagreements which required employer consultation with the union, 
as well as agreements which required agreement between the employer and 
union, on 1 or more aspects of layoff policy before action was taken. 

? Excludes railroads and airlines. 


Note.—Because of rounding, sums of individual] items do not necessarily 
equal totals 
more specific aspects under others. Some clauses 
consisted of a general statement to the effect that 
the company would discuss or negotiate with the 
union before any layoff action was taken, or pro- 
vided for union participation in determining lay- 
off procedures after the initial layoff of temporary 
or part-time employees. For example: 

In the event of a severe reduction of working force, re- 
quiring a layoff of individuals with seniority, the company 
and the union will jointly discuss and agree upon the 


problem at the time of such layoff, with reference to the 
length of the workweek and the schedule of hours. 


* * * * * 


In the event there is a lack of work in any department, 
excluding operators, which necessitates either the re- 


duction of work or the furicughing of employees, or both, 
before either method is determined upon, the company 
agrees to confer with the {union] for the purpose of deter- 
mining which method will be used. 

Some agreements provided for union partici- 
pation in discussions relating to certain types of 
layoffs; for example, reduction of the workweek 
in lieu of immediate layoff; layoff of employees 
without regard to seniority; composition of the 
units to be considered for layoff; transfer of em- 
ployees to other groups to avoid layoffs; and 
review of the list of employees selected for layoff. 

Of the 245 agreements with provisions for union 
participation in 1 or more aspects of layoff, 136, 
covering about a million workers, required joint 
agreement; i. e., the union was granted an equal 
voice in making decisions. In some instances, 
this was limited to a specific aspect of the layoff 
problem; in others, it applied to a number of de- 
cisions or all phases of the layoff sequence in the 
particular establishment. Provisions which re- 
quired the employer to consult with the union, 
either on specific or all aspects of the layoff prob- 
lem, were found in 106 agreements, covering a 
third of the workers. Under these clauses, the 
final determination was left to the employer. 
Clauses combining consultation on certain aspects 
of layoff with negotiation on others were found in 
the three remaining agreements which provided 
for union participation. 

Nine agreements which required either con- 
sultation or negotiation of some aspects of layoff 
reserved to the union the final decision involving 
a choice between reduction of the workweek and 
layoffs. 

Virtually all major agreements provide for a griev- 
ance procedure which safeguards the union’s right 
to challenge any management action that appears 
to violate the agreement. But union participation 
in the grievance procedure differs significantly from 
participation in the formulation of procedures 
to guide management action and co. sequently it 
is not included in this study.2, However, it should 
be noted that the operation of grievance pro- 
cedures might open informal avenues for union 
participation, at least to the extent of attempting 
to avoid future grievances. 

3 As indicated later in this report, a substantial number of agreements pro- 


vided for advance notice of layoffs to the unions involved. These also have 
been excluded as a type of union participation for purposes of this section. 





LAYOFF, 


RECALL, AND WORK-SHARING PROCEDURES 3 





Choice Between Reduction in Hours and Layoff. 
One of the devices designed to forestall or mini- 
mize layoffs is the reduction of hours below normal 
schedules.’ By reducing the workweek, all regular 
employees share in the available work, and the 
work force is kept intact. On the other hand, if 
layoffs are made as soon as work slackens, more 
protection is afforded certain employees, usually 
those with longer service, at the expense of those 
who are laid off. Because of this conflict of in- 
terests among employees, the union has an espe- 
cially important role in establishing policy. 

The decision to reduce the normal workweek 
in the event of slack work may be made by the 
parties when the agreement is negotiated. In 
this case, the reduction would be instituted auto- 
matically by management, under the terms of ihe 


TABLE 2.- 


agreement, when circumstances warrant this 
action. 

Provisions permitting or requiring a reduction 
in the normal workweek in lieu of immediate layoff 
were incorporated in over a fourth (356) of the 
major agreements with layoff procedures. The 
remaining agreements with layoff provisions (991) 
contained no reference to the reduction of hours 
prior to layoffs, presumably reserving to manage- 
ment, without restriction or requirement regarding 
union consultation, the power to make whatever 
decisions were deemed appropriate. Moreover, 


42 agreements making reference to reduced hours 
specifically stated that the choice between layoffs 


§ For a discussion of the prevalence of provisions in union agreements to 
reduce hours as a part of the layoff sequence, see Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1956 (p. 1392). 


Method of decision to reduce normal workweek in lieu of immediate layoff, as provided in major collective bargaining 


agreements, by industry, 1954-55 





Industry 


ln umber with pro- 


visions for reduc- 
tion in workweek 
prior to layoff 


In period of slack work, decision to reduce workweek in lieu of immediate layoff made by— 


Employer and 
union jointly! | 








Workers 
(thou- 
sands) 


| Agree- | 
| ments | 


| 

Agree- | | Workers | 

ments | (thou- | 
sands) 


| 


All industries 


Manufacturing 
Food and Eindred products ._ 
Tobacco manufactures._.......- 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel and other finished textile 
products | 
Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture) . ‘ | 
Furniture and fixtures. one 
Paper and allied products_. “ 
Printing, publishing, and allied in- 
dustries : 
Chemicals and allied products oe 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products _ - -- 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, and glass products. ._-. 
Primary metal industries... _-. 
Fabricated metal products___-- 
Machinery (except electrical) - - - 
Electrical machinery é 
Transportation equipment... ._- 
Instruments and related products_- 
Miscellaneous meneeenientens indus- 
tries. - 


2,211.8 | 135 | 


86 | 





WwW UBAnwnoeo o 
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Nonmanufacturing - - - 
Mining, crude petroleum, and natural 
gas production 
Transportation # 
Communications____- 
Utilities: electric and gas 
Wholesale trade.. 
Retail trade... 
Hotels and restaurants._ 
Services 
Construction nan 
Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing- - ai 


| me ODwo o@ 


ont 





a 


ues OO 


~~ Oo 





Automatic con- Other # 


tract provision 


Employer 





| 

| ! | 
Workers | Agree- | 
(thou- | ments | 
sands) | 


Workers 
(thou- 
sands) 


} | 
Workers | Agree- | Workers | Agree- 
(thou- ments | (thou- ments 
sands) sands) 


Agree- 
ments | 





1,113.5} 18| 3045 


1,076.1 | 12 183.4 
9.0 | 1 3.5 


3.6 





1.3 ceased 
25.3 1 


3 


©: 


ake NOOO MIT! 





1 Includes 3 agreements which gave the union option to choose between 
reduced workweek or layoff when employees with greater than specified 
amount of seniority were affected. 

2 Includes agreements (1) which combined automatic layoff of oes 
having a specified minimum seniority, or ofa stated percent of the work force, 
with union participation in determining whether to reduce or rotate the work- 


week in lieu of layoff for the remaining workers; (2) which provided for auto- 
matic reduction of the workweek in specific occupations or departments only; 
and (3) which did not clearly state procedure to be used. 

3 Excludes railroads and airlines. 


Nore.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
evual totals. 
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TABLE 3.—Provisions for union participation in reducing 
normal workweek in lieu of immediate layoff, major collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, 1954-55 





Agree-| Workers 
Extent of union participation in reducing workweek | ments (thousands) 





bp ee h provision for reduction in workweek prior 
to 


| 2211.8 


Number with ‘provision for union ae. in | 

choice of reduced workweek or immediate 140 | 681.2 

Employer to consult with union | 58 | 228.3 

Employer and union to negotiate (joint agreement) 70 | 387.1 

Other errangements for employer-union considera- ms 
tion ‘i 


19.4 
1, 530.6 





1 Includes agreements which allowed the employer to reduce the work- 
week pending negotiation or to invoke arbitration in the event of dispute, 
and agreements which provided for consultation combined with union option 
to choose bet ween reduced workweek and layoff when employees with greater 
than specified amount of seniority were affected. 


and reduced hours would be made by manage- 
ment (table 2). Thus, in approximately 300 
agreements, the union had a voice in determining 
procedures either in the negotiation of the contract 
or at the time layoffs were imminent. 

The proviso that hours were automatically to 
be reduced was written into 156 agreements cover- 
ing more than 1.1 million workers. In 135 agree- 
ments, provision was made for joint employer- 
union consideration (negotiation or consultation) 
when the need arose. Five agreements left the 
choice up to the union. 

Of the 135 agreements providing for joint 
consideration, 70 required negotiation between the 
employer and the union, while 58 required consul- 
tation or discussion (table 3). As previously 
indicated, the distinction between negotiation and 
consultation may not be entirely clear cut. In 
general, however, the requirement for negotiation 
presupposes agreement before action is taken, 
whereas the requirement for consultation would 
appear to narrow or limit the union’s role. 


Additional Reductions in the Workweek. If avail- 
able work is still insufficient to prevent layoffs 
after an initial reduction of hours from the 
normal weekly level, consideration is sometimes 
given to further cuts in working time before 
resort to layoff. Union participation in deter- 
mining whether to cut hours from levels below 
the normal workweek was provided in 60 agree- 
ments covering 663,000 workers. Under some of 
these agreements, the union participated in both 
the initial reduction and in the decision to reduce 
hours further. Under others, the union partici- 


pated only in the latter step. As in the provisions 
covering the initial reduction, employer-union 
negotiation was the most predominant type of 
arrangement—provided for in 38 agreements. In 
19, the employer was required to consult with the 
union. Only one agreement left the choice to 
the union. Under the remaining two, the extent 
of union participation was not clear. 


Advance Notice of Layoff 


Advance notice of layoff to the affected em- 
ployees, the union, or both, is a common require- 
ment in layoff procedures. Provisions for advance 
notice were incorporated in more than one-half 
(707) of the 1,347 agreements with layoff clauses, 
covering nearly half of the workers (2.8 million). 
During the period of notice, the union has an 
opportunity to review the situation, verify the 
seniority status of the employees involved, and 
make suggestions regarding the manner of layoff. 
The employee is enabled to determine his displace- 
ment rights under the bumping and seniority 
provisions of the agreement, and has some oppor- 
tunity to prepare for economic adjustment. Thus, 
employees are assured of fair treatment, and 
grievances are minimized. Under some agree- 
ments, payment for part or all of the notice period 
was mandatory if the employer failed to give the 
required notice to the employee. 

Because of the need for quick adjustment of the 
work force during emergencies, many of the agree- 
ments made some provision for waiver of the notice 
requirement. Escape for the employer ranged 
from general statements that notice would be given 
“wherever practical,” or “if possible,” to specific 
itemization of reasons for waiver. These included 
fire, flood, or other “acts of God,’’ and causes 
beyond management’s control, such as failure of 
utilities, breakdown of machinery, and lack of 
materials. 
Advance Notice to Union. Approximately 400 
agreements, covering more than a fourth of the 
workers under agreements providing for layoff, 
required advance notice of layoff to the union 
(table 4). Of these, 204 agreements also required 


4A number of these agreements excluded temporary or occasional em- 
Ployees, or those with specified minimum seniority, from the requirement 
for advance notice to the union. 
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notice to employees. Union-notice requirements 
were most prevalent in the electrical machinery 
and communications industries, where over two- 
thirds of the workers under agreements with layoff 
provisions were involved. 

The period of notice required was specified in 
274 of the 408 agreements with union-notice 
clauses. The remaining 134 required the em- 
ployer to give the union advance notice of impend- 
ing layoffs without indicating the amount of notice. 

Notice periods to the union ranged from less 
than 1 day to 90 days. Three out of four agree- 
ments that specified the period of notice provided 
for notice of 1 week or less, with the majority 
requiring less than 1 week’s notice. More than 
1 week’s notice was provided in 60 agreements. 


TaBLeE 4.—Provisions for advance notice of layoff to union 


All but 7 of the 214 agreements which required 
notice of 1 week or less were in manufacturing 
industries. Notice periods of more than 1 week 
were found predominantly in nonmanufacturing, 
particularly in communications and _ utilities. 

All of the communications agreements which 
specified the period of notice required more than 
1 week. The bulk—21 out of 34—provided for 
30 days’ notice. The other 13 provided for periods 
ranging from 10 to 90 days. Several agreements 
made the period dependent on the reason for lay- 
off. Longer periods, varying from 30 to 90 days, 
were set for layoffs due to installation of dial 
systems or to other technological changes. Shorter 
periods, from 10 to 30 days, were provided for 
lavoffs due to other causes. 
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1204 agreements covering 908,000 employees provided for notice to the 
employees in addition to notice to the union. 
TTnctodes agreements with qualified provisions, such as those requiring 
advance notice “if possible” or ‘‘wherever practical.” 
4 Includes 5 agreements which specified the period of notice; 4 varied the 


411341—57——2 


period according to size or cause of layoff, and 1 required 36 hours’ notice. 
¢ Excludes railroads and airlines. 
Note.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 
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TaBLE 5.—Provisions for advance notice of layoff to regular employees tn 
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1 See footnote 1, table 4. 
2 See footnote 2, table 4. 
8 Only 4 of these agreements provided for 4 days’ notice. 


Advance Notice to Regular Employees.’ More than 
a third of the workers under agreements with lay- 
off procedures were covered by 503 agreements 
which required the employer to give regular 
employees advance notice of layoffs (table 5). 
Such clauses were most prevalent in manufactur- 
ing industries, particularly in chemicals, machinery 
(except electrical), electrical machinery, transpor- 
tation equipment, and instruments and related 
products. Between a half and two-thirds of the 
workers under layoff provisions in these industries 
were covered by clauses requiring notice to the 
employee. 

The period of notice to employees was specified 
in 450 agreements. Four out of five provided for 
notice of 1 week or less. Periods of 1 day or less 
applied to approximately two-fifths of the workers 
under the 450 agreements, although only about 


4 Includes agreements which specified varying periods of notice: 13 agree- 
ments were based on length of service and others on occupation, type of work 
or product, shift, size, or cause of layoff. Also includes agreements which 


one-fifth of the agreements were involved. In 
most of these agreements, notice of 8 or 24 hours 
was designated; a few specified less than 8 hours. 

Notice of 5 days or 1 week was the most common 
period in terms of number of agreements (133). 
Provisions for 3 days’ notice were found in 85 
agreements, and for 2 days in 56; only 4 agree- 
ments specified 4 days’ notice. 

Periods of more than 1 week were found in only 
41 agreements. As in the case of provisions for 
notification to the union, notice periods to the 
employee of more than 1 week were more prev- 

5 Advance notice of short-term layoffs was not commonly required and was 
not included in this section. Only 29 of 400 agreements which distinguished 
between indefinite and short-term or temporary layoffs required advance 
notice to the einployees for short-term layoffs; virtually all specified a shorter 
notice period than for long-term or indefinite layofls. This section deals with 
provisions which did not distinguish between short- and long-term layoffs 


and with the advance notice provisions relating to long-term or indefinite 
layoff in cases where such a distinction was made. 
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Transportation equipment. 
Instruments and related products. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 


Nonmanofacturing. 

Mining, crude petroleum, and natural-gas 
production. 

Transportation.§ 

Communications. 

Utilities: electric at.d gas. 

Wholesale trade. 

Retail trade. 

Hotels and restaurants. 

Services 

Construction. 
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provided for notice only to employees with a minimum length of service, to 
employees in certain departments, to those replaced by returning veterans, 
or for notice only in event of plant shutdown. 


alent in nonmanufacturing industries, and notice 
periods of 1 week or less were more prevalent in 
manufacturing. 

The remaining 32 agreements which designated 
the period of notice were not classified in any of 
TABLE 6.—Provisions for payment for full notice period in 

lieu of advance notice of layoff to regular employees in 


major collective bargaining agreements, by period of notice 
required, 1954-56 





Workers 
(thousands) 


Period of advance notice Agree- 
ments 





Number with provisions for payment of full notice 
period 107 


1 day or less acendaeeteaiein. ll 
2 days ee on ee 4 
3 days... ‘7 . scents 20 
5 days or 1 week_........- < “ ‘ 54 
More than 1 week .. ae bs ; 13 
Other !___- RE Re ey oe 5 





1 In 4 agreements, the period of notice varied by length of service; the re- 
maining agreement did not specify the period of notice. 


§ Excludes railroads and airlines. 


Note.— Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


the above categories because of variations or 
qualifications in the clauses. 


Pay in Lieu of Notice. Provisions for payment in 
lieu of layoff notice were found in 122 agreements 
(table 5). These clauses either required the em- 
ployer to pay the employees as a penalty for 
failure to give the notice designated, or permitted 
the employer the choice of giving notice or of 
making payment in lieu thereof. 

Payment for the full notice period (or for any 
time remaining if the layoff occurred during the 
notice period) was provided in 107 agreements and 
for less than the full notice period in the remaining 
15. About half of the contracts requiring full 
payment provided for advance notice of 5 days or 
1 week (table 6). Three days’ notice was re- 
quired in 20 agreements requiring full payment. 





Recent Trends 
and the Outlook 
in the Price Situation 


H. E. RmeEy* 





RisinG costs and strong aggregate demand will 
very likely underwrite a continued climb of 
consumer and wholesale prices in 1957. At the 
end of 1956, most of the indicators of economic 
activity foretold not only continued high levels 
but expansion of production and consumption. 
As 1956 ended, gross national product was at an 
alltime high, as were nonagricultural employment 
and retail sales. Investment and _ industrial 
production were expanding, planned investment 
was large, and both consumer and_ business 
incomes were rising. Net realized farm income 
for the first 9 months of 1956 was 4 percent over 
the same months in 1955, and a 5-percent rise 
for 1957, has been anticipated by agricultural 
economists. Also, international events led to 
expectations of continuing high levels of demand 
and production. The Suez Canal blockage caused 
shortages of petroleum in Western Europe, 
shipping cost increases, and new demands on steel 
production, already at more than 100 percent of 
rated capacity. Other events on the international 
scene presaged continued high levels of defense 
expenditures. 

In the financial market, the cost of business 
and consumer credit rose throughout the year, 
but so did the volume of credit extended. 

On the farm front, carryovers of two major 
farm commodities—-wheat and cotton—will be 
down for the first time since 1952. It is also 
anticipated that the value of marketings of 
several important crops will be reduced for the 
first time since 1950. 

Although residential construction was one of 
the soft spots in the 1956 economy, total con- 
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struction established a record volume of over 
$44 billion, and the Labor and Commerce Depart- 
ments foresee a 5-percent increase in 1957. 
Similarly optimistic forecasts are being made for 
other segments of the economy. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the combina- 
tion of increasing costs and strong markets will 
exert continuing upward pressure on prices in the 
first half of 1957, and possibly through the year. 


Major Price Movements in 1956 


Price levels began moving upward in 1956 after 
4 years of relative stability, as recorded in the 
two major price indexes of the U. S. Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
Consumer Price Index, after hovering at its Korean 
peak, started to climb in March and, except for 
a brief respite in August, continued to rise 
throughout 1956. The Wholesale Price Index, 
sparked by rising industrial commodity prices, 
accelerated an upward movement which began 
in June 1955. The economy thus entered 1957 
with a rising price level and the prospect of a 
continuation of demand and cost factors which 
generated the 1956 price increases. 

The Wholesale Price Index has been climbing 
steadily since June 1955, to approximately 5 
percent above its mid-1955 level. The group of 
commodities other than farm products and foods 
rose about 10 percent. Among the major com- 
modity groups, only rubber and rubber products 
and lumber and wood products were lower in late 
1956 than a year earlier. 

In the early part of 1956, increasing consumer 
and business demand continued to exert pressure 
on prices of industrial materials and products. 
This was particularly prevalent among many of 
the important industrial raw materials such as 
steel scrap, lead, tin, and copper. Factory prices 
of consumer appliances, TV sets, and radios 
leveled off after declining through 1955. In the 
first part of the summer, the Wholesale Price 
Index leveled off briefly, reacting to sagging con- 
sumer expenditures on housing and automobiles. 
This situation affected prices of lumber, plywood, 
and some industrial commodities. The surge in 
the price of semifabricated materials and com- 
ponents for use in manufacturing and construction 


*Of the Division of Prices and Cost of Living, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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temporarily abated. Machinery and equipment 
prices, however, continued upward as capital ex- 
penditures continued to rise. 

As the summer progressed, a resumption of the 
upward trend in wholesale prices was precipitated 
by a combination of circumstances. Steel prices 
jumped following the end of the steel strike. 
Industrial production continued to rise as invest- 
ment expenditures held up and even increased. 
The Suez situation directly affected supplies of 
such materials as oil, tin, burlap, rubber, and 
manganese, and had repercussions on business 
expectations. 

Thus, as the year ended, wholesale prices were 
again moving steadily upward. Prices of such 
key commodities as machinery and equipment ac- 
celerated. Textile products and apparel rose in 
October for the first time since February. Chemi- 
cals were on the rise. Motor vehicles provided 
a particularly pronounced impetus, and the prices 
of furniture and other household durables were 
also rising. 

The pattern of wholesale price rises by economic 
sectors from June 1955 to December 1956 is 
particularly revealing. Producer finished goods 
for manufacturing industries rose approximately 
14 percent; intermediate materials and compo- 
nents for manufacturing and for construction, 
about 7 percent. All intermediate materials, sup- 
plies, and components, as a group, rose 7 percent; 
finished goods, approximately 5 percent. 

Farm product prices at wholesale, which had 
been falling since their Korean high, recovered 
somewhat in 1956 and by midyear had leveled 
off. Although overproduction has been the prin- 
cipal cause of the weak market for farm products, 
buoyant consumer demand, Government pro- 
grams, and expanded export markets, helped 
farmers in 1956. The strength in livestock mar- 
kets was due primarily to the expansion of con- 
sumer demand, inasmuch as farmers entered 1956 
with a large carryover supply, especially of the 
heavy types of cattle. 

Consumer prices, after a long period of relative 
stability, began climbing in 1956 and over the 
year rose approximately 3 percent. 

The Consumer Price Index breakthrough in 1956 
was due primarily to a reversal in direction of the 
food, apparel, and transportation indexes. In the 
early summer, greater than seasonal increases in 
the prices of fruits and vegetables gave impetus 


to the index. In the fall, introduction of the 1957 
automobiles at substantially higher average prices 
provided much of the upward push, although all 
other major groups except food were also rising. 


Long-Run Developments 


Changes in Recent Years. The general price 
level, as measured by the Consumer Price Index 
and the Wholesale Price Index, maintained a re- 
markable degree of stability between 1952 and the 
early months of 1956. The Consumer Price Index 
moved within a range of less than 3 percent, and 
the Wholesale Price Index varied less than 5 per- 
cent between May 1952 and May 1956. How- 
ever, the overall stability resulted from divergent 
price movements within each series. 

The price of the total market basket of consumer 
goods and services cost over 3 percent more at the 
end of 1956 than it did 4 years earlier. But the 
consumer actually pays less now than then for 
consumer goods, while his costs for services have 
risen materially. The November food index was 
at 115.0 (1947-49=100) in 1952, compared with 
112.9 in 1956. Housefurnishings declined from 
108.0 to 103.8. New car prices dropped about 5 
percent. Only the apparel group, influenced 
chiefly by recent increases in shoe prices, was some- 
what higher at the end than at the beginning of the 
4-year period. The services, on the other hand, 
have increased continuously. Rents increased 
over 12 percent, medical care by a like amount, 
and personal care by about 8 percent. 

Equally significant divergent movements of 
prices characterized wholesale markets. Here, 
the striking contrast is between farm products and 
metals and metal products. The composite 
index of farm products, comprising fruits and 
vegetables, grains, livestock, milk, animal feeds, 
and plant and animal fibers, dropped 15.2 percent 
from 103.6 in November 1952 to 87.9 in the same 
month of 1956. Textile products and apparel de- 
clined less in price, about 3 percent, and processed 
foods slightly more. In contrast, the basic metals 
and metal products were nearly 23 percent higher 
in price, and machinery and motive products had 
increased by about 18 percent. All other industrial 
raw materials, components, and supplies, such as 
chemicals, rubber, lumber, and nonmetallic min- 
erals, also increased in price by varying amounts 
over the period. 
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Changes from the Postwar and Prewar Periods. It the costs of services and of virtually all commod- 
is apparent that, despite the relative stability of ities except agricultural products and their deriva- 


































































the general price level over the past few years, tives have increased almost continuously. An 
Chart 1. Wholesale Price Index, Selected Groups, 1939-56 
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obvious question to be considered is whether the 
economic sectors are out of balance and will return 
to earlier relationships to each other. From the 
current official base period, the monthly average 
for the 3 years 1947, 1948, and 1949, the wholesale 
price of farm products had declined. 12.1 percent 
by November 1956, whereas all commodities other 
than farm products and foods had gained 24.2 per- 
cent in price. Metals and metal products were 
52 percent higher than in the base period. At the 
retail level, food was up 12.9 percent by November 
and apparel 7.0 percent, whereas rent and medical 
care had increased by one-third. Does this mean 
that metals are too high in relation to farm prod- 
ucts, or that rents or doctors’ fees are excessive by 
comparison with food? 

Perhaps if the indexes are based upon a period 
reflecting earlier relationships a different perspec- 
tive will be thrown on this question. In charts 1 
and 2, 1939 has been used as the base. Chart 1 
reveals that, despite recent declines, farm prod- 
ucts have increased about as much in price since 
1939 as have metals and metal products and more 
than the all-commodities total. Prices of farm 
products rose very rapidly in the early part of 
World War II, increasing by about 55 percent 
between June 1941 and June 1943. With the 
imposition of controls, they leveled off and 
maintained a plateau until controls were removed 
in 1946, when the rise was resumed, continuing 
to a peak in January 1948. Farm prices dropped 
off in the brief recession of 1949 but started 
climbing rapidly again in 1950, reaching an alltime 
high point in March 1951, over 220 percent above 
the 1939 average. Thereafter, farm prices sagged 
until December 1955, but at that time they were 
still over 125 percent above the 1939 level. Since 
then, prices of agricultural products have been 
firmer, and the index has increased by nearly 7 
percent. 

During this 17-year period the trend of metals 
and metal products prices has differed signifi- 
cantly from that of farm products. The wholesale 
price index of the metals and metal products group 
exhibited very little movement in the years 1941 
through 1944, with an increase of less than 3 per- 


mia, 
1 The iron and steel index was computed almost entirely from “base” 
prices during the defense and war periods. For this reason, the index proba- 
bly fails to show increases in steel costs which resulted from the reduction 
or cancellation of ‘“‘concessions” as steel became increasingly scarce. See 
Wartime Prices, BLS Bull. 749, 1944 (pp. 195-199). 
2 See Consumers’ Prices in the United States, 1942-48, BLS Bull. 966, 1949. 


cent between January 1941 and December 1944.! 
After the end of the war, metals prices rose almost 
continuously until 1951, with but minor reversals 
in 1949. Following a period of relative stability 
from December 1950 to January 1953, metals 
prices again started to climb, and have increased 
by over 20 percent since that date. As the chart 
shows, however, despite recent declines, farm 
prices and primary market prices of metals and 
metal products are both about the same amount 
above their respective levels immediately before 
World War II. 

Chart 2 dramatizes the differential price move- 
ments of major consumer goods and services dur- 
ing the World War II period and through 1956. 
Commodities increased rapidly in price in the 
early months of the war, before the imposition of 
controls. Food prices, in particular, continued 
to rise unchecked until early 1943, when the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation was succeeded 
by specific price ceilings, accompanied by subsidies 
for important foods. In contrast, rents, which 
were subject to various controls from early 1943 
until well after the end of the war, rose very little 
until 1947, when the first moves toward removal 
of controls brought a sharp increase.? Since that 
time, rents have continued to increase almost with- 
out pause, exhibiting none of the fluctuations 
typical of the commodity groups. The services, 
comprising personal services, medical care, and 
domestic service, which were generally not subject 
to controls, were not significantly affected by 
either the sharp inflationary pressures of the war 
and postwar era or the 1949 recession. Instead, 
these components of the index have moved up 
steadily, at an almost unvarying rate, from the 
defense period to the present time. As the chart 
clearly shows, however, services and rents still 
have risen substantially less than food since 1939. 


Price Changes—Primary to Retail Levels 


Price changes since 1951 in the wholesale mar- 
kets have not been accompanied by comparable 
price changes at the consumer level. The con- 
trast is especially evident in the case of foods and 
consumer durables. 

Comparison of the index of primary market 
prices of crude foodstuffs and the food component 
of the Consumer Price Index reveals that the 
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Chart 2. Consumer Price Index, Selected Groups, 1939-56 
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spread between the prices received by farmers and 
those paid by consumers has increased very sub- 
stantially during the past 4 years as marketing 
costs have risen steadily. The annual average 
primary market index for foodstuffs and feedstuffs 
declined by nearly one-fourth between 1951 and 
1955. ‘The consumer food index dropped by less 
than 2 percent. The difference can be accounted 
for in part by the greater volatility of raw mate- 
rials prices, which generally tend to fluctuate more 
violently than those of finished products. The 
extent of the present difference, however, and the 
fact that it has been developing continuously over 
a considerable period of time suggest the likeli- 
hood that lasting changes have occurred in the 
market relationships of agricultural food products 
and retail foods. 

While it seems that the consumer has not re- 
ceived the full benefit of the sharp declines in farm 
prices, he has fared considerably better in his pur- 
chases of durable goods. Annual average prices 
of iron and steel increased 14.1 percent between 
1951 and 1955. But this rise has not been reflect- 
ed in the prices of metallic consumer goods. 
Wholesale prices of consumer durables, as shown 
by the economic sector classification, increased 
only 3.4 percent. Despite these higher costs of the 
producer and the distributor, retail prices of house- 
hold appliances included in the Consumer Price 
Index declined by 13.7 percent. The causes of 
these divergent movements may be attributed to 
a variety of factors, although none of the surmises 
can be supported by definitive evidence. Con- 
sumer prices of appliances were at nearly peak 
levels in 1951, following almost continuous in- 
creases over the previous 10 years. Production of 
these items increased very rapidly after the 
Korean crisis, and, despite an exceptionally high 
volume of consumption, a buyers’ market de- 
veloped. Intense competition among producers 
and distributors and the rise of the discount house 
led to widespread disregard or evasion of retail 
price maintenance agreements under the fair 
trade laws. In many States, these laws were 
nullified or substantially curtailed by court action. 
As a result, discounting and exceptionally large 
allowances on traded-in articles have extended 
throughout the retail market. Although these 
trends appear to have reduced margins at all 
levels, from the manufacturer through to the 


retailer, there are some offsetting factors which 
must be recognized. Many of the appliances sell- 
ing in largest volume in the last 5 years, such as 
automatic washers and television, are new prod- 
ucts. Typically, such products are high priced 
when first introduced but decline as the manu- 
facturers perfect processes, simplify designs, and 
attain the economies of large-volume production. 
It seems reasonable to assume that consumers 
have benefited from cost reduction brought about 
in this manner during the past few years. 

Prices of household appliances have leveled off 
since midsummer 1956, and several producers 
have announced price increases on their new 
models. Whether these increases will be passed 
on to the ultimate consumer will depend, of course, 
on the degree of competitive pressure in the 
market and the ability of the wholesalers and re- 
tailers to effect further reductions in margins and 
in the costs of distribution. 


The Underlying Market Forces 


The ramifications of price changes in recent years 
reflect significantly the long-run consequences of 
changes in demand and in supply and costs of 
basic raw materials, technological improvements, 
and higher labor costs accompanying the continued 
rise in workers’ incomes. The general decline in 
food prices in the primary and retail markets can 
be traced to increased agricultural production. 
The Department of Agriculture index of farm food 
marketings and home consumption indicates an 
annual increase of about 2 percent a year since 
Korea in the volume of food production. The 
rate of increase in food production has exceeded 
the rate of increase in the population. Conse- 
quently, despite sustained high levels of per capita 
consumption, farm prices were forced down in the 
effort to dispose of the entire output. 

Indications are that farm marketings as a whole 
may be somewhat lower in 1957, as a result of 
lower carryover of some products and curtailment 
in output resulting from the soil bank program. 
With continuing high levels of consumer demand 
and a substantial export market, it appears that 
the prices of farm products are likely to rise during 
the coming year. 

Textile products and apparel, using primarily 
fibers of animal and vegetable origin but increas- 
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ingly important quantities of manmade raw ma- 
terials, have also generally declined somewhat in 
price since the Korean crisis, in both the primary 
and the retail markets. Cotton and wool prod- 
ucts at wholesale attained alltime high price levels 
in early 1951, but have dropped substantially since 
that time. The manmade fiber textile products 
have also tended to decline during this period, 
affected not only by increasing production and 
intensive competition but also by rapid techno- 
logical development. 

Apparel production and prices in 1957 will be 
affected by divergent trends in supplies of textile 
fibers. Wool is in short supply and the demand 
for wool in apparel is strong. It is anticipated 
therefore that prices will continue to rise in this 
sector. Cotton, on the other hand, is in ample 
supply. Cotton textile mills have raised prices 
somewhat, to meet higher operating costs, but 
there is some question whether the increases can 
be passed on to the ultimate consumers. Expand- 
ing production of synthetics has been accompanied 
by increasing consumption. Major producers 
have recently announced price increases for man- 
made textile fibers, especially the newer types, 
such as nylon, dacron, and orlon, which compete 
with silk and wool. Rayon, being more directly 
affected by cotton supplies and prices, may not 
follow the trends of the other synthetics. 

Basic iron and steel prices have increased 
steadily during the past few years. Steel produc- 
tion has been greatly expanded in recent years, 
with ingot capacity increasing by over 15 percent 
since 1952, and indications are that capital ex- 
pansion in the industry will continue at a rapid 
pace in the near future. The output of basic 
steel broke all previous records in 1955. Although 
production in 1956 was interrupted by a work 
stoppage which affected most of the industry, 
production averaged 87.5 percent of rated capacity 
in the first 10 months. On the demand side, 
automobile requirements have dropped from last 
year’s peak, but the need for heavy construction 
steel has continued to expand. Similarly, steel 
consumption by industrial equipment producers 
has been at very high levels and apparently will 
continue so, on the basis of capital expansion 


programs now in prospect. Total steel demand 
during the coming year will be greatly affected by 
public response to the new automobile models, 
as well as trends in residential, industrial, and 
highway construction. Further increases in steel 
demands for tankers and pipelines are in prospect 
regardless of the outcome of the Suez crisis. It 
seems likely that steel demand will continue to 


_ expand and steel prices, responding to increased 


production and capital costs, will continue to rise. 

Among the other major industrial raw materials, 
only rubber and lumber were lower in price in 
November 1956 than in November 1955. The 
rubber price decline reflected chiefly sharp drops 
in the price of natural rubber which occurred in 
the early months of 1956, Lumber prices have 
weakened during the year, largely as a result of 
declining demand from the homebuilding industry. 

Although the Suez situation has caused sharp 
fluctuations in prices of natural rubber, indications 
are that rubber and rubber products prices 
generally will remain fairly stable. Domestic 
synthetic rubber production plays a key role in 
this situation. As a result of technological 
advances, synthetic rubber can now take the place 
of natural rubber in virtually all of the current 
uses. The price trend during 1957 will be signifi- 
cantly affected by the market for automobiles. 

Some further decline in residential building is 
anticipated in 1957. Prospects are, therefore, 
that lumber and plywood prices will not increase, 
and may in fact decline further during the year. 
The pulp, paper, and allied products groups have 
generally followed the rising price trends during 
the past year, and are likely to continue in that 
direction if the economic situation remains favor- 
able as generally expected. 

The outlook for other basic industrial materials, 
including chemicals and the nonmetallic minerals, 
indicates stable or rising prices, reflecting a 
favorable supply and demand situation. The 
demand for petroleum will continue to expand 
as a result of increased domestic use and greater 
exports to Europe, replacing supplies lost from 
the Middle East. This may lead to an accelerated 
rate of price increase during 1957 for petroleum 
and petroleum products. 











The Older Worker—II 


Epiror’s Note.—The three articles which follow complete the Review's 
reporting on the results of several of the projects in the U. S. Department 
of Labor’s program on older workers. A brief description of the program 


appeared in the December 1956 issue of the Renew (p. 1402). 


That issue 


also contained (on pp. 1403-1414) two articles reporting on other segments 


of the program. 


One was excerpted from Older Workers Under Collective 


Bargaining—Hiring, Retention, and Job Termination, BLS Bulletin 
1199-1, and the other summarized Job Performance and Age: A Study in 
Measurement, BLS Bulletin 1203. 





Status in the 
Labor Market 


JOHN I. SAKS* 


Most preopte think of older workers as those who 
have reached some arbitrary, chronological age 
such as 55 or 65. In reality, however, age restric- 
tions in employment are determined by individual 
employers, and vary widely with the occupation, 
industry, locality, and general condition of the 
labor market. Upper age limits, for example, 
may be 30 for airline hostesses, 45 for telephone 
linemen, and 65 for janitors. These are typical 
of the age limitations observed in a recent study 
of job orders placed with public employment 
offices. (See p. 22 of this issue for a summary of 
that study.) Concurrently with that study, the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and affiliated State employment 
security agencies undertook a study of the char- 
acteristics of older and younger job seekers and 
employed workers.'. Part of the study—sum- 
marized in this article—concerned hiring and 


separation patterns for representative establish- 
ments in seven major labor markets (Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Philadel- 
phia, Seattle, and Worcester, Mass.). This in- 
formation, it was thought, would provide a sig- 
nificant basis forevaluating the labor market status 
of older job seekers in direct competition with 
younger persons. 


Methodology and Limitations of Survey 


The survey areas were selected in part because 
they revealed a variety of labor market char- 
acteristics and were widely scattered geographi- 
cally. Combined, their 1950 population totaled 
almost 14 million and, in January 1956, their em- 
ployment of nonfarm wage and salary workers 
approximated 5.9 million. Only two-thirds of 
such workers in these areas were, however, within 
the scope of the survey, since it was limited to 
establishments employing eight or more workers 
and covered by State unemployment insurance 
laws or the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 


Act. 





*Of the Division of Labor Market and Manpower Studies, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, U. S. Department of Labor. 

' Older Worker Adjustment to Labor Market Practices: An Analysis of 
Experience in Seven Major Labor Markets, BES No. R151, November 1956. 
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TaRLE 1.—Percentage distribution of hires, separations, 
employment, and job seekers, by age and sex, seven areas, 
selected periods ' 











Age and sex Hires | Separa- _Employ-| Job 
| tions ment seekers 

Both sexes, total___-- | 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under 25.......- ‘ 25.3 | 23.0 12.8 | 11.9 

Under 45........... cacon 77.9 | 75.6 65.5 | 6.0 

45 and over. ..- ‘ 22.1 24.4 34.5 40.0 
45-54 le | 13.7 | 14.2 19.7 15.7 
$5-64_.....-- ‘ | 6.5 | 6.9 11.8 14.1 

65 and over. - .- 1.9 | 3.3 3.0 10. 2 

Men, total__-_- serail | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Under 25......-.- | 21.3 | 18.7 | 9.7 | 12.9 
| i sii 76.0 72.9 63.6 | 57.0 

45 and over... .-.- . | 24.0 | 27.1 36.4 43.0 
, == ost 14.7 15.5 20.1 14.3 
55-4___ . 7.0 7.7 12.7 15.2 

65 and over-.._. 2.3 3.9 3.6 12.5 
Women, total... .- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under 25__- : 34.9 33.4 20.7 | 10.1 

Under 45... 82.6 82.3 70.0 66.0 

45 and over_--- 17.4 7.7 30.1 34.0 
45-54___. a 11.4 11.5 18.8 16.6 

55-64 6.1 4.5 9.5 11.9 

65 and over. A 1.7 1.7 5.5 





! Employment data generally refer to June 30, 1955, except for Los Angeles 
(Mar. 31, 1955) and Seattle (Dec. 31, 1955). The turnover data relate to the 
12 months preceding the employment count. The data on job seekers refer 
to January-February 1956. 2 

Nore.— These figures differ slightly in s few instances from those published 
= BES Bull. R151 as a result of subsequent minor adjustments in the basic 

ata. 


Data on unemployed workers were obtained by 
personal interviews of a sample of workers seeking 
jobs through the local public employment offices 
in the participating areas. A weekly average of 
160,000 job seekers were sampled in the 7 areas 
surveyed. Just over one-third were women. For 
employed workers, information was obtained from 
questionnaires sent to a sample of covered em- 
ployers. Labor turnover data were obtained on 
the same questionnaires. The establishments 
from which the sample was drawn employed nearly 
3.9 million workers and had an estimated total of 
2.4 million hires and nearly 2.2 million separations 
in the 12-month period ending with the month of 
reference for the employment data, generally 
June 1955. A separate questionnaire, sent only 
to firms with 50 or more employees, provided in- 
formation on the effect, if any, of private pension 
plan coverage on hires and separations of older 
workers. Employment in the firms within the 
scope of this part of the survey (excluding Miami, 
for which turnover data are not yet available) 
totaled nearly 2.9 million. Comparable 12-month 
hires totaled 1.3 million and separations, 1.2 
million. 

The data represent only the seven metropolitan 
areas studied. The cities were not selected to be 
typical of metropolitan areas generally or of the 


United States as a whole. Nor are they neces- 
sarily completely representative of all employ- 
ment in the seven labor markets, since only estab- 
lishments covered by State or railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance programs were surveyed, as pre- 
viously indicated. Figures for the seven areas 
combined are presented in this article to give a 
general indication of various characteristics of 
older workers in the labor market. Individual 
area data could not be shown in sufficient detail 
here to indicate the amount of variation in given 
characteristics, but where wide differences existed, 
they are noted. The findings presented are 
believed to be sound on the basis of a careful 
analysis of the supporting data. It should be 
noted, however, that the significance of a given 
seven-area average can be fully evaluated only by 
examining the individual area data which are 
available in the report on which this article is 
based. 


Age Factors in Labor Turnover 
For the 7 areas combined, employment of those 


age 45 and over? represented over 34 percent of 
the total. Persons in this age category accounted 





2? Although it has been emphasized that there is no fixed chronological 
date at which a worker becomes old, age 45 has been generally adopted as 
a demarcation point for identifying older workers for purposes of labor mar- 
ket analysis. This generalization appears to be justified, in part, by the 
experience with age specifications on local employment office job openings 
previously mentioned (see p. 23). Furthermore, as the data presented 
in this article show, for both sexes combined, the age bracket 45-54 was 
found to be the turning point where, with respect to their totals, the pro- 
portions of hires and unemployment by age intervals began to move in 
different directions. 


TABLE 2.—Annual turnover rates (per 100 employees), by 
age and ser, seven areas, selected periods ! 





} Separations 








as a Se ee ee 
Age and sex hires | | 

Total?; Quits Dis- | Layoffs 

| | charges 
denice 
Both sexes . 61 54 23 6 17 
Under 45._... - esa 71 62 30 | 7] 18 
45 and over___- : 38 38 ll 4 15 
4 oe . A 38 36 | 11 | 4 15 
65 and over__..___- ; 31 52 14 4 16 

} | | 
Men, total__-.__- 66 60 54 21 | 6 19 

Under 45... . piibaretiant 70 | 61 | 26 | 7 | 
45 and over___- A ocaaiil 39 40 11 4 17 
M i eee se 39 38 10 4 17 
65 and over____- 36 57 13 4 18 

| | 

Women, total. -_. 61 54 30 5 12 
Under 45.___- ieee 72 64 37 | 6 13 
45 and over.__.._.__- 35 32 14 3 7 
45-4. __- edethdide ont 35 | 31 14 | 3 | 7 
65 and over... ~- 26 | 48 18 3 9 





! See footnote 1 and note, table 1. 


3Includes miscellaneous separations and those for which type was not 
reported. 
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for 22 percent of all hires and 24 percent of all 
separations, respectively. For Detroit, however, 
which had almost the same proportion of employed 
older workers, the corresponding percentages of 
hires and separations were 15 and 18, the lowest 
of the 7 areas. This, no doubt, was affected by 
union policies emphasizing seniority in call-backs 
and layoffs and, possibly, promotions from among 
those currently employed in this highly organized 
area. In Seattle, on the other hand, although 
older workers represented substantially the same 
proportion of employment (about 36 percent), 
the proportions of older worker hires and separa- 
tions—30 and 31 percent, respectively—were 
markedly higher than in any other area. Only 
in this area did separations of older workers 
approach their proportion of employment. 
Turnover rates (the number of hires, etc., per 
100 employees) for the 12 months covered show 


that total hiring exceeded separations, resulting 
in a net employment increase for the combined 
areas. Most of this increase resulted from the 
excess of hires over separations of workers under 
age 45. Hires were only slightly higher than 
separations for those age 45-64 and were, of 
course, substantially lower for workers age 65 
and over. 


Total Hiring. While workers 45 years of age 
and over comprised 40 percent of the job seekers 
in the 7 areas studied, they obtained only 22 
percent of the jobs filled by employers in the 
12-month period. The same general pattern 
obtained for both men and women, though the 
latter showed an even greater disparity in a 
comparison of the proportions of hires and un- 
employment (i. e., job seekers who had been out 
of work for at least 7 days). (See table 1.) 


Chart 1. Distribution of Employment, Job Seekers, Hires, and Separations, by Age 
Group, Seven Areas 
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Chart 2. Annual Separation Rates, by Length of 
Service and Age, Seven Areas 


[Per 100 En.ployees)} 
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This pattern stands out sharply when exam- 
ined by detailed age intervals Workers under 
age 25 were hired at twice the proportion they 
represented of job seekers. On the other hand, 
persons age 65 and over accounted for 10 percent 
of the job seekers and only 2 percent of the 
annual hires. Among both of these age groups, 
the range is somewhat greater for women than 
for men; the very low rate for the oldest group of 
women job seekers emphasizes their most limited 
opportunities for new employment. 

The turning point for both sexes combined, 
that is, where the proportions of hires and unem- 
ployment begin to move in opposite directions, 
was in the age bracket 45-54, which showed 14 
percent of the hires and 16 percent of the job 
seekers. (See chart 1.) In the next age bracket, 
55-64, the discrepancy between the proportions 
of hires and unemployment was very marked— 
7 percent and 14 percent, respectively. The 
same general relationship obtained for men as 
for both sexes combined, since men represented 
about two-thirds of the job seekers and an even 
higher proportion of hires and employment. 
For women, however, the turning point was in 
the age bracket 35-44, which had 22 percent of 


the hires of all women and 30 percent of the 
female job seekers. 

Certain qualifications to these comparisons 
should be noted. Hires are made not only from 
the pool of unemployed (limited here to local office 
job seekers out of work for at least 7 days) but also 
by recruiting new entrants into the labor force, re- 
entrants, and rehiring former employees seeking 
work for less than 1 week. If allowance could be 
made for these supplementary employment 
sources, the relative position of older unemployed 
job seekers in the hiring process might not appear 
quite so adverse. 

Furthermore, the transition of those age 44 
employed at the beginning of the period into the 
age 45 group during the 12 months following, adds 
approximately another 90,000 workers to the upper 
age employed category without any actual hiring 
taking place. This represents more than 2 percent 
of all surveyed employment and when allowance is 
made for this, the contrast between the older 
worker’s share of hires and his proportion of total 
employment is less marked. Nevertheless, re- 
gardless of these qualifications, the conclusion 
seems clear that the more advanced in age beyond 
45 that job seekers are, the less the possibility of 
their being hired as compared with younger job 
seekers. 


Total Separations. Conversely, once employed, 
older workers were much less likely to vv separated 
from their jobs than younger workers. Those 
age 45 and over represented over 34 percent of all 
workers employed at the end of the survey period 
in the 7 areas combined (as noted) but they ex- 
perienced less than one-fourth of the total annual 
separations. A similar relationship was revealed 
for both older men and older women. (See table 1.) 


TABLE 3.—Workers age 45 and over as a percent of total 
hires, separations, employment, and job seekers, by area, 
selected periods } 





Area Hires 








| Separa- | Employ Job 
| tions ment seekers 
Total. seven areas... 22.1 | 24.4 34.5 | 40.0 
Verroit.... wile 14.7 17.8 33.9 | 35.3 
nos Angeles......- : 24.3 | 26.3 | 32.0 | 32.7 
eS eS 24.5 24.3 | 30.4 51.8 
Minneapolis-St. Paul_- 19.9 21.8 | 34.3 47.4 
Philadelphia er" 18.1 19.9 41.9 40.0 
EERSTE 29.6 31.4 | 35.8 65.3 
Worcester, Mass__-.-.--. 


20.8 21.0 39.1 52.4 





1 See footnote 1 and note, table 1. 
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TABLE 4,—Percentage distribution of hires and separations, by industry and age, seven areas, selected periods ! 
Industry 
Age | Manufacturing Transporta- | 
Allindus- | Construc- |___ EES tion, commu- | Finance, in- 
tries tion | | nication, and | Trade | surance, and Service 
Total | Durable | Nondur- other public | real estate 
| able utilities 
Hires 
' AROSE Myr TEI eae PT 1 eee) ES cok 
Total, both sexes__. 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Under 45_..__. 77.9 64.6 82.7 | 83.9 | 79.9 84.4 80. 6 85.1 71.5 
45 and over. .___ 22. 1 35.4 17.3 | 16.1 | 2.1 15.6 19.4 14.9 28. 5 
45-64. 2.2 31.4 16.5 | 15.4 18.9 15.1 18.0 13.7 25.1 
65 and over 1.9 4.0 8 7 1.2 5 1.4 1.2 3.4 
Separations 
a ie 5 ae e _ 
Total, both sexes___ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
nder 45....__- 75.6 63.8 79.9 80. 6 78.3 80. ( 79.6 83.4 68.5 
45 and over. ____- 24.4 36.2 20.1 19.4 21.7 20.0 20.4 16.6 | 31.5 
45-64 _. ~ 21.1 32.1 17.0 16.2 18.7 17.0 18. 4 12.7 26. 8 
65 and over... 3.3 4.1 3 3.2 3.0 3.0 2.0 3.9 4.7 
1 See footnote 1 and note, table 1. 
Workers age 45 and over as a group accounted Many of these separations, of course, reflected 


for a somewhat greater proportion of separations 
than hires. This difference was more pronounced 
for men than for women. The proportionate 
excess of separations over hires was due largely 
to the groups of workers age 65 and over of both 
sexes, which accounted for 3.3 percent of the 
separations and only 1.9 percent of the hires. 


3? The annual turnover rates should not be directly compared with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ published monthly series for manufacturing 
industries because (1) the data from this study cover all industry divisions, 
not just manufacturing; (2) several of the industries covered are highly 
seasonal, e. g., resort activity in Miami and construction; and (3) variations 
in the sample design, particularly the inclusion of a larger proportion of 
smaller establishments in the 7-area study. Moreover, annual turnover 
rates, of necessity, include repeated turnover in the same jobs so that the 
identity of the workers and the stability of employment would not be dis- 
rupted to the extent that the gross data might suggest. 


retirements and deaths. 


The quit and discharge rates* demonstrate 


vividly the greater job stability of the older worker 
once he is on the payroll. (See table 2.) From 
age 65 up, older workers voluntarily left their 
jobs less than half as often as those under age 45. 
For older workers most firmly attached to the 
labor force, those in the age group 45-64, the ratio 
was nearer 1 to 3. Also, perhaps because of his 
more regularized work habits, shop performance, 
and discipline on the job, the older worker was 
less likely to be discharged; the age 45 and over 
rate was just over half that for the younger group 
of workers. The factor of union seniority un- 


TasLe 5.—Percentage distribution of hires and separations, by occupation and age, seven areas, selected periods ! 





Occupation 
Age | Fas ee, Shel, = * eae — Ri See 
All oceu- |Professional and) Clerical Sales Service Skilled Semi Unskilled 
pations managerial skille 
Hires 
———— a — 
Total, both sexes 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 190.0 10~.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Under 45 78.0} 76.1 87.2 | 79 70.0 67.7 82.3 80.7 
45 and over 22.0 | 23.9 | 12.8 2). 30.0 32 17.7 19.3 
45-64 20.1 20.6 | 11.8 19. ¢ 26.2 29. 4 16.9 17. ¢ 
65 and over 1.9 3.3 1.0 4 8 2 8 le 
Separations 
Total, both sexes 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
*nder 45 75.7 | 70.7 85.3 80. 6 BS. f 63.7 80.2 79.1 
45 and over 24.3 | 29.3 14.7 19.4 31.4 36.3 19.8 20.9 
45-4 21.1 | 23.7 | 12.9 18.3 25. 7 31 17.5 18.2 
65 and over 3.2 5.6 | 1.8 1.1 5.7 4.8 2.3 2.7 





1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
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Chart 3. Annual Hiring Rates, by Size of Firm and 
Age, Seven Areas 


[Per 100 Employees] 
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doubtedly contributed to the somewhat lower 
layoff rates for older as compared with younger 
workers. In highly organized Detroit, for ex- 
ample, the area Jayoff rate for those under age 45 
was 11 per 100 as contrasted with only 6 per 100 
for those age 45 and over. In Los Angeles, lay- 
offs were substantially the same for both age 
groups—24 per 100—while in less unionized 
Miami, layoff rates for those under age 45 were 
actually lower—26 per 100, as compared with 
29 per 100 for the upper age group. 

Total separation rates computed according to 
the length of service with the same employer 
showed that men, and especially those age 45 and 
over, experienced high separation rates if employed 
for less than 1 year—192 separations for every 
100 employees in this age group as compared with 
i50 per 100 younger workers of comparable brief 
service. This differential was due partly to em- 
ployers’ preference, in hiring men for temporary 
or casual work, for older, more experienced job 
seekers. Separation rates for workers who had 
been on the payroll a year or more were much 
lower for older than for younger workers, demon- 
strating the far greater stability of older workers 
when the effect of seasonal or temporary work is 
eliminated. Total separation rates, without regard 
to length of service, were 38 per 100 for workers 


age 45 and over against 62 for those under age 45. 
(See chart 2.) When workers in the retirement age 
group 65 and over were excluded from the com- 
parison, it was more favorable for the older worker. 


Variations in Employment Prospects 


The effect of age on the incidence of labor turn- 
over varied according to the characteristics of the 
occupation and industry, size of firm, length of 
service, the existence of pension plan coverage, and 
the locality. For example, older job seekers 
had the best relative chances of being hired for 
new jobs in the construction and service indus- 
tries and likewise, if they possessed skilled, service, 
professional, or managerial occupational back- 
grounds. They obtained lower than their average 
proportion of the hires, on the other hand, in 
durable-goods manufacturing, in transportation, 
communications, and public utilities, and in clerical 
and sales occupations. They also had _ better 
chances of getting jobs with smaller than with 
larger establishments and approximately twice as 
good a chance of being hired for jobs which were 
not covered by pension plans as for jobs in which 
they would have had such coverage. 


By Locality. Older workers’ shares of annual hires 
varied considerably by locality, ranging from 15 
percent in Detroit to 30 percent in Seattle. They 
accounted for a slightly higher proportion of 
separations than of hires in all areas except Miami, 
where the reverse was fractionally true. (See 
table 3.) The older workers’ proportion of unem- 
ployment was between 2 and 2% times as large as 
their proportion of hires in all areas with the 
exception of Los Angeles, where the rate was only 
about 4 to 3. 


TABLE 6.—Annual turnover rates (per 100 employees), by 
pension plan coverage and age, siz areas,' selected periods* 





Not covered by 


Covered by pension 
plan | pension plan 





Hires Separa- Hires 
tions | 


Separa- 
tions 





| 


45 
47 





1 Miami data not available. 
4 See footnote 1, table 1. 
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TABLE 7.—Percentage distribution of employment, hires, and separations, by pension plan coverage and age, siz areas, 
selected periods ? 





Separations 
Employment Hires 


| Total 


Quits 





Covered 





| Covered | Not covered | Covered | Not covered | Not covered | Covered } Not covered 


| by pension | by pension by pension by pension | by pension| by pension | by pension| by persion 


plan plan 


Total, both sexes. ___ 100.0 100.0 
Under 45... . ; 66.6 | 63.6 

45 and over . = 33.4 | 36.4 
45-4 _- = wal 31.2 32.4 

65 and over oaaodania 2.2 4.0 


plan plan plan plan plan 


100.0 On 100.0 100 100.0 
75.5 &2 73.0 90 79.9 
17.6 27.0 9.9 21 
l4 23.7 s I8.4 
3. 3.3 1.1 1.7 





1 Miami data not available. 


By Industry. For older men, construction offered 
relatively the best chance for jobs during the 
survey year. Over 35 percent of all hires in this 
industry were claimed by those age 45 and over as 
against the overall average of only 22 percent. 
The service industries as a source of new jobs 
were relatively the next most favorable for men 
and the best for older women job seekers. Manu- 
facturing provided less than its proportionate 
share of older worker hires. (See table 4.) 

Separations of older workers, significantly in- 
fluenced by deaths and retirements of those age 
65 and over, were noticeably higher than hires for 
all industry divisions. With minor variations, this 
also applied to both older men and women work- 
ers. For those age 45-64, however, except in 
finance, insurance, and real estate, where the 
reverse was true, separation percentages were only 
fractionally above those for hires. 


By Occupation. The relative advantage of the 
accumulated skills and work experience which 
workers acquire with advancing age was clearly 
apparent in skilled and service jobs, and, to a 
lesser degree, in professional and managerial occu- 
pations. In the first 2 groups, about 3 out of 
every 10 employees hired were older workers, 
compared with the ratio for all occupations com- 
bined of just over 2 in 10. Conversely, hires of 
older workers in clerical and sales occupations 
were less than average. (See table 5.) 


By Size of Establishment. Turnover rates gener- 
ally became lower as the size of the establishment 
increased. Moreover, with the increase in size, 
hiring rates for older workers decreased at a more 
rapid rate than those for workers under age 45. 


2 See footnote 1 and note, table 1. 


(Seechart3.) Firms with 8 to 49 employees hired 
99 persons under 45 years of age during the 12- 
month period for every 100 employed in that age 
category. This compared with a rate of 68 per 
100 employed for those age 45 and over. Firms 
employing 1,000 or more workers hired younger 
persons at the rate of 45 per 100, more than 3 
times the rate of 14 per 100 older worker hires. 


By Existence of Pensiuon Plan. Turnover rates 
generally were lower—for both older and younger 
workers—in firms that had private pension plans 
than in those that did not. However, job seekers 
age 45 and over stood a better chance of getting 
jobs which were not covered by private pension 
plans than those that were. Only firms of 50 or 
more workers in 6 areas (excluding Miami) were 
included in this phase of the survey, as previously 
noted. 

Firms that had pension plan coverage hired 
older workers for such protected jobs at only one+ 
third the rate of hiring of younger workers for 
similar jobs. (See table 6.) Such firms, however, 
tended to have a more stable total work force than 
firms that had no pension plan coverage; turnover 
rates for both age categories were markedly lower. 

Although the proportions of older workers em- 
ployed in jobs covered and in those not covered by 
pension plans did not differ much (33 percent and 
36 percent, respectively), there was a marked con- 
trast in their percentages of hires and separations, 
and especially of quits. (See table 7.) For 
example, hires of workers age 45 and over consti- 
tuted 14 percent of all hires where a plan was in 
effect, as against 25 percent where there was no 
coverage. The same pattern applied uniformly 
in all six areas for which data were available. 
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Job Problems and 
Their Solution 


ABRAHAM STAHLER* 








In AN ERA when employment is at an alltime high 
and unemployment at a relatively low level, it is 
difficult for many Americans to understand why 
an employment problem for older workers exists. 
To determine the extent and nature of that prob- 
lem currently,' to discover specific reasons for its 
existence, and to develop and test the most effec- 
tive employment service techniques for meeting 
it, the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Employment Security, with the State employment 
security agencies, conducted a survey in 1956 
in Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis-— 
St. Paul, Philadelphia, Seattle, and Worcester 
(Mass. ).? 

To accomplish the specific objectives of the 1956 
survey, information such as the following was 
found to be needed: 

1. The extent to which actual arbitrary age specificas 
tions exist in job orders placed with offices of State em- 
ployment services. 

2. The age at which particular difficulty in placing 
workers begins to be encountered. 

3. The occupations, the industries, and the sizes of 
establishments in which placement of older workers is 
most difficult and, conversely, least difficult. 

4. The misconceptions of the work capacities and habits 
of older workers existing among employers, older workers 
themselves, and the professional staff which counsels and 
places them. 

5. Methods of improving employment service techniques 
to better serve older workers and facilitate their reemploy- 
ment. 


The findings presented in this article were ob- 
tained (1) by analyzing the age restrictions and 
the educational requirements specified in the 
21,386 job openings listed with State employment 
offices in the 7 cities in April 1956, (2) by survey- 
ing, selected employers regarding reasons tending 


99 
~- 


to limit the hiring of older workers, (3) by query- 
ing employment service personnel regarding their 
attitudes and practices as well as those of employ- 
ers, the community in general, and the older 
workers themselves, and (4) by providing and 
evaluating services to a total of 7,361 persons 45 
years of age or over who applied at the local em- 
ployment service offices for assistance in finding 
employment. 

The 7 cities were selected in part because they 
possessed a wide variety of labor market charac- 
teristics, e. g., relatively tight or ample Jabor 
supply and diversified economies, and because 
they were widely scattered geographically. They 
were not chosen to represent either metropolitan 
areas generally or the United States as a whole. 
The findings presented, therefore, may not be 
representative of the national picture generally, 
but they are indicative of the obstacles confronting 
middle-aged and older workers in their search for 
employment and of the services found particu- 
larly effective in aiding them to evercome such 
obstacles. Individual area data are not shown in 
detail here, but where wide differences existed, 
they are indicated. The significance of a given 
figure based on a 7-city average can, however, be 
fully evaluated only by examining the individual 
area data, which are on file at the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 


Extent of Age Specifications 


The analysis of job openings indicated that 
more than one-half of the openings listed with 
the employment service offices in 5 of the 7 cities 
surveyed contained maximum hiring ages. In 
three of these cities, 73 to 79 percent had such 
restrictions, and in the fourth and fifth cities, 67 
and 51 percent, respectively, specified upper age 


limitations. In the sixth city, Los Angeles, about 
one-third (34.5 percent) of the job openings car- 


*Of the Division of Counseling, Selective Placement, and Testing, Bureau 
of Employment Security, U. 8. Department of Labor. 

1 Limited studies and surveys, which had given convincing evidence that 
unemployed older workers as 3 group were having difficulty in finding em- 
ployment, were conducted in 1950 and 1954 by State employment service 
offices in cooperation with the Bureau of Employment Security. The 1954 
survey revealed, for example, that workers over 45 years of age comprised 29 
percent of all job applicants at the local public employment offices but 
represented only 18 percent of all nonagricultural placements. 

2 Counseling and Placement Services for Older Workers, BES No. E152, 
Bureau of Employment Security, 1956. 
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ried upper age specifications, and in the seventh 
city, Worcester, somewhat less than one-fourth 
(23.5 percent) had such limitations. The figure 
for Worcester, where a law prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in employment on account of age is in effect, 
is based on tallies of openings in which “preferred” 
ages were indicated, as employers may still express 
an age preference even though they do not in 
fact reject otherwise qualified older workers simply 
because of their age. 

Of all job openings in Detroit, Miami, Minne- 
apolis—St. Paul, Philadelphia, and Seattle, almost 
two-thirds (64 percent) specified upper age limita- 
tions of under 55, nearly one-half (49 percent) 
specified under 45, and about one-fourth (24 
percent), under 35. In only Los Angeles and 
Worcester, where the percentages were much 
smaller, were there significant variations from 
these proportions. 

In the 7 cities combined, 58 percent of the 

penings received had some upper age limitations. 
More than half of all job orders—52 percent— 
specified upper age limitations of under 55, 41 per- 
cent specified under 45, and 20 percent, under 35. 


Variations Among Occupational Groups. The job 
seeker began to encounter significant difficulty in 
seeking employment between the ages of 35 and 
44 in 4 out of 7 occupational groups—i. e., pro- 
fessional and managerial, sales, service, and un- 
skilled workers.* One-third or more of all open- 
ings for such workers had upper age limits within 
or below the indicated age range. A similar pro- 
portion of the job orders specified even lower 
maximum ages—between 25 and 34—for clerical 
occupations but higher maximums for semiskilled 
occupations (45 to 54) and for skilled occupations 
(55 to 64). 

Contrary to common belief, significant diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment apparently began 
to occur earlier for men than for women in a 
number of occupational fields—specifically, in 
clerical, sales, and semiskilled occupations. In 
the clerical field, the difficulty appeared to start 
between the ages of 25 and 34 for men and be- 
tween 35 and 44 for women. In selling and semi- 
skilled occupations, it apparently began between 
cocina 


3 Groups as defined in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, vol. II, 2d 
ed., Bureau of Employment Security (1949). 


a 


35 and 44 years for men and between 45 and 54 
for women. In the remaining 4 categories—pro- 
fessional and managerial, skilled, service, and 
unskilled—the age range in which particular diffi- 
culty began to occur was apparently about the 
same for men and women—ages 55 to 64 in 
skilled occupations and 35 to 44 in professional 
and managerial, service, and unskilled occupa- 
tions. 

Evidently the “white collar’ worker and the 
“blue collar’ worker over 45 years of age without 
a specific skill faced the most difficult problem in 
finding new employment. Occupational groups 
with the most restrictive upper age limits were, 
in order, clerical, unskilled, professional and mana- 
gerial, and sales, as shown in the following tabu- 


lation: 


Percentage of job openings epec- 
ifying marimum age limit of— 





Under 85 Under 45 Under 55 
35 57 67 

26 49 61 

28 45 54 

20 37 52 

9 35 48 

16 33 43 

15 28 


Occupational group 


Even in Los Angeles, where there were fewer age 
restrictions, these four groups showed the highest 
number of restrictions. In virtually every other 
city, the percentages of orders with age restrictions 
in these occupations were at or above the levels 
indicated by the 7-area averages shown above. 


Variations Among Industry Divisions. In some 
industry categories, a significant number of orders 
specified workers under 35 years of age. Finance, 
insurance, and real estate and transportation, 
communication, and public utilities were appar- 
ently most restrictive, and service, construction, 
and government least restrictive. For example, 
in the finance and transportation divisions, over 
one-third of the job openings specified workers 
under 35 years of age, and more than one-half, 
under 45, as shown in the tabulation on page 24. 
The degree of restriction observed was approxi- 
mately similar in all the cities but Worcester, 
except that the percentages were a few points 
below these levels for finance in Los Angeles and 
transportation in Detroit. 
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Perceniage of job openings spec- 
ifying marimum age limit of— 


Under $5 Under 45 Under 55 





Industry division 

Finance, insurance, and _ real 

a eee ae 36 60 69 
Transportation, communication, 

and public utilities_____...__- 36 53 63 
Wholesale and retail trade 24 47 60 
Durable manufacturing 25 46 57 
Nondurable manufacturing 23 42 48 
Government 19 34 45 
Construction 19 32 44 
Service 10 29 43 


Variations Among Establishments of Different Sizes. 
The larger industrial establishments specified 
upper age limits most frequently and the smaller 
establishments least frequently. Between these 
extremes, the percentage of job openings with 
some age restrictions increased progressively from 
the smallest to the largest establishments—from 
52 percent in establishments employing 7 or fewer 
employees to 78 percent of those employing 1,000 
or more workers. 

Although iirms employing 1,000 or more most 
often specified upper ages on their openings, their 
age limitations were more liberal—many of them 
being age 55 and above—than those employing 
from 100 to 999 workers. With regard to the 
particular upper ages specified, establishments 
employing less than 100 workers most frequently 
specified the most liberal upper ages, followed by 
those employing 1,000 or more workers. The 
most restrictive limitations were most often speci- 
fied by establishments of intermediate sizes, with 
employers of 500-999 being more restrictive than 
those of 100-499 employees, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


Percentage of job openings specifying 
marimum age limit of-— 





Under 85 Under 45 Under 55 
a ee 14 ‘ 47 
8 to 19 workers gto 19 47 
20 to 49 workers_--..!...... 21 51 
50 to 99 workers_____.____- 28 . 52 
100 to 499 workers_________ 27 Be 64 
500 to 999 workers______- 38 70 
1,000 or more workers... -_--- 30 59 


Size of establishment 


The pattern of least age restrictions among the 
smaller firms and greatest restrictions among the 
larger ones generally prevailed in each of the 
7 cities, including Los Angeles, where, as previ- 
ously indicated, the job orders showed relatively 
fewer age restrictions than in the 7 cities combined. 


Educational Requirements 


Educational requirements were specified in 61 
percent of all job openings in the 7 cities. About 
one-third (32 percent) indicated requirements of 
eighth grade education or less, and almost as many 
(29 percent) required education beyond eighth 
grade, with about five-sixths of the latter specify- 
ing high school education or higher. Since the 
survey of job applicants showed that only 20 per- 
cent of those age 45 years and over had education 
of high school or beyond, many older workers were 
apparently at somewhat of a disadvantage in 
competing for openings requiring workers with at 
least high school diplomas. 

In 4 of the 7 cities surveyed, the percentage 
of job openings which required high school 
graduation or higher education, significantly ex- 
ceeded the percentage of older workers having 
such education. In Worcester, the percentages 
were approximately the same. In Miami and Los 
Angeles, the percentage of job openings having 
such requirements was considerably below . the 
percentage of workers with such education. 


Employers’ Reasons for Limited Hiring 


The questionnaires sent to emplovers to ascer- 
tain their policies and practices ‘* with regard to 
the hiring and retention of older workers included 
questions on reasons tending to limit the hiring 
of older workers. The reasons most frequently 
listed were “inability to meet production stand- 
ard,” “inability to meet physical requirements,” 
“lack of flexibility to meet changing conditions,” 
“pension and insurance costs,” and ‘too close to 
retirement age.” These accounted for approxi- 
mately three-fourths of all reasons given, and, 
with few exceptions, were the predominant ones 
given by employers in each city. It should be 
pointed out that, although these reasons suggest 
that certain additional studies are needed to de- 
termine the true facts with respect to older work- 
ers as employees, the findings of recent older 
worker studies of the U. 8. Department of Labor 
indicate that a number of these objections lack 
validity.® 


‘ For a description of the survey techniques used, see p. 15 of this issue. 
5 See, for example, p. 27 of this issue and Measurement of Job Performance 
and Age, Monthly Labor Review, December 1956 (p. 1410). 
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Attitudes Toward Older Workers 


Employment service personnel engaged in this 
study were requested, as already noted, to list 
attitudes and practices (of employers, older work- 
ers, local office staff, and the community in 
general) that contributed most significantly to 
employment problems of older workers. 

Among attitudes and practices on the part of 
employers that seemed to contribute most, the 
following were listed: (1) Too often unnecessarily 
high physical requirements were specified for given 
jobs. Younger workers, therefore, were hired 
when the job could just as well have been handled 
by an older person. Thus, even if there was no 
age restriction, unrealistic or uniformly | igh physi- 
cal restrictions tended to block many older workers 
from employment. (2) Employers often hesi- 
tated to hire an older worker at a lower skill level 
than he had in his last employment, even though 
the applicant was interested in accepting such 
employment. This hesitancy served as an effec- 
tive barrier to the employment of older workers 
since, as indicated in other phases of this study, a 
large percentage of workers who got new jobs 
were willing to accept major occupational change 
and lower pay than they previously had. (3) 
Many employers reassigned their older workers to 
jobs requiring less physical stamina, as necessary, 
but failed to hire older workers from the outside, 
limiting their hiring to younger workers on the 
premise that they were taking care of their own 
older workers. In many cases, an older experi- 
enced worker might be far better qualified and a 
greater asset to the employer. 

The employment service personnel also reported 
that the older worker*himself was often his own 
worst enemy in obtaining suitable employment. 
Among the attitudes and practices on the part of 
older workers which need correction if they are to 
successfully seek work were the following: 


1. Older workers with lengthy work experience with one 
employer did not know how to go about looking for a new 
job. 

2. They often had a defeatist attitude and therefore 
could not impress an employer favorably. 

3. Many older workers did not realistically evaluate 
their own limitations. Some tended to make unduly high 
demands as to wages, location, working conditions, and 
the like. On the other hand, some tended to undersell 


themselves, being too modest or reserved to present their 
own qualifications adequately. 





Staff members of the employment service were 
not at all averse to discussing their own attitudes 
and shortcomings which they felt contributed in 
some way to the problem of placing the older 
worker. Among such attitudes and practices 
cited were: 

1. They sometimes asked the employer, when taking 
his job order, if he had an age range in mind. They felt 
that if they had not brought up the age range, many 
employers might have considered workers above the age 
specified in response to the interviewer’s question. 

2. Anxiety to fill job orders quickly resulted in passing 
up qualified older workers because of the additional time 
required to persuade employers to consider their qualifica- 
tions. 

3. Inept selling techniques were used in discussing quali- 
fications of older workers with employers. It was felt 
that if greater emphasis were placed on the individual job 
seeker’s specific qualifications to meet the employer’s 
needs, more employers would be inclined to consider older 
workers. 


With respect to community attitudes, employ- 
ment service personnel generally felt that, although 
relatively few organized efforts have been made 
specifically on behalf of older workers, a com- 
munity consciousness of their employment prob- 
lems is emerging. They also believed that the 
community at large has been to a considerable 
extent uninformed or misinformed. 

Office personnel were also asked to cite desirable 
attributes of older workers as reported by employ- 
ers who had hired older workers. Attributes most 
frequently cited—sometimes as comparisons with 
younger workers—were: 


1. They had the stability that comes with maturity. 

2. Less time was wasted on the job by older workers. 

3. They generally had steady work habits and a serious 
attitude toward their jobs. 

4. They had consistently less absenteeism and were 
more apt to stay on the job. 

5. They had a sense of responsibility and loyalty to their 
job and to their employer. 

6. They usually required less supervision, once oriented 
on the job. 

7. They were less distracted by outside interests or 
influences, and they were capable of greater concentration. 


One employment office reported that an employer 
stated that he would like to have at least one 
older worker in every working group because of 
the favorable atmosphere and the stabilizing 
influence his presence has on the group. He 
called this ‘unconscious supervision.” 
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Counseling and Placement Methods 


A major objective of the 7-city study was, as 
indicated, to develop and test new or improved 
counseling and placement methods for assisting 
older job seekers in the public employment office 
to obtain suitable employment, with the results 
providing the basis for recommendations for more 
effective service to these workers. 

For this phase of the survey, nearly 7,400 per- 
sons age 45 or over were selected at random from 
workers seeking employment through local em- 
ployment offices in the 7 areas during early 1956. 

In each of the 7 areas, applicants were divided 
into 2 groups of approximately equal size: (1) An 
experimental group of job seekers 45 years of age 
or older who were to be given intensive counseling 
and placement services; and (2) a control group of 
applicants of the same age group, with approxi- 
mately the same characteristics, who were to be 
given the employment services normally offered 
job seekers in the local office. 

Specialized services provided to epplicants in 
the experimental group during the period Janu- 
ary—April 1956 included: 


1. Intensified interviewing to determine more fully their 
possible job qualifications. 

2. More thorough and extensive employment counseling, 
as necessary, to assist them in choosing a suitable field of 
work or to aid them in overcoming lack of con: 
other problems interfering with successful job serch. 

3. Group guidance sessions in which nugeneous 
groups of older workers with special problems of job choice 
or adjustment were encouraged to discuss these problems 
and were assisted through the group method in their 
solution. 

4. Use of aptitude and proficiency tests as an aid in 
determining suitable types of work. 

5. Assistance in preparing resumés of their backgrounds 
which would more effectively point out their job qualifica- 
tions to employers. 

6. Referral to training facilities for the acquisition of 
new or additional skills or occupations. 

7. Solicitation of suitable job opportunities, by telephone 
and by personal contact with employers. 

8. Special efforts to eliminate or modify age specifica- 
tions in job orders and to obtain the employer’s permission 
to refer qualified individuals regardless of age. 

9. Mailings of special letters, summaries of qualifica- 
tions, and other material to selected employers in order to 
interest them in the qualifications of older workers. 

10. Wide-scale community promotional campaigns to 
promote understanding of older workers’ qualifications 
among employers and the public and to encourage em- 
ployers to both hire and retain qualified older workers. 


To ascertain the effects of these special services, 
followup questionnaires were sent to all applicants 
in both the control and the experimental groups, 
and the replies from the two groups were com- 
pared. Response was extremely high: about four- 
fifths completed and returned the questionnaires. 
Information was obtained on an additional 5 per- 
cent of the cases from local office records, so that 
followup information was obtained for 84 percent 
of the applicants in the total sample. 


Employment Results of Special Services. Workers 
who received intensive services from the local em- 
ployment office were substantially more successful 
in finding employment than those who did not get 
such services. In 6 of the 7 cities, a greater per- 
centage of workers in the experimental group ob- 
tained employment than in the control group; in 
the seventh city, the proportions were about the 
same. In 5 cities, there was a significant differ- 
ence, ranging from 8 percentage points in Detroit 
and Worcester to 15 in Miami. Overall, 48.4 
percent of applicants in the experimental group 
found gainful employment during the 3-month 
period, compared with 41.3 percent in the control 
group. In each age range (45-49, 50-54, 55-59, 
60-64, 65 and over), a higher percentage of older 
workers in the experimental group succeeded in 
obtaining employment than of those in the control 
group. 

Perhaps the most significant results of the spe- 
cial services to applicants in the experimental 
group were the actual placements effected by the 
employment service. Placement through the 
employment service was the most frequent single 
method by which applicants in the experimental 
group obtained employment. By contrast, it 
was only the fifth most frequent method for appli- 
cants in the control group, who most frequently 
returned to former jobs. Among the applicants 
who obtained employment, 10 percent of those in 
the control group found their jobs through the 
employment service, whereas almost three times 
as many proportionately (29.5 percent) of those 
in the experimental group got their :obs in this 
manner. If applicants who returned to their 
former employer are not counted, 39.2 percent of 
those in the experimental group who found new 
employment received their jobs through the em- 
ployment service, compared with only 14.6 
percent of those in the control group. 
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In each of the seven cities, a far larger propor- 
tion of older workers in the experimental group 
who obtained employment received their jobs 
through employment service placement than of 
those in the control group. The difference ranged 
from almost 2 to 1 in Worcester to over 5 to 1 in 
Philadelphia. In all but one city, for job seekers 
in the experimental group, employment service 
placement was the first or second most frequent 
method of obtaining employment. For workers 
in the control group (given normal services), 
placement through the employment service was 
the second most frequent method of obtaining 
jobs in 2 of the 7 cities; in no city was it first, and 
in 4 cities it ranked from fifth to seventh. 


Results of Specific Placement Services. Individual 
job solicitation proved to be one of the most effec- 
tive means of placing older workers. Almost one- 
half of the placements of older workers in the 
experimental group resulted from such efforts. 
Of all employment service placements in 6 cities 
(excluding Miami, from which incomplete data 
were received), 48.7 percent were effected through 
job development. 


Also effective in placing older applicants was 
conscientious consideration of their qualifications 
in filling job erders placed with the local office. 
More than one-half (53 percent) of the applicants 
in the experimental group were called in for pos- 


sible job referral. Of those called in, almost one- 
third (30 percent) were placed in jobs. 

Greatest success in obtaining relaxation of upper 
age limitations specified by employers in placing 
job orders was gained when a specific older appli- 
cant’s qualifications were presented to the em- 
ployer as a basis for relaxation. Relaxation of 
age specifications was most successful with firms 
having fewer than 50 employees. Least success 
was with firms having 500 or more employees. 


Changes in Employment. The ability of older 
workers to obtain new employment apparently 
depended in some measure on their willingness to 
accept changes in industry, occupation, and/or 
pay. Changing from one industry to another 
appeared to be necessary more frequently for re- 


* About 30 percent of the applicants in the experimental group were either 
not interested in or unavailable for special services such as counseling. Ex- 
cluding these, 32.3 percent of the group received counseling services. 


employment of older workers than changing from 
one occupation to another. Among the older 
workers placed by the employment service in the 
7 cities, 57 percent changed industries, compared 
with 39 percent who changed occupations. In 5 
of the 7 cities, substantially more of those placed 
changed industry than occupation. In Miami 
and Worcester, however, industry changes (45 
percent and 60 percent, respectively) were only 
slightly more prevalent than occupation changes. 

The youngest age group studied—45 to 49— 
most frequently changed both occupation and 
industry. On the other hand, the oldest age 
group—65 and over—remained in their occupation 
more often than any other age group, but changed 
their industry more frequently than any group 
except the youngest. 

Approximately half of those placed (48 percent) 
received the same or higher pay and 45 percent 
accepted lower pay than they had previously 
received. (Information on pay was not available 
for the remaining 7 percent.) 


Counseling Services. Intensive employment coun- 
seling also played a significant role in developing 
improved employment opportunities, especially 
for those facing particularly difficult employment 
problems. Almost one-fourth (22.5 percent) of the 
experimental group were given counseling services, 
as compared with 2.4 percent of the control group. 
From this experience, it appeared that between 25 
and 30 percent of the applicants age 45 and over 
required employment counseling services as an aid 
in obtaining suitable employment. ® 

Group counseling was also found to be a useful 
means of helping older workers to resolve problems 
involving attitudes, habits, appearances, emotional 
reactions, and other factors which are sometimes 
difficult to discuss in a face-to-face interview by 
the counselor. 

Role playing in group counseling sessions (in 
which an employer or an employment service staff 
member played the role of employer and an appli- 
cant, that of job seeker) was found useful in 
demonstrating effective methods in applying for 
employment. 

Staff clinics (or conferences) were demonstrated 
to be an effective means of solving some of the 
difficult employment problems of individual appli- 
cants because they focused the attention and skill 
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of staff members on such problems and trained 
them to serve difficult-to-place applicants more 
effectively. 

The basic techniques used in local employment 
service offices were found to be in general the most 
effective in serving older workers, where applied 
properly on an intensive basis. However, addi- 
tional techniques such as group counseling, role- 
playing sessions, periodic staff clinics, preparation 
of applicants for employment interviews, and aid 
in preparing resumés of qualifications were also 
found highly useful in individual cases. 


Conclusions 


The seven-city study pointed out that older 
workers, frequently those in age groups as young 
as 35-44 years, face imposing obstacles in ob- 
taining reemployment once they become idle, 
that special and more intensified services are 
required to assist many in obtaining such reem- 
ployment, and that when sufficient time and 
special techniques and efforts are provided, 
effective results can be expected in facilitating the 
employment of these workers. 

The reasons why unemployed older workers 


have greater difficulty in obtaining employment 
are many and varied, as revealed in the seven-city 


study. The first hurdle for the middle-aged or 
older worker to overcome is the extremely low 
maximum hiring ages set by many employers— 
sometimes as low as under 35, as for clerical 
workers, and in many cases, under 45. Often, 
he will face the additional hurdle of educational 
requirements, such as possession of a high school 
diploma which he may have had less opportunity 
to obtain than his younger competitor for a job. 
If he has the educational qualifications, he will 
sometimes meet with the further obstacle of 
rigid physical requirements which may or may 
not be related to the job that is to be filled. 
If he satisfies the physical specifications of the 
job, he will often face a lack of training and 
retraining facilities designed to better prepare 
him to meet the requirements of actual or poten- 
tial job opportunities. Furthermore, he will 
sometimes be confronted with a pessimism and 
lack of confidence on the part of placement 
personnel in placing him, which is born out of 


6 


frustration in earlier efforts to place others of his 
age. Firally, if he successfully overcomes all 
those obstacles, he must often surmount. his 
fears of looking for work and his lack of experience 
and ability in selling himself to an employer, after 
many years of employment during which he had 
no occasion to apply for a new job. 

Apparently, if the employment problem of the 
older worker is to be solved, more realistic atti- 
tudes and practices must be adopted by all who 
directly or indirectly influence his return to a 
self-supporting way of life. If the job seeker is 
to be considered on the basis of his qualifications 
and his ability to meet the actual performance 
requirements of the job, many employers will 
have to modify hiring practices. The worker 
himself needs to understand his qualifications, 
his limitations, the job requirements that he can 
best meet, and the best methods of presenting 
his qualifications to the prospective employer. 
More realistic attitudes and practices on the part 
of employment service staff and others called on 
io assist the older worker in finding suitable 
employment are required, so that they thoroughly 
explore and accurately classify his actual job 
qualifications, give him full consideration for job 
vacancies listed with the office, and employ 
effective selling techniques to that end. Finally, 
adequate training and other facilities must be 
provided to enable the older worker to prepare 
himself more fully for job opportunities that exist 
or are expected to exist. 

To help meet these problems, the Bureau of 
Employment Security has issued program ideas to 
all State employment security agencies to stimu- 
late a special program of service for older workers 
and has also provided special funds to initiate 
expanded programs during the current fiscal year. 
Special procedures and training materials for 
improved services to older workers are being 
prepared, and plans are under way for the intro- 
duction of these materials through special training 
sessions to be conducted by the Bureau’s staff. 
These programs, together with the efforts of other 
interested public and private agencies, employer 
organizations, labor unions, and educational and 
other community groups, should contribute ma- 
terially to assisting the older worker in search of 
a job. 
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Epitor’s Norre.—This article consists principally 
of excerpts from Older Workers Under Collective 
Bargaining—Health and Insurance Plans: 
Pension Plans, BLS Bulletin 1199-2. 


Health and Insurance Plans 


TRADE UNION interest in health and insurance pro- 
grams has been a major force in the growth of 
voluntary insurance programs. Although unions 
have long been concerned with the health and 
security of their members and have provided some 
insurance through union-sponsored beneficial pro- 
grams, the past 10 vears have witnessed a phenom- 
enal growth of prepaid group programs established 
through collective bargaining.' 

Health and insurance programs are established 
on a group basis, applying to all workers in the 
bargaining unit and frequently to employees not 
under the agreement. These programs assure all 
covered workers and, in many cases, their de- 
pendents at least partial protection against the 
financial hazards of illness and death. Although 
the importance of these programs to younger 
workers should not be undervalued, it is obvious 
that the plans have a special significance to older 
workers, not only to those in active employment 
but to those who have retired. 

Group coverage under collectively bargained 
plans makes available to the older worker protec- 
tion and benefits, the cost of which would be con- 
siderably greater, and almost prohibitive in some 
cases, if he had to purchase them on an individual 
basis. Older workers generally can expect to 
receive the same level of benefits as younger 
workers under these plans. Moreover, eligibility 
requirements to participate in the programs are 
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typically the same for all workers regardless of age 
or physical condition. Medical examinations are 
rarely a prerequisite to participation, a fact of 
special significance to newly hired older workers, 
although the practice of prehiring physical exami- 
nations tends to weed out the poor insurance risks. 

The growing movement to extend some type of 
health and insurance benefit protection to retirees 
represents a most desirable aspect of collectively 
bargained programs from the older worker’s view- 
point, and a practice that has no parallel among 
other fringe benefits. Benefits for retired em- 
ployees are also being made available on an 
increasingly comprehensive basis, often including 
all types of benefits available to active workers 
with the exception of those dependent upon an 
employer-employee relationship, e. g., compen- 
sation for wage loss due to sickness or accident. 
Furthermore, the benefits available to retired 
workers are frequently the same as those provided 
prior to retirement. 

Although the treatment of workers under health 
and insurance plans is generally not differentiated 
on the basis of age, some plans have characteristics 
which are not favorable to active or retired older 
workers. Employed older workers sometimes 
face age restrictions which prohibit them from 
receiving benefits, or find that benefits are dis- 
continued at certain ages. Benefits may also be 
reduced during the course of their employment 
solely because of age. Such restrictions affecting 
employed older workers are, however, not com- 
mon. On the other hand, many plans provide 
that coverage of workers will cease upon retire- 
ment, or reduce the level of benefits, or discon- 
tinue dependents’ coverage, or shift the burden 
of cost from the employer to the retired worker 
but permit him to continue his group-rate partici- 
pation. 


Scope of Health and Insurance Plan Study. To 
determine the extent and nature of these prac- 
tices, the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics analyzed 300 selected health and 
insurance plans under collective bargaining which 

*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 For a description of the growth and extent of health and insurance plans 
under collective bargaining, see Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans in 


Union Contracts, BLS Bull. 1187, 1955. A summary of this bulletin appeared 
in the Monthly Labor Review, September 1955 (p. 993). 
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TABLE 1.—Prevalence of benefits under health and insurance plans, by groups covered 





Accidental death | Accident and sick- 


and dismem ber- 
| | ment benefits | 
Group covered | 


Life insurance 


ness benefits 


Hospital benefits Surgical benefits Medica! benefits 





| Plans | Workers 


Workers 








Plans | Workers | Plans Plans | Workers | Plans | Workers | Plans | Workers 
(thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousands ) 
All plans studied..........____| 300 | 4, 981 300 4, 981 300 4, 981 300 4, 981 300 4, 981 300 4, 981 
With benefits for: | | 
Active worker............| 284 | 4,352 | 1154 | 2,250 | 2.239 3,695 | 298 4,908 | 204 4,917) | 198 3, 683 
Dependents of active | | 
worker pemendinedugil 7  ), = | 278 4, 279 263 4, 190 145 2, 774 
Retired worker............/ 146 | 3, 108 5 | 58 67 1, 784 58 1, 745 35 1,491 
Dependents of retired | 
Ee See a i ee Le Se 56 1,729 48 1, 690 31 1, 346 


! | | } 





11 plan did not provide for accidental death benefit. 


were in effect in late 1955.2 These programs 
included one or more of the following types of 
health and insurance benefits: Life insurance, 
accidental death and dismemberment benefits, 
accident and sickness benefits (excluding sick 
leave, State workmen’s compensation, and tem- 
porary disability payments), and cash or services 
covering hospital, surgical, and medical care.® 

The 300'plans studied covered 4,981,000 workers 
or over 40 percent of the total number of workers 
covered by health and insurance plans under 
collective bargaining (table 1). Two-thirds of 
the plans, covering the same proportion of workers 
were in manufacturing industries. The coverage 
of individual plans ranged from 1,000 workers to 
well over 100,000. One-third of the plans, cover- 
ing over two-fifths of the workers, were negotiated 
by multiemployer groups. 

For this study, attention was focused specitically 
on the following aspects of health and insurance 
plans: (1) The availability of benefits to active 
and to retired workers and to the dependents of 
both groups; (2) the effect of hiring age on the 
availability of benefits; (3) changes in the level 
of benefits during active employment on the basis 
of age alone; and (4) the length of time benefits 
are provided to retired workers and their depend- 
ents. In addition, certain characteristics of indi- 
vidual benefits of interest to older workers were 
analyzed. 


Prevalence of Benefits for Active Workers. All but 
a few of the 300 plans in the study provided 
hospital and surgical benefits and life insurance to 
active workers (table 1). Four out of 5 plans 
provided accident and sickness coverage and 2 
out of 3 provided medical benefits. About half of 


22 plans provided occupational accident and sickness benefits only. 


the plans included accidental death and dismem- 
berment benefits. Hospital and surgical benefits 
were extended to dependents in the vast majority 
of plans; medical benefits were less commonly 
extended to dependents. With the exceptions to 
be indicated later, all of these benefits were avail- 
able to all employees regardless of age. 


Loss or Reduction of Benefits to Older Active Work- 
ers. An outstanding characteristic of health and 
insurance plans under collective bargaining, inso- 
far as the older worker is concerned, is the general 
absence of provisions barring the participation of 
older workers, whether newly hired or long em- 
ployed. Only 3 plans discontinued 1 or more 
benefits for the employed worker at a certain age 
and each applied the ban to workers at 65 years 
or older (table 2). A slightly larger number of 
plans (11) withheld coverage under 1 or more 
benefits from workers hired after a specified age. 
Reductions in the level of benefits or other 
modifications based on age alone were somewhat 
more common. Where such limitations occurred, 
it was usually at age 60 or 65 (table 2). For 
example, 17 plans reduced the amount of life 
insurance in effect for active workers at age 65. 
Eight plans reduced medical benefits at age 60 by 
shifting the allowance at that age from a “per 
disability”’ basis to a “per year’’ basis. 


2 This study of provisions affecting older workers is part of a comprehensive 
analysis of all aspects of health and insurance plans. A forthcoming BLS 
bulletin will present the complete results, including additional data relating 
to older workers. 

The plans included in the study were selected to provide a broadly repre- 
sentative picture of health and insurance benefits under collective bargaining 
programs covering 1,000 workers or more. In the selection of the plans, 
the factors given primary consideration were industry, geographic location, 
union, type of bargaining unit, and number of workers covered. 

3 For details of health and insurance plans, see Digest of 100 Selected Health 

Sd Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining, 1954. BLS Bull. 1180. 
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Reduction of benefits was most frequent for 
accident and sickness coverage. About one- 
quarter of the plans, covering slightly more than 
one-tenth of the workers receiving accident and 
sickness benefits, had age restrictions. With one 
exception, the plans with age restrictions specified 
age 60 as the time when accident and sickness 
benefits were reduced. Like medical plans, the 
change consisted primarily of shifting the allow- 
ance from a “per disability”’ to a “‘per year’’ basis. 

The reductions or limitations applicable to 
employed older workers also applied to newly 
hired older workers. In addition, some plans 
reduced or eliminated coverage for new workers 
only. The combined effect of the two types of 
restrictions is shown in table 2. Considering the 


nature of some of the reductions and the ages at 
which they were effective, the impact of age 
differentiation on the newly hired worker seems, 
on the whole, to be relatively minor. 


Loss or Reduction of Benefits Upon Retirement 
When the worker retires, he loses much of the 
protection afforded by health and insurance plans 
during his active employment (table 1). Approxi- 
mately half of ‘the plans continued life insurance 
coverage after retirement, generally at a reduced 
level. A substantially lower proportion of plans 
extended hospital, surgical, and medical benefits 
to retired workers, and only a few continued ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment provisions. 


However, where hospital, surgical, and medical 


TaBLE 2.— Maintenance of benefits for active workers and effect of age at hiring on availability or level of benefits under health 
and insurance plans 





Accidental death 
and dismember- 
ment benefits 


Life insurance 


Provision ee ee ee ee 


Plans Workers Plans Workers 





Accident and 
sickness benefits 


Hospital benefits Surgical benefits Medical benefits 

















Plans | Workers Plans Workers Plans Workers Plans Workers 
(thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousands thousands) 
All plans providing benefit 284 4, 352 14 2, 250 2237 3, 675 293 4, 908 204 4,917 193 3, 683 
— a ! fo. =— as 
Maintenance of benefits for active workers 
Maintained at constant level 
without regard to age 264 3, 588 153 2, 243 182 3, 257 287 4, 665 290 4,711 184 3, 520 
Reduced at specified age 19 761 54 414 6 243 3 201 9 163 
Age & on & 401 1 1 1 1 s 43 
Age 65 17 752 1 13 2 200 2 200 1 120 
Age 66 1 2 
Age 68 1 7 
Age 70 4 3 42 
Discontinued ! at specified age 1 3 l 7 1 l 
Age 65 1 3 : 
Age 68 1 7 . oo 
Age 70 1 5 1 ® 
Effect of age at hiring on availability or level of benefits 
Availability or level of bene- 
fit not affected by age at 
hiring 252 3, 330 148 1, 803 179 2, 770 286 4, 628 288 4, 673 182 3. 482 
Reduced benefit provided if 
hired after age 21 = 4 25 56 866 7 280 238 10 200 
55 1 ae ee eee EE Ree 
aa 3 53 2 16 454 4438 42 438 42 438 49 40 
65 15 552 2 9 2 428 2 200 2 200 l 120 
66 1 2 
6s 1 7 . 
Se ae RES be BARS!) eee: Sees eee een Tee 3 42 
Benefit not available ¢ if hired 
after age 7 225 2 422 2 40 2 6 l 1 
ww) 1 10 j 
55 3 12 1 3 1 1 1 1 
65 3 203 1 415 ‘ 
68 z 1 7 é 
70 1 5 1 
Other. 64 148 ; pid 





| Based on a study of 300 healih and insurance plans under collective bar- 
gaining covering approximately 5 million workers. 

? Excludes plans providing only for occupational disability benefits. 

32 of the 3 plans in this category discontinued a single benefit; under the 
third plan, 2 benefits were aifected 

‘ Includes 1 plan covering 37,000 workers which provided a reduced amount 
of insurance if hired after age 60 for first 36 months of employment. There- 
ifter, same benefits were provided as for employee hired prior to age 6). 





5A total of 11 different plans contained provisions under which 1 or more 
benefits were not available if workers were hired after a specified age. 

* Includes 2 plans covering 135,000 workers providing a reduced amount of 
insurance to workers becoming union members after age 55 and 2 plans 
covering 13,000 workers that do not provide life insurance to workers becoming 
union members at age 56 or later. 

NOTE.— Because of rounding, sums of individual items 


i } do not necessarily 
equai totals. 
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TABLE 3.—Benefit levels for workers retiring at age 65 compared with those provided immediately prior to retirement under 
health and insurance plans. 








Life insurance 


Hospital benefits Surgical benefits | Medical benefits 




















Benefit level for retired worker | | 
| Plans | Workers | Plans | Workers | Plans | Workers | Plans | Workers 
| (thousands) | (thousands) ‘enenened (thousands) 
| | 
Total extending benefit to retired worker_.................-.------------ 3,108| 67) 1, 784 58 1,745| 35 | 1, 491 
Benefits for retired worker: | | | | 
Same as for active worker before retirement..._._..................-.- 7 39 1, 407 39 1, 425 | 25 1, 231 
Less than for active worker in one or more respects....-...........-.- 2, 383 28 377 19 320 | 0} 260 








1 Based on a study of 300 health and insurance plans under collective 
aining covering agp 5 million workers. 
2 Includes 6 plans which maintained same level of insurance on retirement 
for a specified period only, e. g., 1 year. 
benefits were extended, most plans also covered 
the retired worker’s dependents. 

The majority of plans extending hospital, sur- 
gical, and medical benefits to retired workers 
maintained the same provisions that were avail- 
able to the worker prior to his retirement (table 
3). Thus, under such plans the worker faced no 
reduction in protection when he retired at 65. 

Of the 146 plans extending life insurance to 
retired workers, only 29 did not reduce the amount 
immediately upon a worker’s retirement at 65 and, 
of these, 6 maintained the same level of insurance 
for a limited period, e. g., a year. The rest of 
the plans (117) provided for an immediate re- 
duction upon retirement. About three-fourths 
of these plans immediately reduced the amount of 
insurance in effect to a constant level which held 
throughout the retirement period. 


Duration of Benefits for Retired Workers. Although 
many workers stood to lose all their health 
and insurance protection upon retirement and 
others were subject to reduced protection upon 
retirement, rarely did a plan extended to retired 
workers discontinue a benefit during the retire- 
ment period. Thus, as long as a worker so covered 
was in a retired status, which generally meant as 
long as he lived, he did not need to fear loss of 
these benefits because of his age. 


Financing Retired Workers’ Benefits. Under most 
plans extending coverage to retired workers, the 
employer carried all or part of the cost of provid- 
ing these benefits to the retired worker and his 
dependents. With the exception of life insurance, 
however, less than half of the plans required the 
employer to bear the entire cost of the individual 
benefits. Although a substantial proportion of 
plans required the retired worker to pay the 
premiums for hospital, surgical, and medical 

































Note.— Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


benefits if he wished to continue his coverage for 
himself and his dependents, the retiree gained the 
advantage of group-rate participation which 
otherwise might not have been available to him. 


Pension Plans 


More than 13 million workers are covered by 
private pension plans that supplement the Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance program. Of 
these workers, approximately 60 percent are par- 
ticipants in plans under collective bargaining. 
The spread of such plans during the past decade 
undoubtedly has constituted the most significant 
action of this period on the part of unions and em- 
ployers directed specifically to the problems of 
aging workers. This development is important 
not only because it promises to provide an in- 
creasing number of older people with greater 
economic security on retirement, but because it 
may provide, for the employer and the union, an 
equitable solution to the on-the-job difficulties 
encountered by the superannuated or disabled 
worker. 

The primary purpose of a pension plan is to 
provide an income for life to the employee on 
retirement. Under most plans, the worker reach- 
ing retirement age qualifies for an annuity if he has 
fulfilled the stipulated length-of-service require- 
ments. The amount of money he is to receive 
monthly generally depends on his length of service 
and, under many plans, his level of earnings. 
Ordinarily, the retired worker gets the maximum 
return when he qualifies for normal retirement ben- 
efits, that is, he has reached the designated normal 
retirement age and, if required by the plan, has 
completed the minimum service requirements. 





‘ For this analysis, benefits available to the worker retiring at age 65 were 
compared with those available to him immediately prior to retirement (i. e., 
at age 64). It has been previously noted (table 2) that benefits for the active 
worker may have been reduced as he reached a certain advanced age. 
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Although a boon to the worker who reaches 
retirement age with the necessary qualifications 
and who wants to retire, a pension plan may 
present or continue some problems for the older 
worker who is seeking a job, for the worker who 
cannot qualify for retirement pay, and for the 
worker who does not want to retire. For ex- 
ample, an older job applicant may be faced by a 
hiring-age limitation based on pension cost con- 
siderations, whether real or fancied. The newly 
hired worker may find that he cannot participate 
in a pension plan because of his age or he may not 
be able to work long enough to qualify for benefits. 
The employed older worker may be separated 
from his job through no fault of his own and lose 
all of his accrued equity in the pension program. 
Finally, the pension plan may include a provision 
under which the worker is compelled to retire at 
a certain age although he is economically or 
psychologically not ready for retirement. 


$ See Pension Costs in Relation to the Hiring of Older Workers, Bureau of 
Employment Security, September 1956. 

* The 75 plans were so selected as to yield insight into collectively bargained 
pension arrangements in broad segments of industry. In their selection, the 
factors given primary consideration were industry, geographic location, 
union, type of bargaining unit, and number of workers covered. Since the 
sample is comparatively small, however, the results should be viewed as 
indicative rather than conclusive. 

For previous studies in this field, see Pension Plans Under Collective 
Bargaining, BLS Bull. 1147, October 1953—reprinted from articles in Monthly 
Labor Review, March (p. 237), May (p. 484), and July (p. 714), 1953—and 
Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans in Union Contracts, BLS Bull. 1187, 
op. cit 


All aspects of a pension plan are relevant to a 
discussion of the status of older workers. Three 
aspects, however, were selected for examination 
in this report: (1) How the worker qualifies for 
pension benefits under collectively bargained 
plans; (2) certain provisions of these plans which 
affect the older worker before his retirement; and 
(3) involuntary retirement. Attention is directed, 
among other matters, to the types of retirement 
benefits available to older workers and the condi- 
tions which must be met in order to qualify for 
benefits; the extent of and qualifications for vesting 
benefits; and compulsory and automatic retire- 
ment provisions. The problem of pension costs 
relating to the hiring of older workers is discussed 
in another U. S. Department of Labor report.® 


Scope of Pension Plan Study. For this study, 
the Bureau analyzed 75 selected pension plans 
under collective bargaining, in effect in 1955.® 
These plans covered almost 3 million workers, or 
somewhat less than 40 percent of the total cover- 
age of pension plans under collective bargaining. 
Of the 75 plans, 55 were in effect in manufacturing 
industries (covering 2,158,000 workers) and 20 in 
nonmanufacturing industries (775,000 workers). 
They varied in the number of workers covered-— 
from a minimum of 1,000 workers to well over 
100,000. Nearly a third of the plans involved 


TasLe 4.—Distribution of pension plans by specified normal, compulsory, and automatic retirement ages and by amount of 
service credited after normal retirement age 








Service credited after normal retirement age All plans 
None - Until age 68 Until age 72 All service 
Specified retirement age ! — OE et ee ee Cae ae ee = i : - Workers 
thousands) 
Workers Workers Wevkers Workers Plans 
Plans |(thousands)! Plans (thousands)) Plans |(thousancs) Plans (thousands 
Norm Compulsory Automatic 

@O years...... - - 24 259 4 259 
65 years en 5 75 1 2 21 1, 161 27 1, 256 
70 years.....- , 1 5 1 5 
65 years...... 10 | 257 37 253 17 | 510 
65 years....-- = — aval Kiidonistriis 3 414 43 27 6 441 
65 years __- | 65 years. .._.._| 4) 95 | 4 95 
65 years____.. | 67 years____- 1} 32 | 1 32 
65 years. ..| 68 years_. —_ “ - s 1 3 1 3 
65 years ‘ | 70 years. ___- 1 18 1 1 2 19 
65 years__..-. 66 years. ___. | 1 21 1 21 
=e 70 years... 1 5 1 5 
65 years.__.._. 68 years. _- pibenee 58 271 s 271 
65 years.....--- 72 years__. 1 4 l 4 
65 years......-- 70 years. ...-. 70 years. _- 1 10} 1 10 
Tete. 3.5... - 23 503 3 414 1 20 4s 1, 994 7 2, 932 





! § plans specified a lower normal retirement age for women than for men. 
This differential was 5 years in 4 cases, and 10 years in the other. 

21 of these plans permitted service to be accrued after age 60 until a total 
of 20 years was accumulated. 

31 of these plans permitted service to be accrued after normal retirement 
until a total of 30 years was accumulated. 

42 of these plans permitted service to be credited after normal retirement 
until a total of 30 years was accumulated. 


$3 of these plans provided that workers may accumulate credited service 
until age 68 or for a stipulated number of years. The amounts of credited 
service were 15 years in 1 case, 25 years the other 2 cases. 


NoTE.— Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 
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- multiemployer groups. Four-fifths of the plans, 
covering almosi the same proportion of workers, 
were financed solely by employer contributions 
(noncontributory plans). The remainder were 
contributory, usually with the employer paying 
the greater share of the cost. 


Types of Pension Benefits. Under pension plans 
workers may qualify for benefits under three types 
of provisions—normal, early, and disability retire- 
ment. Virtually every pension plan contains a 
normal retirement provision under which the 
worker becomes entitled to a benefit, having other- 
wise qualified, upon reaching the normal retirement 
age specified in the plan. Under an early retire- 
ment provision a worker can retire prior to the 
specified normal retirement age and receive a 
reduced annuity, since, among other reasons, he 
would be expected to receive an annuity for a 
longer period of time. In contrast to normal 
retirement, however, the right to early retirement 
may be contingent upon the employer’s consent. 
The primary purpose of a disability provision is 
to permit those workers who become permanently 
and totally disabled and who do not qualify for 
benefits under other pension plan provisions to 
retire on au immediate benefit. 

Each of the 75 plans studied made provision 
for normal retirement. Early retirement was 
provided for in nearly two-thirds of the plans. A 
similar proportion provided for disability benefits. 
Both early and disability provisions are of partic- 
ular significance to older workers who desire to 
retire before normal retirement age, or who may 
lose their jobs at an advanced age for reasons 
beyond their control, or who become totally dis- 
abled. Under these alternative retirement provi- 
sions, workers are assured of an immediate 
income which otherwise would have been deferred 
until normal retirement or lost entirely. 


Participation Requirements. Participation in a 
pension plan may be a condition of employment 
or a matter of choice for newly hired workers. 
However, under some plans, participation may 
depend upon the worker having completed a speci- 
fied period of employment, or having reached a 
certain minimum age, or being below a specified 
age. Where minimum participation age req lire- 
ments exist, they generally range from ages 25 to 
35, and, therefore, are not of primary concern to 


older workers. On the other hand, if a plan stip- 


‘ulates that a worker cannot become a plan mem- 


ber unless hired before a specified age, the older 
worker is directly affected, since a worker hired 
after the age specified would be permanently ex- 
cluded from plan benefits. 

In addition to disqualifying a newly hired older 
worker through the inclusion of a stipulated maxi- 
mum participation age, plans may exclude the 
older worker through the requirements to qualify 
for benefits. For example, a plan may require 
that a worker have at least 15 years of service 
upon retirement, with a further requirement that 
retirement is automatic at age 65 or that service 
cannot be credited beyond this age. Under this 
plan, a worker would have to be hired not later 
than age 50 in order to qualify for any benefits 
whatsoever.’ 

More than half of the 75 plans studied (41) had 
a maximum hiring age above which workers could 
not qualify for pensions. Of these 41 plans about 
a third established a definite age for participation 
and the remaining included eligibility requirements 
which operated to establish maximum ages. These 
ages ranged from below 50 under 2 plans to age 
65 in 1 plan, as follows: 


Workera 

Mazimum age Plans' (thousands) 

Total... 41 1, 219 
Less than age 50__- 2 59 

50 but less than age 55 s 119 

55 but less than age 60 14 728 

60 but less than age 65 16 301 

Age 65- ae ee z 1 12 


! Based on a study of 75 pension plans under collective bargaining covering 
approximately 3 million workers. In 34 plans, age of hiring was not a factor 
in qualifying for pensions. 


Significantly, plans covering about 30 percent of 
all workers in the study established a maximum 
qualifying age below 60 years. 


Minimum Qualifications for Benefits. Virtually 
every pension plan has minimum requirements 
which the worker must meet in order to qualify 
for retirement benefits. These are usually ex- 
pressed in terms of age or a combination of age 


7It should be emphasized that the operation of these features relates pri- 
marily to a newly hired worker. Where such provisions are included in 
newly established plans, older workers are usually protected in a aumber 
of ways. Credit may be allowed for all or a specified amount of past service 
that is service performed prior to establishment of the plan), thus making 
qualification possible. Special provisions may be made exempting older 
workers from the minimum service requirements to qualify for benefits. 
Exceptions to the age limitationsjon accruing service may,be provided, thus 
enabling older workers to qualify. 
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and years of service. These qualifications are im- 
portant to older workers who have been with 
their employer for a long period of time as well 
as to those who are seeking employment or have 
recently been hired. In the case of long-service 
workers, the earliest age at which they may retire 
and the conditions under which retirement is per- 
mitted are of primary concern, since presumably 
they will have met the minimum service require- 
ments of the plan. The newly hired older workers 
and those seeking work are particularly concerned 
as to whether they will be able to meet the mini- 
mum qualifications to receive benefits in the event 
of voluntary or forced retirement. 

With few exceptions, the plans studied provided 
that a worker must reach age 65 in order to 
qualify for normal retirement benefits. For work- 
ers otherwise qualified, this requirement means 
that, in order to realize the maximum benefit to 
which their service or earnings entitles them, they 
must continue in employment until age 65. In 
the absence of vesting, early retirement, or disa- 
ability provisions (discussed later), it also means 
that workers will lese all of their pension rights 
should their employment be terminated before 
age 65. 

In addition to age requirements, specific service 
requirements also had to be met under more than 
two-thirds (53) of the plans studied in order to 
qualify for normal pensions. Ten and 15 years 
of service were the most common requirements. 
In 51 of the 75 plans, a worker must have been 
employed for 10 or more years to meet the mini- 
mum eligibility requirements for normal retire- 
ment benefits. On the other hand, 22 plans did 
not specify a minimum requirement. 
However, maximum age participation require- 
ments under some of these plans had the same 
effect as the establishment of minimum service 
requirements.® 

For early retirement as for normal retirement, 
10 and 15 years’ service were common require- 
ments. Although the qualifying age most fre- 
quently specified was 55 (in 22 out of 47 plans 
providing for early retirement), more than 60 per- 


service 





*It is possible that the hiring practices of the companies involved may 
have likewise made unnecessary a minimum service period in order to 
qualify for benefits in that workers were not hired above a certain age. 

* Contributions made by an employee under a plan financed by both the 
company and the employee are almost invariably returned to the worker, 
with or without interest, should his employment be terminated prior to 
retirement 


cent of the workers were under plans which per- 
mitted retirement at age 60 at the earliest. 

Unlike plans with normal and early retirement 
provisions, a large proportion (29 out of 48) of the 
plans which provided for disability pensions did 
not establish any age as a basis for qualification. 
The absence of such a requirement is undoubtedly 
attributable, in large part, to the fact tnat the 
incurrence of total and permanent disability is not 
a voluntary action on the part of the worker. 
Furthermore, where the attainment of a specific 
age was required for disability pensions, it was 
generally lower than that for early retirement. 
However, minimum service requirements were 
more prevalent for disability retirement than for 
normal and early retirement. All except 1 of the 
48 plans with disability provisions made service a 
prerequis:te to qualification for benefits, whereas 
about a third of the plans with normal and 
early retirement provisions contained no such 
requirement. 

Age requirements to qualify for benefits were 
lower for women than for men in a number of 
plans. Five plans specified a differential for 
aorma] retirement—5 years, except for 1 plan 
which stipulated 10 years; 3 plans specified a 
differential of 5 years for early retirement. 


Vesting. One means of protecting a worker’s 
credits under pension plans is provided by vesting. 
Vesting may be defined as the guarantee to a 
worker of an equity in a pension plan (based on 
the employer’s contribution)® should his employ- 
ment be terminated before he becomes eligible for 
retirement. This equity, of course, would not be 
as large as if he had worked until his normal 
retirement age. 

The practice of vesting is of special significance 
to older workers. If workers have vested pension 
rights and lose their jobs for any reason after 
qualifying for vesting, they are assured at least a 
partial pension, usually deferred until normal re- 
tirement age. When seeking employment else- 
where, an older worker may find an employer more 
favorably inclined to hire him if the employer 
knows that the applicant already has vested pen- 
sion rights with another firm. 

Over two-fifths (33) of the plans studied pro- 
vided for vesting. With one exception, these 
plans provided for deferred full vesting—a_pro- 
vision under which all rights to future pension 
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payments are deferred until a worker has attained 
a certain age and/or has completed a specified 
period of employment or participation in the plan. 
Approximately a third of the noncontributory 
plans were vested; all but one contributory plan 
was vested. Both age and service requirements 
were specified in 19 of the 32 plans with deferred 
full vesting. Age 40 and 10 years’ service were 
the requirements covering the largest proportion 
of workers. 


Multiemployer Pension Plans. Another means of 
protecting pension credits is to broaden the area 
covered by a plan, thus enabling a worker who 
moves from one firm to another to transfer his 
pension credits. These plans generally involve a 
fund to which a number of employers under con- 
tract with a union contribute a specified amount. 
As long as the worker is employed by one of these 
employers, he continues to build up credit under 
the plan. The distinction between this type of 
pension right protection and that provided by 
vesting is that under the latter the equity, once 
vested, is never lost. The worker can move to 
another employer not covered by the plan or quit 
work and still be assured of an eventual benefit. 
Under a multiemployer plan without a vesting 
provision, the worker generally must continue in 
employment with one of the participating employ- 
ers until he qualifies for retirement benefits. 


Compulsory and Automatic Retirement. Compul- 
sory and automatic retirement are two forms of 
involuntary retirement based on age alone. A 
compulsory retirement provision stipulates an age 
at which the worker loses the privilege of deciding 
whether he should retire or continue on his job. 
He may, however, be permitted to continue in 
employment on a year-to-year basis in some cases, 
subject to passing annual physical examinations or 
meeting standards of job performance. 

An automatic retirement provision, on the other 
hand, stipulates an age at which a worker must 
cease his employment with a firm, the plan having 
irrevocably established this age as a maximum. 

Of the 75 pension plans analyzed, 43 included 
compulsory retirement provisions. Age 65 was 
the most common compulsory retirement age (25 
plans), followed by age 68 (15 plans). Of the 


43 plans, 20 also provided for automatic retire- 
ment at specified ages, most commonly at age 68. 
Most multiemployer plans had no compulsory or 
automatic retirement provisions. 


Service After Normal Retirement Age. To an older 
worker approaching normal retirement age and 
covered by a plan which permits him to continue 
working beyond that age, the question of whether 
his service will be credited toward his pension 
during the extended period may be extremely im- 
portant. He may be able to qualify for pension 
benefits only by being able to receive credit for 
these years. Although the worker who meets the 
minimum requirements upon reaching normal 
retirement age is not faced with a problem of 
qualifying, the ability to accrue additional credit 
will add to his future pension income, which is an 
important consideration."® 

Full credit for all service beyond normal re- 
tirement age was provided in 48 plans, but 23 
allowed no credit at all (table 4). Significantly, 
of the 48 crediting all service, 26 did not have 
compulsory retirement provisions. Thus, it would 
be possible for nearly half of the workers covered 
by this study to remain at work as long as they 
desired, or were able to, with the assurance that 
their additional service, if needed, would be 
credited. 


Recent Modifications. Of the 75 plans included 
in this study, 61 were also analyzed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1952 as part of a larger 
study of pension plans under collective bargain- 
ing.!' A comparison of these 61 plans, between 
1952 and late 1955, indicates that: Early retire- 
ment provisions were added to 4 plans, and 8 
plans were amended by making more liberal the 
early retirement provisions which were in effect 
in 1952; 6 plans added disability retirement 
clauses, and 8 plans liberalized existing provisions; 
vesting provisions were added to 11 plans and 
amended in 2 plans; under 2 plans provisions for 
compulsory retirement were added and under 
another plan this provision was deleted. 


% Under sone plans, the minimum requirements to qualify for benefits 
entitle the worker to the maximum benefits possible. Also, some plans set 
&@ maximum service requirement for maximum benefits. Any service beyond 
the stipulated maximum will not increase the worker’s pension. 

1 BLS Bull. 1187. 











Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Major Agreement Expirations 
or Reopenings in 1957* 


THE SELECTED collective bargaining agreements 
listed below expire or may be reopened for wage 
negotiations between January 1 and December 31, 
1957. The listing also includes a number of large 
agreements which are not scheduled to terminate or 
to be reopened but which provide for wage adjust- 


ments based upon changes in living costs or specify 
deferred wage increases payable during 1957. 

Information for this listing of 161 situations, 
involving approximately 4.5 million workers, was 
obtained from agreements on file in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as of December 1, 1956, supple- 
mented in a few instances by other current sources. 
Each of the agreements selected covered 5,000 or 
more workers. 





*Compiled in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations by 
Cordelia T. Ward. 


Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January—December 1957 } 














| Approx- | Provisions effective January-December 1957, for— 
imate 
Company and location Union? = Expiration date? | " ; . 
| ployens | | Wage reopening iene albaeened ‘ Deferred wage increase 
| covered | 
| | 
Food and kindred products 
| | 
Brewers Board of Trade, | Teamsters.........| 6,300 | May 1958__.._.._. Sse ot itive Pease cba nineitinglinitaiaiocsniilaseaacaaibstin $4.50 per week for hourly 
New York, N. Y. | rate employees and 80 
} cents per day for em- 
| ployees paid on basis of 
} the Delivery Rate Sched- 
| | ule and the Bulk De- 
livery Schedule, on June 
| | 1, 1957. 
Brewery Proprietors of Mil- | Brewery EE ae 
waukee, Wis. | | 
California Brewers Associa- | Teamsters___- 8,000 | March 1958__....-- |. Shbdaweaiednebael 5 per week on Apr. 1, 1957. 
tion (Intrastate). 
California Processors and do 45,000 | February 1959 §___|.........-- RE EE 
Growers, Inc. (Intrastate). | 1957. 
Campbell Soup Co., Cam- | Packinghouse 5,000 | February 1959.....; Mar. 1, 1957, on 
den, N. J. | | days’ notice. 
Armour & Co. (Interstate) ..| Meat Cutters 5,000 | August 19598....../...___- Semiannually (Janu- | 7.5 cents per hour on Sept. 
| ary and July) 1, 1957. 
Armeur & Co. (Interstate)..| Packinghouse.....| 25,000 | August 1959 §____ alatasameniemen Do. 
Swift & Co. (Interstate) -...| Meat Cutters 6,000 | August 1959 §___. ee Do. 
Swift & Co. (Interstate) Packinghouse - - --- 20,000 | August 1959 ®..... |.......- re inievbes Do 
Tobacco manufactures 
American Tobacco Co. | Tobacco_.......--- 7,800 | December 1957 _- 
(North Carolina and Vir- | 
ginia). | 
Teztile-mill products 
Bates Manufacturing Co. | Textile Workers 5,500 | April 1958_.....- Apr. 15, 1957, on 60 |........... 
(Intrastate— Maine). ; Union. days’ notice. 
Berkshire Hathaway, Inc. |.-...do_............ 11,000 | April 1958 §_____- 8 Se, a es 


(Massachusetts, Rhode 
Isiand, and Vermont). 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January—December, 
1957 —Continued 


























T 
Sporee- Provisions effective January-December 1957, for— 
a 
Company and location Union ? number | Expiration date * | | 
of em- : | Automatic cost-of- | ’ 
ployees | Wage reopening living adjustment‘ | Deferred wage increase 
covered | 
j | eee 
Teatile-mill products—Con. | ‘ | | 
Dan River Mills, Inc.,Dan- | United Textile 10,000 | May 1957_.......- FEE Ee es Se ee 
ville, Va. | Workers. | | 
Dyeing and finishing com- Textile Workers 14,000 | October 1958. ____- a ee FR Re ee NN --| 6 cents per hour on Oct. 1, 
panies (New York and Union. | | 1957 
New Jersey metropolitan | 
area). i | 
Knitted Outerwear Manu- | Ladies’ Garment-. 5,800 | June 1958_........- ic a i 
facturers Association, | days’ notice. 
Pennsylvania District, | | 
Philadelphia, Pa. | | | 
United Knitwear Manufac- |__._- ” eee 7,000 | July 1958_........ In event of change in |.................-...--- } 
turers League, Inc., New | the cost of living, or | 
York, N. Y. | in purchasing power | 
| of the dollar. | 
Apparel | | | 
| 
Allied Underwear Associa- |... -- | SREES Se 14,100 | June 1960._.....__| In event of increase in |.........-- a 
tion; Lingerie Manufac- cost of living, na- | | 
turers Association; and tional currency reg- | 
Negligee Manufacturers ulation, or other 
Association, (Metropoli- | changes affecting | 
tan New York area). purchasing power of 
the dollar. | 
Clothing Manufacturers As- | Clothing..........| 150,000 | May 1957____-- ; 
sociation of the U. 8. A. : | 
(Interstate). | 
Eastern Women’s Head- | Hatters. ._......-- 12,000 | December 1957-...|.....-.-..------- 
wear Association, Inc. | | 
(New York and New Jer- 
sey). | | 
Industrial Association of | Ladies’ Garment-- 10,000 | December 1957....| In event of increase or |..........-.--- 


decrease in cost of | 
} | living, national cur- 
rency regulation, or 
other changes affect- 


Juvenile Apparel Manu- | 
} 
| | ing purchasing pow- 


facturers, Inc. (Greater 
New York area). 


er of the dollar. 

85,300 | January 195%__..._| In event of increase or 
ufacturers Association; decrease in cost of 
United Popular Dress living since Mar. 1, 
Manufacturers Associa- | | 1955; any wage re- 
tion; United Better Dress | | duction not to be 
Manufacturers Associa- greater than in- | | 


Popular Priced Dress Man- | ---.- do. 


























tion; National Dress Man- creases granted July | 

ufacturers Association; 1953 and thereafter 

and Affiliated Dress Man- under this provi- 

ufacturers Association (In- sion. } 
terstate). 

Industrial Council of Cloak, |----- (ees 50,000 | May 1959_-._..- ee SS eee 
Suit and Skirt Manufac- Consumer Price In- | 
turers, Inc.; Merchants’ } dex (CPI) rises 5 | 
Ladies’ Garment Associa- percent above May | 
tion, Inc.; Infants’ and 15, 1953, level. Un- | 
Children’s Coat Associa- ion may also reopen | 
tion, Inc.; and American with respect to any 
Cloak and Suit Manufac- } further 5 percent in- 
turers Association, Ine. | } crease on May 1 or | 
(New York, New Jersey, Oct. 15. | 
Pennsylvania, and Con- | 
necticut). | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January—December, 


1957 —Continued 





Company and location Union ? 


Apparel—Continued 
Association of | Ladies’ garment 
Blouse Manufacturers, 

Ine (New York, New 

Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 


National 


Connecticut). 


Lumber and wood products 
(except furniture) 
Douglas Fir Plywood Mills | Woodworkers 

(Oregon and Washington). 
Southern California Lumber 
Employers Council, 
Angeles County, Calif. 


Carpenters 
Los 
Paper and allied products 


International Paper Co Paper Makers; 


Southern Kraft Division Pulp; and 

(Interstate). Brotherhood of 
Electrical 
Workers. 


Paper Makers; 
and Pulp. 


Pacific Coast Association of 
Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facturers (Washington, 
Oregon, and California). 


Printing, publishing, and 
allied industries 
Metropolitan Lithographers | Lithographers 
Association, Inc. (New 
York, N. Y., area). 


New York Employing | Typographical 
Printers’ Association, 

Inc.— Printers League Sec- 

tion, New York, N. Y. 


Chemicals and allied products | 


Textile Workers 


Union. 


American Viscose Corp. 
(Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia). 


Mine Workers, 
District 50 
(Ind.). 


Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 


land, Mich. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Approx- 
imate 
number 
of em- 
ployees 
covered 


18, 000 


000 


, 300 


19, 000 


7,000 


5, 300 


11, 000 


7, 300 


Provisions effective January-December 1957, for 


Expiration date 3 
Automatic cost-of- 


living adjustment ¢ Deferred wage increase 


Wage reopening 


In event of increase in 
of living, na- 
tional currency leg- 
islation, or other 


December 1958 _- 
cost 


changes which shall 
| decrease the pur- 
chasing power of the 
dollar 
| 
March 1960 At any time, en 15 
days’ notice 
June 1959 10 cents per hour on July 1, 
1957. 
May 1958 5 percent (9 cents per hour 
minimum) on June 1, 
1957 
Bie TRGB. wcnccns- June 1, 1957, on 60 
days’ notice. é 
|). On May 1, 1957: $ per 
week for all minimum 
wage scales (except those 
listed under miscellane- 
ous will receive $2); %& 
per week for journeymen 
(except those listed un- 
der miscellaneous) plus 
any additional amount 
necessary to reach new 
minimum; $ per week 
for apprentices 
June 1957__-- 
| 
| 
May 1959 #____ . » 4 percent (5-9 cents per 


hour) plus classification 
adjustments, on June 1, 


| 1957. 
March 1959_. Bee Quarterly (February, cents per hour after 8 
May, August, m., Mar. 4, 1957 


November) 
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Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January—December, 


1957 '—Continued 





Compahy and location 


Union ? 


| 
| 


Approx- 
imate | 
number 
ofem- | 
ployees | 
cov 


| 


Expiration date * | 


| Provisions effective January-December 1957, for— 





Wage recpening 


Automatic cost-of- 
living adjustment ¢ 


Deferred wage increase 





Products of petroleum and coal | 


Atlanta Refining Co. (Inter- 
state). | 

Sinclair Oi] Corp. 
State). 


(Inter- 


Rubber mroducts 


B. F. Goodrich Co. (Inter- 
State). 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber | 
Co. (Interstate) - 

United States Rubber Co. 
(Interstate). 


Leather and leather products 


Massachusetts Shoe Manu- | 
facturers (Intrastate). 


Stone, clay, and 
glass products 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. (Interstate). 


National Association of 
Manufacturers of Pressed 
and Blown Glassware— 
Automatic machine plants 
and commercial mold 
shops (Interstate) . 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co.— 
Glass container plants | 
(Interstate). 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.— 
Flat glass plants (Inter- 
State). 


U. 8S. Potters Association 
(Interstate) . 


Primary metal industries 


Aluminum Company of 


America (Interstate). 


Atlantic Inde- 
pendent Union 
(Ind.). 


Oil, Chemical and 


Atomic. 
Rubber. _- 


. 


-do-- 


United Shoe 
Workers. 


Glass and Ce- 
ramic. 


Flint Glass 


Glass Bottle 


Glass and Ce- 
ramic. 


Potters 


Steelworkers. ____- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


11,000 | 


10, 000 


15, 000 
24, 000 


35, 000 


12, 000 


10, 000 


7, 000 


10, 000 


12, 000 


18, 000 


17, 400 


March 1957 


June 1957 


March 1957 
February 1957 


April 1957. 


At any time, on writ- 
ten notice by either 
party. 


.-| At any time, on 60 
days’ notice. 
do 


-do 


December 1957 _- 


September 1958__- 


August 1957 5 


March 1957 


September 1958 


September 1957 


July 1959 


September 1957 


September 1957 


Semiannually (Febru- 
ary and August). 


On Jan. 1, 1957: 3 percent 
general increase; 5 cents 
per hour to packers’ and 
repairers’ miminum rates. 


5 cents per hour on Sept. 
25, 1957, to increase buse 
rates and/or improve 
fringe benefits other than 
pensions. Parties meet 1 
week prior to Sept. 25, 
1957, to determine appli- 
cation of increase. 


5 cents per hour on Sept. 
25, 1957, to increase base 
rates and/or improve 
fringe benefits other than 
pensions. Parties meet 1 
week prior to Sept. 25, 
1957, to determine appli- 
cation of increase 


7 cents per hour plus an in- 
crement of 0.2 
cent per hour between 
job grades and an addi- 
tional 2 cents for inequity 
vijustments on Aug. 1. 
1957. 


increase 
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Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January—December, 
1957 —Continued 











| | Approx- Provisions effective January-December 1957, for— 
| | imate 
Company and location | Union ? | number | Expiration date? | | | 
| of em- | Automatic cost-of- | 
| | ployees | Wage reopening living adjustment‘ | Deferred wage increase 
| covered 
Primary metal industries— | | 
| 
Continued | 
| } } | 
Aluminum Company of | Aluminum__-.-.-.---. | 10,600 | July 1959.........-|... : , Semiannually (Febru- 7 cents per hour plus 3.5 
America (Interstate). | ary and August). cents per hour for wage 
| | | | structure adjustments on 
| | | Aug. 1, 1957. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (In- | Steelworkers......| 90,000 | June 1959_._..__- Faecstasiietaihs bsp ae Semiannually (Janu- | 7-13 cents per hour on July 
terstate). ary and July). | 1, 1957 
Chicago Foundrymen’s As- | Molders._.......-- 5,300 | Apri] 1950.........|....-.- sdiaiiigi j 5-10 cents per hour on May 
sociation and independent | | 1, 1957. 
companies (Intrastate— | 
Illinois). | 
Kaiser Aluminum and | Steelworkers------ 7,800 | July 1959.........- SEES See .....-..| Semiannually (Febru- | On Aug. 1, 1957: 7 cents per 
Chemical Corp. (Mary- | ary and August). hour plus 0.4 cent per 


| 

land, Ohio, and Washing- | | hour increase iy; incre- 

ton). | ments between jot zrades 

| at the western plants; 9 

| cents per hour plus 0.3 

cent per hour increase in 

increments between job 

| grades at the eastern 
plants. 


National Lead Co.— | Auto Workers_..- 6,500 | August 1958____. maine toat - Annually (September) | 4 cents per hour for incen- 
DoehlerJarvis Division | | tive workers and 5 cents 
(Interstate). | per hour for hourly rated 

noninecentive workers, on 
| July 1, 1957. 
Reynolds Metals Co. (Inter- | Steelworkers. - -. 8,500 | July 1959 §.........}_. siseaieens ..------| Semiannually (Febru- | 7 cents per hour plus an 
State). } ary and August). increment increase of 0.2 
cent between job grades 
and an additional 3 cents 
for inequity adjustments, 
} on Aug. 1, 1957. 

United States Steel Corp. ee 148, 000 | June 1959 = oan Semiannually (Janu- | 7-13 cents per hour on July 
(Interstate). ary and July) 1, 1957. 

United States Steel Corp.— _do lenis 9,800 | June 1959__- iinod do $7.36-$12.16 biweekly in- 
Salaried employees (In- | crease effective July 1, 
terstate). 1957 


Fahricated metal products 


American Can Co. (Inter- do ; 20,000 | September 1959__- os Semiannually (April | Basic increase of 7 cents 

state). and October) per hour for hourly work- 
ers and $2.80 per week 
for salaried workers, on 
Oct. 1, 1957. 


California Metal Trades | Machinists__- 5,500 | June 1957 i 
Association (Intrastate). | | | 
‘ Continental Can Co., Inc. | Steelworkers. ._- 17,000 | June 1959 § | ae Semiannually (April | Basic increase of 7 cents 
(Interstate). and October per hour for hourly work- 


ers and $2.80 per week 
| for salaried workers, on 
| Oct. 1, 1957. 

Machinery (ercept electrical 


Allis-Chalmers Manufac- | Auto Workers 9,000 | August 1958. ES Rene ae ‘ Quarterly (March, 2%4 percent (6 cents per 
turing Co., West Allis, | | June, September, hour minimum), on the 
Wis } December first pay period after 

| Aug. 28, 1957. 

Automotive Tool and Die do-. SO a ee ee ‘ se Recicmaceseasn 6 cents per hour for base 
Manufacturers Associa- | | rates of less than $2.69 
tion, Detroit, Mich. ; and 8 cents for base rates 


of $2.69 or more, on June 


1, 1957. 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment 


provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January—December, 


1957 —Continued 





Company and location 


| Approx- | 


Union ? 


imate 


| number | 


of em- 


| ployees 


covered 


Expiration date 4 


Wage reopening 





Machinery (except 
electrical) —Continued 


Caterpillar 
Peoria, Ill. 


Tractor Co., | 


Deere and Co. (Iowa and 
Illinois). 


General Motors Corp. (In- 
terstate). 


International Harvester Co. 
(Interstate). 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. | 
(Intrastate—Ohio). 


| Electrical machinery, equip- 
ment, and supplies 


Electric Auto-Lite Co. (In- | 
terstate). 


General Electric Co. (Inter- 
State). 


Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co. (Intrastate—Massa- 
chusetts) . 
Westinghouse Electric | 
Corp. (Interstate). 


Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. (Interstate). 


Transportation equipment 





Bell Aircraft Corp., Niagara 
and Erie Counties, N. Y. | 


Bendix Aviation Corp. (In- 

terstate). | 

| 

Boeing Airplane Co. (Intra- | 

state—Washington). 
Boeing Airplane Co., Wich- 

ita, Kans. | 


Auto Workers__- 


International 
Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

Auto Workers. 


Steelworkers _- 


Auto Workers __.-- 


International 
Union of Elec- | 
trical Workers. | 

Brotherhood of 
Electrical 
Workers. 

International 
Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. 


Federation of 
Westinghouse 
Independent 
Salaried Unions 
(Ind.). 


Sepia cshieionient 


See footnotes at end of table. 


23, 000 


17, 000 


July 1958 


| July 1958 __ 


| July 1958. - 


| May 1958 
July 1958... - 


August 1959_ 


October 1960 


| In event of a national | 
emergency. 


August 1957 


| October 1960 #..__-| 


October 1960 


| April 1957... 


August 1958__. 


| 
| 
| 


May 1928 


July 1958 _. 


Provisions effective January-December 1957, for— 





Automatie cost-of- 
living adjustment ¢ 


Quarterly (March, 
June, September, 
December). 


Semiannually (Jan- 
uary and July). 


Quarterly (March, 
June, September, 
December). 

Quarterly (January, 
April, July, Octo- 


Quarterly (March, 
June, September, 
December for 
monthly employ- 
ees; February, 
May, August, 


November for hour- | 
ly and salaried em- 


ployees on a weekly 
schedule). 
Quarterly (March, 
June, September, 
December for 
monthly ermploy- 
ees; February, 
May, August, No- 
vember for weekly 
employees). 


Quarterly (March, 
June, September, 
December). 


Deferred wage increase 


6 cents per hour for rates of 
less than $2.60 and 7 cents 
for rates of $2.60 or more, 
on Monday following 
July 30, 1957. 

3 percent effective with 
first pay period begin- 
ning on or after Aug. 14, 
1957. 

2% percent (6 cents per 
hour minimum), on May 
29, 1957. 

24 percent (6 cents per 
hour minimum), on Aug. 
23, 1957. 

9 cents per hour on Aug. 
24, 1957. 


6 cents per hour on June 1, 
1957. 


3 percent (4.5 cents per 
hour minimum), on 


Sept. 15, 1957. 


3 percent (not in excess of 
5-10 cents per hour for 
hourly employees or $2- 
$4 per week for salaried 
employees), on Oct. 14, 


3 percent (minimum $1.80 
per week for weekly em- 
ployees; $7.80 per month 
for monthly employees), 
on Oct. 14, 1957. 


2% percent (6 cents per 
hour minimum), on first 
Monday following Sept. 
1, 1957. 

7 cents per hour on May 
22, 1957. ‘ 

7 cents per hour on July 
23, 1957. 
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Expiration, reopening, and wage adjustment provisions of selected collective bargaining agreements, January—December, 
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Company and location 


Approx- 
imate 
number 
of em- 


Union ? 


ployees | 
covered | 


Expiration date? 


Provisions effective January-December 1957, for— 





Automatic cost-of- 
living adjustment ¢ 


Deferred wage increase 





Trans portation equipment— 
Continued 


Curtiss-Wright Corp.— | 
Wright Aeronautical Di- | 
vision (Intrastate—New 
Jersey). 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., | 
El Segundo and Santa | 
Monica, Calif. | 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., 
Long Beach, Calif., and | 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp. — Fairchild 
Aircraft Division, Ha- 
gerstown, Md. 

General Dynamics Corp.— 
San Diego Division of 
Convair (California, New | 
Mexico, and Maryland). 

General Dynamics Corp.— 
Convair Division, Fort | 
Worth, Tex. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.— 
Georgia Division, Mari- 
etta, Ga. 

Lockheed Aireraft Corp.— 
California Division, Los 
Angeles County, Calif. 

Glenn L Martin Co., | 
Middle River, Md. 


North American Aviation, |--.- 


Ine. (Ohio and Califor- 
nia). 

Republic Aviation Corp., | 
Long Island, N. Y. | 

Thompson Products, Inc.— 
Tapeo Division (Intra- | 
state—Ohio). 

American Motors Corp. | 
(Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin) | 

Chrysler Corp.—Produc- 
tion and maintenance 
(Interstate). 

Chrysler Corp.—Office and 
clerical (Interstate). } 

Ford Motor Co. (Inter- 
state). 

General Motors Corp. 

(Interstate). 


Studebaker- Packard 
Corp.—Studebaker Divi- 
sion, South Bend, Ind 


Bethelem Steel Co.—Ship- 
building Division (East 
Coast) 

Pacific Coast Shipbuilders 
(Interstate). 


See footnotes at end of table 


Auto Workers___. 


Machinists - 


Auto Workers 


Machinists 


16, 400 | 


22, 000 


11, 500 


Machinists-----.-- 11, 000 


Aircraft Workers 
Alliance, Ine. | 


(Ind.). | 
Auto Workers__... 


140, 000 


375, 000 


Marine and Ship- 
building. 


14, 000 


Metal Trades 
Department 


14, 000 


32, 800 | 


9, 600 


| September 1957__- 


March 1958 §_. 


| March 1958 


October 1957. . .. 


| April 1958......._- 


| April 1958. 


March 1957 


June 1958___._. 


March 1958 


March 1958 5 


May 1958 


| June 1958_...._- 


May 1958 


May 


June 


May 


August 1958. _... 


July 1959 #_____ 


June 1957 


: 
Wage reopening | 
| 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





| Quarterly (February, 


May, August, 
November). 
— © 


Quarterly (January, 
April, July, 
October). 


Quarterly (January, 
April, July, Octo- 
ber) 


Quarterly (March, 
June, September, 
December 


Escalator clause 
dates not available. 


7 cents per hour on Apr. 
1, 1957. 


7 cents per hour on Mar. 
18, 1957. 


7 cents per hour on Apr. 
1, 1957. 


7 cents per hour on Apr. 
15, 1957. 


7 cents per hour on Feb. 18, 
1957. 


6 cents per hour effective 
first pay period following 
June 30, 1957 

3 percent (6 cents per hour 
minimum), on Mar. 4, 
1957. 

7 cents per hour on Apr. 1, 
1957 

6 cents per hour on June 1, 
1957 


232 percent (6 cents per 
hour minimum), on June 
1, 1957. 

Do. 


3 percent § ($10.98 
month minimum), 
June 1, 1957 

24 percent 
hour minimum), on June 
1, 1957 

24 percent (6 cents per 
hour minimum), on May 
29, 1957. 

2% percent (6 cents per 
hour minimum), first 
pay period commencing 
after Sept. 1, 1957. 

7-10 cents per hour in 1957. 


per 
on 


(6 cents per 
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Approx- | Provisions effective January-December 1957, for 
| | imate | z 
Company and location | number | 
| | of em- A Automatic cost-of- 
ployees | : Wage reopening living adjustment ¢ Deferred wage increase 
| covered | 





Expiration date 3 





Professional, scientific, and | | | 
controlling instruments | | | 
Sperry Rand Corp.—Sperry | International q May 1961 5__ oe eee ...----.-----| Escalator clause— 5.3 percent increase sched- 
Gyroscope Co. Division | Unionof Elec- | | | dates not available uled for May 1957—5 
(Great Neck, N. Y., area). trical Workers, | | cents of which was effec- 
tive Nov. 1, 1956. 


| 
Mining— Metal and coal | 


Anaconda Copper Mining | Mine, Mill (Ind.) SE eee ee ee ee = 6 cents per hour plus an in- 
Co. (Intrastate—Mon- | crement increase of 4 
tana). | | cent per hour or 2 cents 

| | | | per shift in the spread 
| | between job classifica- 

| tions on July 1, 1957 

Anthracite Coal Operators | Mine Workers 3 | November 1957 
(Intrastate—Pennsylva- | (Ind). 

nia). 


| September 1957. a en eee 80 cents per day on Apr. I, 
(Interstate). 1957. 
Kennecott Copper Corp | Mine, Mill (Ind.). June 1959 § 7 cents per hour on July 1, 
(Nevada, Utah, Arizona, } 1957. 
and New Mexico). 
United States Steel Corp., | Steelworkers | Jane 1980..........|.. ‘ .---.---| Semiannually (Janu- | 7-11.4 cents per hour on 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., | ary and July). | July 1, 1957. 
Division (Intrastate— ' ; 
Minnesota). 


Bituminous Coal Operators | 


Construction | ' 





Associated General Con-/ Building Trades | See notation for de- June 1, 1957: Carpenter 
tractors of America, Inc. Council. | | ferred wage in- rate shall be adjusted to 


(Intrastate— Arizona). crease. equal the Apr. 1 national 
} | average of journeyman 


carpenter wage rates, as 
reported by BLS. June 
1, 1957, all other rates 
wil] be increased 4 per- 
cent unless C PI for Mar 
15, 1957, is more than 5 
points lower than the 
Mar. 15, 1956, CPI, in 
which case the increase 
shall not be effective: 
should the CPI for Mar. 
} 15, 1957, exceed by more 
| } than 5 points the C PI for 
Mar. 15, 1956, the in- 
| crease shall be the per- 
| centage increase in* the 
| CPI. 
Associated General Con- | April 1961_........| Apr. 30, 1957, on 60 
tractors of America, Inc. days’ notice. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





(Central and Northern 
Catifornia). 

Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Inc. 
(4 Bay Area counties in 
California). 

Associated General Con- | 32,000 | April 1957 
tractors of America, Inc. | 





(42 counties in Northern | 

California). | 
Associated General Con- |___. 35,000 | April 1957 

tractors of America, Inc. | | 

(Southern California). 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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| Approx- 
imate 
Company and location Union ? 
| of em- 
ployees 
covered 


Construction—Continued 


Associated Hod Carriers; 
Plasterers; and 


General Con- 
tractors of America, Inc. 
(Southern California). 

Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Inc., 
and Home Builders Asso- 
ciation of South Florida 
(Intrastate— Florida). 

Associated General Con- 
tractors of Massachusetts, 
Inc. (Intrastate). 

Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Inc. 
(Intrastate—New York 


Teamsters. 
Carpenters 


Hod Carriers 


Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Inc. 
(Washington and Idaho). 


Associated General Con- 12, 000 


tractors of America, Inc 
(Intrastate—W ashington). | 


Carpenters 


Association of Master Paint- | Painters 
ers and Decorators of the 
City of New York, Inc., | 
New York, N. Y. 

Bay Area Painters and 
Decorators Joint Com- 
mittee, Inc. (Intrastate 
California). 


Builders’ Association of 
Chicago (Cook, Lake, and 
Du Page Counties, IIl.). 

General Building Contrac- | 
tors Association (Intra- | 
state— Pennsylvania). | 

Master Builders’ Associa- | Hod Carriers 
tion of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Inc. (Intrastate— 
Pennsylvania). | 

New York Electrical Con- | Brotherhood of 
tractors’ Association, Inc.; Electrical 
Master Electrical Con- Workers 
tractors’ Association, Inc.; | 
and Greater City Elec- 
trical Contractors’ 
ciation, Inc. (Greater New | 
York City area). 

Plumbing Contractors As- 
sociation of the City of 
New York, Long Island, 
and Westchester County, 
Inc. (Intrastate—New 
York). 


| Carpenters 


do 


6, 000 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Asso- 


Plumbing &, 000 


See footnotes at end of table. 


number | 


| March 1957 


10, 000 


Provisions effective January-December 1957, for 


Expiration date 3 a — iii sucnmmianiialiadas 
Automatic cost-of- 


Wage reopening living adjustment ¢ 


April 1957 


| 

| Inevent C PI increases 
to 126.0 or decreases 
to 103.1. 


March 1958 


December 1959- 


December 1958. 


Annually (reviewed 
June 15 each year 
changes effective 


January 1 


December 1958 


July 1959 § 


June 1959 


May 1957... 


April 1957. 


May 1958 


| December 1957 


June 1957 


Deferred wage increase 


20 cents per hour on 


Apr. 1, 1957. 


1957: 7.5 


On January 1, 
cents per hour in counties 
classified as zones I and 
II; 10 cents per hour in 
counties classified as 
zones III, IV, and V 

13 cents per hour on Jan. 1, 
1957. Should the union 
and the employer mutu- 
ally desire a health and 
security plan, wages will 
be reduced in amount not 
to exceed 10 cents toward 
payment of same 

10 cents per hour on Jan. 
1, 1957. 


8 cents per hour on Aug. 1 


1957 


On July 1, 
per hour will be 


1957: 15 cents 
added to 
existing 
benefit, as deter- 
the District 


basic wage or 
fringe 
mined by 
Councils 


7.5 cents hour 


June 1, 


per 
1957. 


hour on 


cents per 
Jan. 1, 1957. 


per hou 
1957 


10 cents 
Jan. 3, 
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Approx: | 
imate 
number 
of em- 
ployees 
covered 


Company and location Union * Expiration date 3 


Automatic cost-of- 


Wage reopening living adjustment ¢ 





Construction—Continued 


Plumbing, Heating and | Plumbing 9,000 | June 1957_- 
Piping Employers Coun- 


cil (Southern California). 
Railroads and airlines 

Brotherhood of October 1959___. 
Locomotive 
Firemen and 
Enginemen. 

11 unions = 


Class I Railroads— Firemen 


and enginemen. 


50, 000 


Class I Railroads—Non- 
operating employees. 

American Airlines, Inc.— 
Mechanics and _ other | 
ground service personnel. 

Pan American World Air- 
ways—Mechanics, port 
stewards, ground service 
and flight service person- 
nel 

United Air Lines—Me- 
chanics and other ground | 
personnel. 


728,000 | October 1959_. 


Transport Work- 
ers. 


7,500 | September 1958 §. 


.do 6,000 | September 1957 § 


Machinists September 1957 § 


Local railway and bus lines 


Chicago Transit Authority, | Street. 13,200 | May 1957 


Chicago, Il. 

New York City Transit December 1957-. 
Authority, New York, | 
mY. 

Philadelphia Transpor- 
tation Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Public Service Coordinated 
Transport (Intrastate— | 
New Jersey). 


Transport Work- 
ers. 


17, 600 


...do. January 1959 §____ 


5,500 January 1958_- 


Trucking and warehousing 


Trucking Companies— New 15,000 April 1958_ 
England Freight Agree- 
ment (Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Rhode 
Island). 

Trucking Companies—Lo- 
cal Cartage Agreement 
(Intrastate—New York). 


Teamsters. -._- 


10,000 | July 1958_. 


Trucking Companies— 7,000 July 1958___- 
Over-the-Road Motor 
Freight Agreement 
(Intrastate—New York). 

Local Cartage Agreement, 


Chicago, Il. 


December 1957... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Semiannually (May 
and November). 


Quarterly (March, 
June, September, 
December). 


Quarterly (February, 
May, August, Nov- 
ember). 


In event of war, dec- 
laration of emer- 
gency, or imposi- 
tion of civilian con- 
trols, on 60 days’ 
notice. 


Semiannually (Febru- 
ary and August). 


Provisions effective January-December 1957, for 


Deferred wage increase 


2 cents per hour on 


5 
Jan. 1, 1957. 


7 cents per hour on Nov. 1, 


1957. 


Do. 


10 cents per hour on Sept 
29, 1957. 


3 cents per hour on July 1, 
1957. 


10 cents per hour on Jan. 
15, 1957. 


5 cents per hour on Feb. 
1, 1957. 


On Apr. 11, 1957: 7 cents 
per hour for Boston and 
Lynn area; 15 cents per 
hour for other areas. 


3-10 cents per hour on 
Feb. 1, 1957, and 
7-18 cents per hour (ex- 
cept forklift operators of 
Local] 118) on Aug. 1, 1957. 

12 cents per hour or 0.25 
cent per mile on Aug. 
1, 1957. 


8 cents per hour on Jan. 1, 
1957. 
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Approx- Provisions effective January-December 1957, for 
imate 
Company and location Union ! number Expiration date 4 
of em- Automatic cost-of- 
ployees Wage reopening living adjustment ¢ Deferred wage increase 
covered 


Trucking and warehousing— 
Continued 


Central Area—Local Cart- | Teamsters 110,000 | January 1961_- In event of war, dec- | Semiannually (Feb- 8 cents per hour on Feb. 1, 
age Agreement (13 mid- laration of emer- ruary and August) 1957, to workers on a 40- 
western States and gency, or imposi- hour week. 

Wheeling, W. Va., ex- tion of economic 
cluding Chicago, IIlL., controls, on 60 days’ 
area notice. 

Central Area—Over-the- p : 55,000 January 1961 PEELE eee cents per hour or 0.25 
Road Motor Freight cent per mile, on Feb. 1, 
Agreement (13 midwest- 1957. (Mileage rates apply 
ern States to drivers traveling over 

202 miles per day 
Trans portation— Water 


and Gulf District | Seafarers 15,000 September 1958...) At any time 
Agreement 

Unlicensed personnel (At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts 

Atlantic and Gulf Coast Maritime 25, June 1958 ‘ Contract provided for 
Companies and Agents— 2 wage reviews after 
Dry cargo and passenger June 15, 1956, on 60 
vessels, unlicensed per- days’ notice, one of 
sonnel (Atlantic and Gulf which was granted 
Coasts). June 16, 1955 


Services allied to 
transportation 


Pacific Maritime Associa- Longshoremen June 1958 --| June 15, 1957, on 
tion (Pacific Coast). and Warehouse- days’ notice 
men (Ind.). 
Communications— Tele phone 
and telegraph 


Bell Telephone Co. of Brotherhood of June 1957 
Pennsylvania—Traffic Electrical 
Department (Intrastate— Workers. 

Pennsylvania). 

New England Telephone | New England 18,000 | March 1957 
and Telegraph Co. Federation of 
Traffic Department (In- Telephone Traf- 
terstate). fic Workers 

(Ind 

New York Telephone Co.— | United Telephone 18,5 March 1957 
Plant Department Organizations 
downstate area—New (Ind 
York). 

New York Telephone Co.— | Telephone Trattic 19,000 September 1958 Sept. 17, 1957, on 45 
Traffic Department Union (Ind fi days’ notice. 
(downstate area—New 
York). 

Ohio Bell Telephone Co. Communications 18,000 September 1957 

Intrastate—Ohio 

Pacific Telephone and Tele- : 19,500 October 1957 
graph Co. (Northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada). 

Southern Bell Telephone | May 1957 
ind Telegraph Co. (Inter- 

State 

Southwestern Bell Tele- do . November 1957 § 
phone Co. (Interstate). 

Western Union Telegraph | Telegraphers 30 May 1958 A verage 
Co. (Interstate). for job reclassificat 


effective Jan 


See footnotes at end of table 
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1957 \—Continued 





Company and location 


Union ? 


| Approx: | 


imate 


number | 


of em- 


| ployees | 


covered 


Provisions effective January-December 1957, for— 





Expiration date 3 | 
Automatic cost-of- 


Wage reopening living adjustment ¢ 





Utilities—Electric and gas 


Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., and Con- 
solidated Telegraph and 


Utility __. 


Electrical Subway Co.— | 


New York City and 
Westchester County, 
Ww. ¥. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
(Intrastate—California). 


Wholesale and retail trade 


Associated Food Retailers | 


| Brotherhood of 
Electrical 
Workers. 


Retail Clerks 


of Greater Chicago and | 


The Retail Chain Food 


Stores (Chicago, Ml., area). | 


Dairy Industry Industrial 


| 
| Teamsters _____- 


Relations Association (In- | 


trastate—California). 


First National Stores, Inc. | 


(New England area). 
Food Employers Council, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


R. H. Macy and Co. (Intra 
state—New York). 


Milk Dealers Association of 
Metropolitan New York 
(New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut). 

Montgomery Ward (‘nter- 
state). 

San Francisco Retailers 
Council—Department 
stores, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Finance, insurance, and real 
estate 


Building Managers Associa- 
tion of Chicago—Janitors, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Realty Advisory Board on 
Labor Relations, Inc.— 
Apartment buildings, New 
York, N. Y. 


Meat Cutters... 


Retail Clerks---- 


Retail and Whole. | 


Teamsters ____-- 


..do 


Retail Clerks 


— 





See footnotes at end of table. 





Building Service... 


22, 600 





February 1958 


June 1957 


November 1957 


February 1958__.__| In event of abnormal 

| changes in living 
costs or economic 
conditions in the in- | 
dustry, on 60 days’ 
notice. 

February 1958 


| December 1958... | 


| March 1950.._- 





October 1957 - . 


May 1957 


May 1958 §__ 


| $1 








September 1957 


April 1958. .. 


Deferred wage increase 





13 percent (5 cents per hour 


minimum) of the Jan. 
5, 1957, basic straight- 
time hourly rate as 
follows: 5 cents per hour 
on Jan. 6, 1957; balance 
of the 3-percent increase, 
if any, on July 7, 1957. 


for 
and 
week for 
on 


5-8 cents per hour 
hourly employees 
$2-$2.25 per 
weekly employees, 
Mar, 1 ,1957. 


$2-$4 per week on Feb. 4, 
1957 
7.5 cents per hour (except 
6 cents for apprentices 
hired after Mar. 1, 1954, 
and 2.5 cents for box 
boys) on Jan. 1, 1957. 
per week increase on 
Feb. 1, 1957, for each step 
rate except the minimum 
and maximum; $3 per 
week on Aug. 1, 1957, for 
full-time regular employ- 
ees—proportionate in- 
crease for part-time and 
fractionals. : 


7cents per hour on June 
1957. 


$2 per week on Jan. 21, 1957, 
to employees on 44-hour 
week; additional $3 effec- 
tive Apr. 20, 1957, to 
working superintendents, 
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Approx- 
|} imate 
| number | 
| ofem- | 
| ployees | 
covered 


Company and location Union ? 


Hotels and restaurants 


Chicago Restaurant Em- | Hotel 
ployers (Greater Chicago 
area). 

East Bay Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and United 
Tavern Owners Associa- 
tion, Inc., Alameda 
County, Calif. 

Golden Gate Restaurant 
Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Hotel Association of New 
York City, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hotel Employers Associa- | Hotel; and Build- 5,000 | June 1959 
tion of San Francisco, San ing Service 
Francisco, Calif. 


May 1957-- 


July 1959 


August 19605 


New York Hotel 
Trades Council. 


35,000 | May 1958_. 


Long Beach and Orange | Hotel 
County Restaurant Asso- 
ciation and Independent 
Companies (Intrastate— 
California 

Washington State Restau- 
rant Association (Intra- 
state—W ashington). 


January 1961 


May 1957 


Expiration date? | 


Provisions effective January-December 1957, for— 


| Automatic cost-of- 


Wage reopening living adjustment ¢ Deferred wage increase 


2 percent on Jan. 1, 1957 


4 percent on Sept. 1, 1957. 


Notice on or about 
Mar. 1, 1957. 


Increase in hourly and 
daily wage scales on July 
1, 1957; increases vary by 
occupation. 
Quarterly (January, 
April, July, Octo- 
ber). 





1 Contracts on file with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, December 1, 1956, 
except where footnote indicates that information is from newspaper source. 
3 Unions affiliated with AFL-CIO except where noted as independent. 

4 For purposes of this listing, the expiration date is the formal termination 
date established by the agreement. In general, it is the earliest date on which 
termination of the contract could be effective, except for special provisions 
for termination, as in the case of disagreement arising out of a wage reopening. 
Many agreements provide for automatic renewal at the expiration date unless 


notice of termination is given. The Labor Management Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act, 1947, requires that a party to an agreement desiring to terminate 
or modify it shall serve written notice upon the other party 60 days prior 
to the expiration date. 

4 Date shown indicates the month in which adjustment is to be made 
rather than the month of the C PI on which the adjustment is based. 

5 Information is from newspaper account of settlement. 
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Deferred Wage Increases in 1957 
and Wage Escalator Clauses 


More workers will receive wage increases in 
1957 as a result of provisions in contracts negoti- 
ated in earlier years than in any previous 12- 
month period. A substantial majority of these 
workers will also have their real hourly rates of 
pay protected by cost-of-living escalator clauses, 
which by late 1956 had been extended to as many 
workers as were covered by such arrangements at 
their previous peak. 

Contracts effective for periods of more than a 
year (frequently for 2, 3, or even 5 years) and 
providing for deferred or ‘“‘instaliment’’ wage 
increases are not a new development, although 
they currently cover more than twice as many 
workers as in 1951—the period of previous peak 
coverage of such arrangements.' In 1950, antici- 
pation of wage controls during the Korean conflict 
gave impetus to long-term arrangements providing 
“annual improvement,” “productivity,” or de- 
ferred wage increases. Even then, however, the 
vast majority of contracts continued to follow the 
traditional pattern of negotiating with respect to 
wages for e single year or of providing for annual 
wage reopenings. 

In 1955, spurred by the renewal of existing 
long-term agreements (notably in automobiles and 
related industries”) for 3-year periods and the 
new 5-year agreements negotiated by the General 
Electric Co., labor-management interest was re- 
vived in such arrangements. The spread of 
deferred increases became even more rapid during 
1956 with the adoption in that year of provisions 
for deferred increases and periodic cost-of-living 
adjustments in major agreements in steel, meat- 
packing, and railroads, as well as some other situ- 
ations. Altogether, more than 350 contracts 
stipulating wage increases in 1957 for about 3 
million workers were negotiated in 1956—the 
peak year for conclusion of such agreements 
whether measured by number of situations or 
number of workers covered. 


Deferred Wage Increases Due in 1957 


When account is taken of all major contracts 
in effect at the end of 1956 that specify wage 


rate increases in 1957, the number rises to more 
than 550 contracts covering about 5 million work- 
ers.2 These estimates are based on settlements 
negotiated either in 1956 or in earlier years and 
coming to the attention of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by early December 1956. 


Size of Increases. More than 90 percent of the 
workers scheduled to receive deferred increases 
in 1957 will get pay raises of 5 but less than 11 
cents an hour.* (See table 1.) About 2.5 million 
workers (one-half of those scheduled to benefit 
from deferred increases in 1957) will be covered 
by pay increases of 6 but less than 8 cents an hour. 
Rate increases amounting to 9 but less than 10 
cents are scheduled to go into effect for approxi- 
mately three-fourths of a million workers, with 5 
but less than 6 cents and 10 but less than 11 cents 
representing the next most common advances. 
Many of the deferred wage increases will be 
somewhat smaller than those put into effect at the 
time the contracts were negotiated. The differ- 
ences are due to two factors: In some cases (e. g., 
in the automobile and farm equipment industries), 
skilled workers received greater increases in the 
initial than in subsequent contract years; in 
others (e. g., basic steel, aluminum, railroads, and 
some construction agreements), the general wage 
increase for all workers was higher in the first 
than in subsequent contract years. Nonwage 
items, notably various supplementary benefits, 
typically became applicable at the time of con- 
tract negotiations thus further enhancing the 
value of the initial “package” settlement. In 
some cases, however, as in the 1956 basic steel 

! By early 1951, the number of workers covered by provisions for deferred 
wage increases rose to about 2 million. Most of these workers were in the 
automobile, farm equipment, and related industries, utilities, construction, 
and transportation. 

2 Other long-term agreements specifying deferred increases renewed in 
1955 were primarily in the trucking industry. 

3 A major contract is defined as one involving 1,000 or more workers. This 
summary is based on collective bargaining settlements as summarized in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly report on Current Wage Develop- 
ments, supplemented by information on some of the major construction 
agreements. Industries covered, in addition to construction, are: manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, utilities, and trade. Estimates for con- 
struction are included in the total in the text but are excluded from the 
tables because data are less complete for construction than for the industries 
regularly included in the Current Wage reports. The information used in 
compiling the Current Wage reports, as well as that on construction settle- 
ments, is based primarily on secondary sources. 

‘ Increases presented here are averages for all workers affected by a settle- 
ment. Actually, as pointed out later, many settlements provide for varying 
the cents-per-hour increase among occupations so that not all workers receive 


the average. These figures do not include, of course, any prediction as to 
the effect of cost-of-living escalator clauses. 
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agreement, a number of the changes in supple- 
mentary benefits will become effective after the 
first contract year. 


Industries Affected. Some workers in practically 
every major industry group will receive deferred 
wage increases; the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
a record of scheduled increases in every group 
except petroleum refining and tobacco manufac- 
ture. However, the bulk of the workers affected 
are concentrated in metalworking, construction, 
transportation, food, and mining. Roughly half 
of the workers scheduled to receive deferred 
increases are employed in the automobile, farm- 
equipment, aircraft, primary metals (steel, alumi- 
num, and other nonferrous metals), electrical 
equipment, or other metalworking industries. 
More than a fifth are in transportation, notably 
railroads and trucking. 

In metalworking, about 2 out of 5 workers 
scheduled to receive deferred increases will get 
raises averaging 6 but less than 7 cents (mostly in 
automobiles, farm equipment, and related indus- 
tries); the rate advances in basic steel have been 
estimated to average 9 but less than 10 cents. 
Deferred rate increases on the rai-roads will be 
7 cents; trucking increases will coicentrate at 8 
but less than 9 cents an hour. Meatpacking 
employees are due to receive 7% cents an hour 
while about 60,000 workers in the canning indus- 
try will have their rates of pay increased 5 cents 
an hour. Almost a third of the construction 


TABLE 1.—Deferred wage increases scheduled to go into e 


workers for whom a record of already negotiated 
increases is available will get a 10-cent raise in 
1957, while scales of an additional third will be 
advanced more than 10 cents (mainly 15 or 16% 
cents an hour). 

Conatruction workers 


scheduled for scale 


Hourly increase in scales increases, 1957 


Total _ - : 362, 000 
Under 5 cents- 8, 000 
5 and under 7 cents- 50, 000 
7 and under 9 cents_- 26, 000 
9 and under 11 cents- 115, 000 
11 and under 13 cents. 10, 000 
13 and under 15 cents- 22, 000 
15 and under 17 cents 70, 000 
17 cents and over 14, 500 
Not specified_ 46, 500 
Timing of Adjustments. Some scheduled wage 


increases will fall due during each month of 1957, 
but the greatest number of workers will be affected 
by upward adjustments in July and November. 
In each of these months, about three-fourths of a 
million workers will receive deferred increases. 
(See table 2.) Among those to be affected in 
July are basic steel and nonferrous metals employ- 
ees, while in November, the pay of railroad 
workers (the nonoperating crafts and firemen and 
énginemen) will be increased. Over a half million 
workers each will have their pay rates raised in 
May and June, the effective dates of the bulk of 
the wage advances due in the automobile and 
related industries. 


fect in 1957 in situations affecting 1,000 or more workers in 


manufacturing and selected nonmanufacturing industries 





Approximate number of workers affected (in thousands 


Num- 

Amount of average Wage increase ber of Tota! Food Paper 
situa- All manu- and and 
tions indus- | factur- | kindred allied 

tries ing ? prod- prod- 
ucts ucts 

Total ise 534 4,512 3, 020 210 44 

Under 5 cents. _. 30 145 5 7 

5 but less than 6 cents- 71 107 358 67 6 

6 but less than 7 cents. 147 1, 199 1, 165 7 

7 but less than 8 cents : 103 1, 280 486 107 3 

8 but less than 9 cents 3A 279 76 3 " 

9 but less than 10 cents 87 7A9 722 l 34 

10 but less than 11 cents 27 294 74 1 1 

11 but less than 12 cents 5 24 22 6 

12 but less than 13 cents- 4 33 11 ll 

13 cents and over 6 0 4 

Amount not specified 4 2 9 


Total W are- 
Print- | Chemi- nor housing 
ing and |calsand | Metal- | manu- Min- whole- Trans- Public 
publish-| allied working factur- ing} sale porta- | utilities 
ing prod ing and tion 
ucts studied retail 
trade 
2. 5 2, 569 4W2 230 2 ] " 65 
i ih 50 S 42 
$ 245 49 12 14 z. 
12 12] 5 i4 7 14 
1 17 355 Tu 2 770 
i is 42 203 t 97 
3 675 an 30 f 2 
1 4 59 220 200 4 lf 
7 1 2 2 
22 7 
4 6 4 l 1 
6 3 73 dt 3 23 





| Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 
totals 

? Includes a few settlements in the following industry groups for which 
separate data are not provided; 19,000 workers in textiles, 28,000 in apparel, 


10,000 in lumber and furniture, 5,060 in rubber, 11,000 in leather and leather 
products, 44,000 in stone, clay, and glass, and 2,000 workers in miscellaneous 
manufacturing. 

3 Data for nonferrous mining included with metalworking 
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TABLE 2.— Deferred wage increases due in 1957 in situations 
affecting 1,000 or more workers, by effective month 








Approximate 
number of 
Month workers Major industries affected 
affected (in 
thousands) 
Total. .... ' 4,643 
January-_- , 112 | Utilities. 
February. - .-- 230 | Trucking. 
March.____- 19 | Aircraft and canning. 
7. s 355 | Bituminous coal. 

558 | Automobiles and related industries. 
June-.- F 507 | Automobiles and related industries. 
c —_—e 754 Steel and copper. 

August 331 | Farm equipment and aluminum. 

September... 378 apaaies equipment and meatpack- 
| _ ing. 

October. doo 224 Electrical equipment and metal con- 

tainers. 

November. . -_-- 781 | Railroads. 

December 22 @). 

Month not known 195 





1 131,000 employees are counted twice in this total since they will receive 
2 deferred increases in 1957. 

? Based on information on settlements concluded prior to December 1954. 
Presumably some settlements concluded in that month would provide de- 
ferred increases due in December 1957. 


Form of Adjustments. The form of deferred wage 
increases has changed significantly in recent years. 
This is explained in part by the nature of the wage 
increases typically put into effect in some of the 
industries that have recently instituted deferred 
increases and in part by growing efforts to protect 
pay differentials between skilled and unskilled 
workers in industries that adopted the idea of 
long-range determination of wage rates several 
years ago. This change has consisted of a shift 
from specified uniform cents-per-hour increases 
to percentage increases (generally with a minimum 
cents advance), or to an increase in cents varying 
among labor grades. Thus, in the automobile 
industry, the annual improvement factor increase 
incorporated in the 1948 General Motors’ agree- 
ment was 3 cents an hour. It was subsequently 
raised to 4 and then to 5 cents, but the 3-year 
contract of 1955 converted the factor to 2% per- 
cent, with a minimum of 6 cents. The steel wage 
increase due in 1957 will vary from 7 cents in the 
lowest to 13 cents in the top labor grade. 


Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses 


The growth in provisions for deferred wage 
increases has been accompanied by a resurgence 
of cost-of-living escalator clauses. By late 1956, 
as many workers were covered by such clauses as 
at their previous peak in 1952. It is estimated 
that by early December 1956, a total of at least 
3.5 million workers employed under union con- 


tracts and another 300,000 unorganized workers 
(mainly office and other employees in establish- 
ments where plant workers are under collective 
agreements) were covered by cost-of-living esca- 
lators. This can be compared with about 1.7 
million organized and 250,000 unorganized em- 
ployees in January 1955, after such clauses had 
been discontinued in a number of major agree- 
ments.® 

By late 1956, not only had most large contracts 
that had previously discontinued cost-of-living 
escalator clauses (e. g., those covering the railroad 
nonoperating employees and firemen and engine- 
men)*® incorporated new clauses, but such pro- 
visions were adopted for the first time in the 19567 
long-term pacts in basic steel and meatpacking. 

In contrast with the previous period of growth of 
cost-of-living escalator clauses, most escalator 
agreements initiated in 1955 or 1956 were accom- 
panied by provisions for deferred wage increases. 
All in all, about two-thirds of the workers sched- 
uled to receive deferred wage increases in 1957 will 
have their real wage rates protected by escalator 
clauses.* In practically all instances, these adjust- 
ments will be based upon the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumer Price Index. The possible 
significance of cost-of-living provisions if prices 
should rise may be seen from the fact that during 
1956 workers covered by the United Automobile 
Workers’ contracts received deferred increases 
averaging between 6 and 7 cents an hour and a net 
rise under the cost-of-living escalator of 6 cents. 


—Lity Mary Davin ano Donatp L. Heim 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





5 For a discussion of previous wage escalation developments, see Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1953 (p. 126) and March 1955 (p. 315). 

6 The contracts negotiated in 1955 and 1956 differed in specific provisions 
from those adopted earlier. They, of course, were related to the revised 
rather than to the former BLS Consumer Price Index, and they took account 


~ of intervening changes in wage levels by providing new formulas for relating 


wage adjustments to changes in the index. 

In addition, a number of the new escalator clauses, including some in agree- 
ments that had previously abandoned cost-of-living escalator clauses, provided 
for adjustments on a semiannual rather than a quarterly basis, the most usual 
arrangement in escalator clauses in existence before 1956. Typically, cost-of- 
living escalator clauses in effect at the end of 1956 provided for a 1-cent change 
in wage rates for each 0.5-point change in the Consumer Price Index or a 2- 
cent increase for each 0.9-point change in the index. 

7 The escalator clauses in the electrical manufacturing industry were the 
first major provisions of this sort since World War IT. 

8 Nonferrous metals and most paper manufacturing contracts are examples 
of the few major situations in which provisions for deferred increases are not 
accompanied by cost-of-living escalator clauses, The bituminous-coal 
agreement, likewise, did not provide for cost-of-living escalation but since 
the entire wage increase agreed to in 1956 under this contract will be effective 
within a year after its negotiation, it is not strictly comparable to most of the 
other agreements summarized here, which specify wage increases for a period 
of more than a year. 
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State Labor Legislation 
in 1956 


LABOR LEGISLATION was enacted during 1956 in 18 
States,’ Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia; 
in addition, an initiative petition concerning work- 
men’s compensation was approved by the voters 
in Arkansas. Major gains were made in several 
areas. Statutory minimum wage rates were 
adopted or raised in two States and Puerto Rico. 
A wage payment and collection law was enacted 
for the first time for the District of Columbia, and 
a general employment security law for Puerto 
Rico. Cash benefits under workmen’s compensa- 
tion were raised in 9 States and the District of 
Columbia, and 2 States adopted full coverage of 
occupational diseases. Five States liberalized 
unemployment insurance benefit provisions and 
4 States enacted legislation to aid older workers 
in finding jobs. 


Wage Standards 


A statutory minimum wage rate of 90 cents an 
hour was set in Rhode Island for the first time 
under a new minimum wage law. This law ap- 
plies to men, women, and minors in establishments 
employing more than three persons, except in 
specified occupations. The 90-cent rate may not 
be increased or decreased except as the Director 
of Labor issues regulations concerning learners 
and apprentices, overtime pay, and other specified 
matters. The new law did not repeal the existing 
minimum wage law, except for inconsistent provi- 
sions. The earlier law provides for wage board 
procedure, not included in the new law; it has no 
numerical exemptions, and it covers various groups 
exempted from the new law. 

Puerto Rico also passed a new minimum wage 
law, repealing its former acts. The new law em- 
bodies both statutory minimum rates, varying by 
industry, and wage board procedures. An im- 
portant feature is the setting of minimums for all 
agricultural workers. The law established basic 
daily wages, ranging from $2.60 to $5.50 for differ- 
ent occupations in sugarcane growing, to be ad- 
justed in accordance with changes in the price of 
sugar; 38 cents an hour in pineapple growing; and 


25 cents in agricultural pursuits not otherwise 
specified. Rates for industrial workers range up 
to $1 an hour—for example, 90 cents for workers 
in the industrial phase of the sugar industry, and 
$1 in the banking, insurance, and finance in- 
dustry—and minimum wage committees may 
recommend rates up to $1 an hour in any industry. 
Special permits may be granted to apprentices or 
handicapped workers, at not less than 50 percent 
of the minimums otherwise fixed. 

In Massachusetts, statutory minimum rates 
were raised from 90 cents to $1 an hour for oc- 
cupations not covered by wage orders, from 75 
to 80 cents an hour in wage orders generally, and 
from 55 to 57% cents an hour in wage orders for 
service peop who regularly receive tips. The 
new rates were effective on January 4, 1957. 
Another amendment authorized wage boards to 
recommend overtime rates for all hours worked in 
excess of 40 hours in any week. 

A wage payment and collection law enacted by 
Congress for the District of Columbia provided for 
payment of wages at least twice monthly, except 
where there is monthly payment by custom or 
contract; set time limits for payment of wages due 
following termination of employment; and author- 
ized the District Commissioners to accept work- 
ers’ claims assigned to them for collection. Some 
type of wage payment law is now in effect in 45 
States (all but Delaware, Florida, and Georgia), 
3 Territories, and the District of Columbia. The 
1956 amendments to the New York wage payment 
law extended coverage of some of its provisions to 
white-collar workers, including the authority for 
the labor department to collect wage claims. 

An amendment to the prevailing wage law in 
New York required that contracts shall include 
provision for “prevailing supplements,” such as 
vacation pay, holiday pay, and health and welfare 
benefits. In Massachusetts, the labor department 
is now required, when setting minimum wages on 
public-works projects, to include payments by 
employers to health and welfare funds as provided 
in union contracts. 


! Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. In 
Alabama, North Carolina, and Ohio, the labor legislation was adopted at 
special sessions; in Pennsylvania, at a session held over from 1955 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Two States, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, 
adopted full coverage of occupational diseases. 
Full coverage is now in effect under the laws of 28 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Maximum weekly or total cash benefits of one 
or more types were raised in 10 jurisdictions.’ 
The weekly increases ranged from $3 to $19 a 
week; e. g., maximum weekly benefits for tempo- 
rary-total disability were raised from $27 to $30 
in Virginia, from $32.50 to $37.50 in Pennsylvania, 
from $30 to $40 in New Jersey, from $42 to $57 in 
Michigan, and from $35 to $54 in the District of 
Columbia. A maximum of $40 a week or more is 
now paid for temporary-total disability in 17 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Medical benefits were improved in three States. 
Maximum medical benefits were raised in Louisi- 
ana from $1,000 to $2,500 and were liberalized 
in New Jersey by providing for repair or replace- 
ment of prosthetic devices. In Pennsylvania, 
the initial period of medical benefits for which the 
employer is liable was extended and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board was authorized to 
order additional benefits if such payments would 
restore the employee's earning power substantially. 

Benefits were liberalized in cther respects in 
several States. In the District of Columbia, 
maintenance benefits for workers undergoing re- 
habilitation were raised from $10 to $25 a week 
and otherwise improved. A Rhode Island amend- 
ment provided for benefit payments at the total 
disability rate in partial disability cases, where no 
work is available for the employee following the in- 
jury. Pennsylvania made total disability benefits 
payable throughout the period of total disability, 
removing the maximum period and total dollar 
limit. Pennsylvania also provided for paying beie- 
fits during a healing period, in addition to partial 
disability benefits; authorized payment of death 
benefits to nonresident alien dependents; and 
broadened extraterritorial provisions to cover 
employees working outside of the State as long as 
6 months, rather than 90 days. 

The waiting period before payment of disability 
benefits was reduced from 7 to 3 days in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and benefits were made retro- 
active to the date of disability if the disability 


lasted 28 days (previously, 49 days). Kentucky 
made benefits retroactive after 2 weeks, rather 
than 3 weeks, of disability. In Pennsylvania, 
retroactive payment was provided for the first 
time, providing the disability lasts more than 
6 weeks. 

New York enacted a new law applying to volun- 
teer firemen, to be administered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Earlier provisions, 
many of which are incorporated in the new law, 
had been contained in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law, the General Municipal Law, and other 
laws. 

In Massachusetts, the Rehabilitation Com- 
mission, which has broad general powers, was 
transferred from the Education Department to an 
independent status. A special Industrial Re- 
habilitation Board was set up in the labor depart- 

rent to administer the rehabilitation provisions 
of the workmen’s compensation act. 


Unemployment Insurance * 


Five States amended their unemployment insur- 
ance laws to liberalize benefit formulas and 
Puerto Rico enacted its first general law of this 
kind. The maximum weekly benefit was _ in- 
creased in 4 States—to $35 in Massachusetts, to 
$32 in Kentucky, to $30 in Georgia, and to $28 
in Virginia. The minimum statutory benefit was 
also increased in 3 of these—to $10 in Massa- 
chusetts, to $8 in Virginia, and to $7 in Georgia. 
On the other hand, benefits for some claimants 
will be denied or reduced in these four States by 
changes in the earnings requirements. 

Mississippi increased the maximum benefit 
duration period (uniform for all claimants) from 
16 to 20 weeks. In Virginia, the maximum period 
during which benefits may be paid was increased 
from 16 to 18 weeks, and the minimum period 
increased from 6 to 8 weeks. Georgia extended 
its 20-week maximum uniform duration period by 
2 weeks for those claimants who have more than 
twice the amount of base-period wages required 
to qualify for the 20-week duration period. The 
Massachusetts provision limiting maximum poten- 
tial duration of benefits to 26 weeks was not 
changed; however, the limitation on an_ indi- 
? Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 


3 This summary of unemployment insurance legislation was prepared by 
Irene Boothe of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security. 
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vidual’s total annual benefits was raised to 34 
percent (from 30) of his base-period wages. On 
the other hand, the increase in the minimum 
weekly benefit amount had the effect of reducing 
the minimum duration period from 21.4 weeks to 
17 weeks, for claimants obtaining the minimum 
weekly benefit amount. Massachusetts extended 
maximum duration by 10 weeks for an individual 
certified as attending an industrial retraining 
course in a vocational school of the State or its 
political subdivisions, if he is otherwise capable 
and available for work. 

Puerto Rico enacted an employment security 
law which is expected to cover approximately one- 
third of the total work force. The law was 
written so that only a few changes will be necessary 
to permit Puerto Rico to become a part of the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance system 
when the Federal law is amended to treat Puerto 
Rico as a “State” for unemployment insurance 
purposes. 

Effective January 1, 1957, employers of 4 or 
more workers covered by the act are liable for a 
3-percent tax on the first $3,000 of wages paid to 
individuals in their employ. Effective January 1, 
1959, the act provides for weekly benefits of $7 
to $12 for 7 weeks. 


Child Labor and School Attendance 


Very little child-labor legislation was enacted. 
Two States authorized limited employment of 
children in specific occupations at ages lower than 
the general minimum age. New Jersey authorized 
the employment of children between 8 and 16 
years of age in theatres during summer vacation 
periods, under specified conditions. Virginia 
amendments permitted boys 14 and girls 16 to 
work in restaurants operated in connection with 
seasonal hotels; provided that boys 12 or over 
may distribute beach equipment at certain 
beaches; and authorized employment of girls 16 
or over in the lighted lobby or offices of motion 
picture theatres. Virginia also authorized juve- 
nile court judges to grant a special work permit to 
a child not qualified for a work permit under other 
provisions of law, where considered in the best 
interest of the child. 

In Pennsylvania, the amount of werkmen’s 
compensation benefits to be awarded to minors 
injured while illegally employed was raised from 


110 percent to 150 percent of the amount other- 
wise payable. Independent contractors engaged 
in selling newspapers and periodicals were added 
to the workmen’s compénsation coverage in New 
Jersey and excluded from coverage in Mississippi. 

Mississippi repealed its compulsory school 
attendance law, while Louisiana and North 
Carolina authorized nonattendance at integrated 
schools. Virginia abolished its minimum public 
school term requirement, and provided for a 
reduction in State aid if a school term is reduced 
from its former length of 8 or 9 months. 


Migratory Workers 


Although several States considered bills affect- 
ing migratory workers, legislation was enacted 
only in New York. In this State, the Sanitary 
Code provisions governing farm labor camps were 
extended to cover camps housing 5 or more 
persons. By administrative regulation, the pro- 
visions formerly applied only to camps housing 10 
or more persons. An appropriation was included 
in the State budget to reimburse local communi- 
ties for the cost of experimental schools conducted 
for children of migratory workers. 


Industrial Relations 


‘ 

Louisiana repealed its general “right to work”’ 
law, at the same time passing a right-to-work law 
applying to agricultural laborers and workers 
engaged in the processing of certain agricultural 
products. An initiative petition for a right-to- 
work law in Washington was defeated at the polls 
in November; an initiative petition to repeal an 
existing right-to-work law in Nevada was defeated. 
A Maryland law provided a procedure for settling 
disputes in public utilities, including authority 
for government seizure and compulsory arbitra- 
tion after seizure. 

A New York law required registration with the 
State Insurance Department (or, in some cases, 
with the State Banking Department) of all 
jointly administered union welfare funds, and set 
up examination and reporting requirements. A 
previously authorized study of the need for 
regulating such funds was continued in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In special sessions in Alabama and South 
Carolina, laws were passed restricting member- 
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ship solicitation by organizations in specified 
counties. 

Massachusetts amended its law regulating the 
hiring of employees while a labor dispute is in 
progress, to require an employer hiring through 
an employment agency to notify the agency by 
registered mail of the existence of the dispute. 
The amendment also specified that the employer 
shall not hire any child during such a labor 
dispute without the written consent of the child’s 
parent. 


Occupational Health and Safety 


Two States, Massachusetts and South Carolina, 
enacted legislation to deal with the special health 
and safety hazards involved in use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. Both laws included 
provisions for study by the labor department of 
hazardous working conditions and study by the 
workmen’s compensation agency of benefits pay- 
able and means of proving injuries claimed. 
Last year, such laws were enacted by Connecticut, 
Maine, and New Hampshire. All five laws require 
licenses for any atomic development activities 
performed within the State that would have to be 
licensed if the activity were performed under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. Provision is made in four of the 
laws, but not in South Carolina, for the appoint- 
ment of a State coordinator of development and 
regulatory activities in this field. 

A Massachusetts enactment required persons 
carrying on construction projects to provide pure 
drinking water for their employees. A New York 
amendment extended the rules for sanitation and 
shelter governing railroad, Pullman, and express 
companies, to “all persons employed,” rather than 
to “employees.” (‘‘Employee” under another sec- 
tion of the labor law is defined as “mechanic, work- 
ingman, or laborer.’’) New York also made some 


changes in the specifications for factory exits. A 
Colorado act authorized the Industrial Commis- 
sion to accept Federal grants-in-aid for safety 
programs. 


Private Employment Agencies 


The New York law, which regulates private em- 
ployment agencies in cities, was extended to such 
agencies in towns and villages, and the exemption 
for domestic and commercial agencies in third-class 
cities was deleted. 


Older Workers 


Rhode Island enacted a law prohibiting dis- 
crimination in employment against persons be- 
tween 45 and 65 years because of age. The 
Director of Labor was empowered to investigate 
complaints and to eliminate any unlawful practice 
by conciliation, or, if this fails, to issue a cease- 
and-desist order. 

In Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, similar 
bans on discrimination because of age were incor- 
porated into the State fair employment practice 
acts. Pennsylvania amended its act to permit 
inquiry about an applicant’s age, previously pro- 
hibited. In a separate enactment, the labor de- 
partment in Pennsylvania was authorized to de- 
velop special counseling and placement services 
for older workers, as well as occupational rehabili- 
tation programs, and otherwise to assist such 
workers. New York appropriated funds to its 
labor department for special counseling and place- 
ment service to persons over 45 years of age. 
The Massachusetts Legislative Research Council 
was directed to study means of absorbing the labor 
surplus that had developed among persons over 
50 years of age. 


—Beratrice McConne.Lu 
Bureau of Labor Standards 
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Seamless Hosiery Mills— 
Earnings in April 1956 


PRODUCTION WORKERS in seamless hosiery mills 
earned, on the average, $1.22 an hour, exclusive of 
premium pay, in April 1956, according to a survey 
conducted by the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.!. Within the industry, 
average earnings varied substantially by type of 
hosiery produced, by region, by occupation, and 
by sex. Approximately one-fourth of the workers 
received $1 an hour—the statutory Federal mini- 
mum wage at the time of the study. 

Wage supplements in the form of vacation pay 
and life, hospitalization, and surgical insurance 
were available to a majority of the production 
workers. 


Industry Characteristics 


The seamless hosiery industry is concentrated 
in the Southeast region? where three-fourths of 
the estimated 53,000 production workers within 
the scope of the survey were employed in April 
1956. The Middle Atlantic region accounted for 
approximately one-tenth of the workers, with 
smaller proportions in the Border States, Great 
Lakes, and New England regions (table 1). 

Approximately half of the production workers 
were employed in men’s seamless hosiery mills, 
one-third in children’s seamless hosiery mills, and 
the remainder, in women’s seamless hosiery mills. 
Production-worker employment on an industry- 
wide basis was virtually the same in April 1956 as 
in November 1952, the date of the last previous 
survey conducted by the Bureau. However, em- 
ployment in women’s seamless hosiery mills 
showed an increase of almost two-thirds during 
this period, in contrast to a decline of about one- 
sixth in men’s seamless hosiery mills. Employ- 
ment in the children’s seamless hosiery branch of 
the industry was practically unchanged. 

Seamless hosiery mills typically are located in 
smaller communities. Three-fifths of the produc- 
tion workers were employed in areas of less than 
25,000 population and only about one-eighth in 
cities of 100,000 or more. 

Mills with 21 to 100 workers accounted for 
almost one-fourth of the workers; mills employing 


101 to 250, slightly more than one-fourth; and 
mills with 251 or more, approximately one-half of 
the workers. 

Women constituted almost three-fourths of the 
production workers within the scope of the study. 
Nine-tenths of the 1,550 nonsupervisory office 
workers were women. 

Incentive methods of wage payment were wide- 
spread in this industry—seven-tenths of the pro- 
duction workers were paid on this basis in April 
1956. Such payments were prevalent in each 
branch and in all regions. 

About 1 out of 9 hosiery workers was employed 
in mills having labor-management agreements 
covering a majority of their workers. The pro- 
portion was smallest in the Southeast and highest 
in the Great Lakes region. Union-contract cover- 
age was slightly greater in men’s hosiery mills than 
in either of the other two branches. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


The 53,000 production workers within the scope 
of the study averaged $1.22 an hour in April 1956, 
an increase of approximately 20 percent since 
November 1952. Women averaged $1.16 an hour 
as compared with $1.39 for men. (See table 1.) 
This difference reflects, in part, the fact that the 
higher wage jobs such as knitting-machine ad- 
justers and fixers are held by men, although, in 
the occupations in which both men and women 
were employed, men’s average earnings were 
usually somewhat higher. 

Production workers in men’s seamless hosiery 
mills averaged $1.20 an hour-—5 cents above the 
average recorded for workers in the children’s 
seamless hosiery branch of the industry, but 23 
cents below the average for workers ia the women’s 
seamless hosiery branch. 





1 See Wage Structure: Seamless Hosiery, BLS Report 112, April 1956. 
The study covered mills employing 2) or more workers and primarily engaged 
in knitting, dyeing, or finishing seamless hosiery. Data were obtained by 
personal visits to 200 mills employing 70 percent of the workers estimated 
to be within the seope of the study. 

Mills were classified according to principal type of hosiery produced; 
women’s anklets were included with children’s hosiery. 

2 The regions used in the study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachtisetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes— Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

3See Wage Structure: Hosiery, November 1952, BLS Report 34, which 


was summarized in the Monthly Labor Review, July 1953 (p. 730). 
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TaRLE 1—Number and average straight-time hourly earnings ' of production workers in seamless hosiery’ mills by selected 
characteristics, United States and selected regions, April 1956 



































United States ? New England Middle Atlantic Border States | Southeast Great Lakes 
Item | 
Number | Average | Number Average | Number Average | Number Average Number | Average | Number | Average 
of hourly of ourly | of hourly | of hourly of hourly of hourly 
workers earnings workers earnings | workers | earnings | workers earnings | workers | earnings | workers | earnings 
All mills, total 5 ‘ 53, 065 $1. 22 1,015 $1. 20 5, 038 $1. 22 3, S41 $1.19 | 40,583 $1.22 2, 366 $1. 25 
Men — ‘ 13, 414 1. 3 265 1. 43 1,152 1.45 | 995 1.41 | 10,377 1. 37 529 1, 55 
Women.. wll . 39, 651 1. 1.12 3, 886 1.15 2, 846 1.12 30, 206 1.17 1, 837 1. 16 
Predominant type of hosiery |? 
manufactured | 
Men’s seamless ‘a 26, 613 1.20 | 743 1.20 | 2, 669 1,20 | 2, 879 1.20 18, 869 1.19 1, 453 1, 23 
Children’s seamless (in- 
cluding women’s ank- 
es 17, 504 1.15 — _ 1, 142 1.16 -~ -- 15, 049 1.15 - - 
Women’s seamless (except 
ORS ERE eae &, 858 1.43 - > — _ — -— 6, 665 1. 46 _ 
Mill size: 
21-100 workers - ..._-- 12, 434 1.15 632 1, 21 2, 181 1.19 582 1.09 1.14 _ - 
101-250 workers _ ____. 14, 705 1.1 383 1.19 1, 640 1. 30 956 1.22 1.15 827 1.27 
251 or more workers. -- 25, 926 1.27 —_ - | 1,217 1.18 2, 303 1, 21 20, 867 1. 29 , 539 1.23 
Community size } 
Less than 25,000 ° 32, 218 1.19 326 1.15 1, 062 hae 2, 961 1.20 27, 447 1.18 _ —_ 
25,000 and under 100,000 __ 14, 031 1.30 440 1. 25 778 1.21 | 676 1.16 10, 443 1. 32 1, 694 1. 24 
100,000 or more___.......-- 6, $16 1.2 _ - 3, 198 1.24 _ — 2, 693 1.17 472 1. 26 
! Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, Note.—Dashes indicate no data or insufficient data to warrant presenta- 
and late shifts. tion. 


? Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 


TABLE 2.—Percentage distribution of production workers in seamless hosiery milis by predominant type of hosiery and average 
straight-time hourly earnings,! United States and selected regions, April 1956 





Children’s seamless Women’s seam- 
All mills—United States Men’s seamless hosiery mills hosiery mills less hosiery 
mills 








Average hourly earnings ! a a Pn a 
(in cents) : 

All United New | Middle Border South-| Great | United Middle South- United South- 

workers Men Women States FEng- Atlan- States east Lakes | States? Atlan-| east | States? east 











land tic tic 

Under 75. __- Age 0.1 (3) 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.3 
75 and under *0____- ies 1 @) va on 1 2 1 1 1 
80 and under &5_- 6 0.3 .7 5 0.8 5 0.8 4 2.0 6 3.3 A 0.8 OR 
85 and under 90_- 6 (3) a 5 4 3 5 6 3 9 7.9 5 2 2 
90 and under 95__ 3 1 3 4 2 1.0 3 8 2 4 2 (Q) a 
95 and under 100__ .2 1 2 2 (3) 1 2 3 - 3 4 (3 (3) 
100 and under 105_- 33.2 18.4 38.2 34.7 37.7 34.8 35.3 35.3 23.9 41.4 37.4 41.8 12.3 8.3 
100 and under 101 25.8 15.1 29.4 27.1 34.6 27.7 24.6 27.9 18.0 $1.8 $3.1 31.6 98 5.9 
105 and under 110 10.4 6.9 11.6 11.2 12.1 90 12.5 11.3 11.8 10.9 7.4 11.2 6.6 6.9 
110 and under 115_. 8.5 6.5 9.2 9.5 9.3 9.9 8.1 9.6 10.9 &.7 6.8 &.8 5.3 44 
115 and under 126 6.64 4.8 7.2 4.4 4.8 6.3 6.5 6.0 6.9 4.6 7.0 6.2 6.6 
120 and under 125__ 5.7 4.8 6.0 5.3 7.3 6.0 4.7 5.1 6.9 6.2 8.7 6.2 58 6.0 
125 and under 130_- 5.2 5.5 5.1 4.8 3.2 6.3 5.9 4.5 4.6 5.1 3.9 5.1 &8 6.9 
130 and under 135_. “as 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.1 5.1 4.5 4.6 4.0 4.3 3.9 1.8 4.1 5.3 54 
135 and under 140. 3.8 4.1 3.7 3.7 2.8 3.2 3.1 3.8 4.7 a7 2.8 2.7 6.2 6.7 
140 and under 145_- 3.2 4.3 2.8 3.2 2.3 3.2 2.3 3.3 4.7 2.3 3.4 2.2 4.8 4.4 
145 and under 150_- 2.7 4.3 2.1 2.4 1.6 2.6 2.3 2.4 2.5 20 2.5 2.0 4.7 5.1 
150 and under 155__ 2.4 4.7 1.6 2.6 1.5 1.6 1.2 3.0 27 1.6 1.7 1.6 3.3 33 
155 and under 160- 2.0 3.7 1.4 1.7 2.3 1.0 1.4 1.8 1.7 1.4 1.6 1.4 4.3 5.0 
160 and under 165_____- 1.8 4.3 1.0 1.5 5 1.4 1.1 1.5 1.9 1.0 1.0 9 4.5 5.1 
165 and under 170_. 1.8 4.0 1.0 1.5 1.5 1.9 1.1 1.4 1.9 6 1.1 .6 5.0 5.9 
170 and under 175-_. 1.2 3.4 5 1.0 7 1.0 2.1 9 1.7 9 s 8 25 29 
175 and under 180__ 1.0 £7 4 11 3 1.0 1.6 1.0 1. 4 ‘5 4 L8 L& 
180 and under 185_. 7 1.9 3 7 1 1.0 7 6 1.9 5 1.1 5 1.4 1.4 
185 and under 190_- 8 2.7 2 8 4 4 6 9 8 5 1.4 { 18 L& 
190 and under 195__ 4 8 2 4 3 6 ( 3 8 2 1.0 2 7 9 
195 and under 200__ 4 9 ia 3 $ 4 7 i 2 a 1 (3) 1.4 14 
200 and under 210_- 7 1.4 4 5 } 7 7 4 6 2 1 3 2.3 97 
210 and under 220_- 4 1 a 3 7 2 2 2 1 2 Qa 1.3 12 
220 and under 230_- a 9 1 2 9 1 2 2 3 (3) (3 - . 
230 and under 240_- ss 1 2 (3) (3) (?) (3) (2) 4 5 4 
240 and under 250_. < 1 4 (4) (8) 2 (2) 1 (2) 4 a 6 > 
250 and under 260_- .2 6 () 1 or) Qa ri Qa 1 (3) (3 8 8 
260 and over. ___- 4 1.4 x 1 4 ! 3 1 (2) 2 ’ 2.0 23 

; _.| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 








Number of workers___- es aiid 53, 065 13, 414 








7 , 651 | 26,613 743 2, 669 2, 879 WS, RES 1, 453 17, 5G4 1,142 15,049 &, 855 6, 065 
Average hourly earnings !__...______- $1.22 | $1.39) $1.16; $1.20) $1.20 | $1.20; $1.20) $1.19/ $1.23) $1.15 $1.16! $1.15 $1.43 $1. 46 
1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, § Less than 0.05 percent. 


and late shifts. ee ‘ — 
, Note.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
2 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. equal totals. “ 
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In the Southeast region, where most of the 
industry is located, an average of $1.22 an hour 
was recorded for production workers. Averages 
in the other regions studied separately ranged 
from $1.19 in the Border States to $1.25 in the 
Great Lakes region. 

Twenty-six percent of the workers were paid 
the Federal minimum wage of $1 and 66 percent 
earned less than $1.25 in April 1956 (table 2). 
Among women workers, 29 percent earned $1 and 
75 percent earned less than $1.25. More than 
half of the men earned in excess of $1.25 an hour. 
Regionally, the proportion of workers at the $1 
level ranged from 20 percent in the Great Lakes 
region to 30 percent in New England. By branch 
of industry, concentrations of workers at $1 were 
10 percent for women’s hosiery, 27 percent for 
men’s hosiery, and 32 percent for children’s 
hosiery. 

Earnings data for production workers were also 
tabulated according to size of mill and sive of com- 
munity. Earnings tended to be somewhat higher 


in larger establishments and larger communities. 
It is important to bear in mind that the influence 
of each of these factors cannot be isolated, and 
thus wage differences between the various mill 
groupings listed in table 1 are not solely a conse- 
quence of dissimilarity in size of mill or community. 

The 1,550 nonsupervisory office workers within 
the scope of the survey averaged $1.27 an hour 
in April 1956. Regionally, averages ranged from 
$1.23 in Border States to $1.32 in Great Lakes. 

The two principal centers of men’s seamless 
hosiery production, Winston-Salem—High Point 
and Hickory—Statesville, N. C., accounted for 
almost one-half of the workers in this branch of 
the industry. Production-worker earnings aver- 
aged $1.26 and $1.17, respectively, in these two 
areas. In the children’s seamless hosiery branch, 
average earnings of $1.17 were recorded in Wins- 
ton-Salem-—High Point, N. C., and $1.16 in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. There was insufficient con- 
centration of women’s seamless hosiery mills to 
permit presentation of area data. 


TABLE 3.—Average straight-time hourly earnings ' of men and women workers in selected production occupations in seamless 
hosiery mills by predominant type of hosiery, United States and selected regions, April 1956 





Men's seamless hosiery mills 


All mills 
United States 


United New 


Middle, Ror- | South- Great 


Women’s seamless 


Children’s seamless hosiery 
nil! hosiery mills 


milius 


United Middle} South- United South- 
States ? Eng- | Atlan- der | east Lakes States? Atlan- | east States ? east 
Sex and occupation land tie States tic 
Num- | Aver- Num- Aver- Num- Aver- Num- Aver- Aver 
ber of ze | berof! age berof age Averge hourly | berof age ge 
work- hourly, work- hourly Average hourly earnings work- | hourly earning work- hourly hourly 
ers earn- ers ean- ers earn- ers earn- earn- 
ings ings ings ings ngs 
Men 
Adjusters and fixers, knitting ma- 
chine (4 or more years’ experience 3,854 $1.68 2.107 | $1.62 | $1.88 $1.66 |$1.69 | $1.61 $1.86 1,083 $1.54 $1.83 | $1.52 654 | $2.09 $2.18 
Boarders, other than automatic 1, 734 1.27 | 1,106 1. 30 1. 21 1.33 1, 3 521 1.18 1.34 1.15 107 40) 
Knitters, automatic 350 1,41 456 1. 28 1.18 1.18 1. 28 179 1.19 1.19 6N5 % 1.48 
Knitters, rib 130) 1.15 124) 1.16 1.12 
Knitters, string 378 1.21 246) 1.23 1. 23 124 1.17 1.16 
Women 
Boarders, other than automatic 1, 638 1.13 677 1.12 1. 24 1.17 | 1.14 1.11 923 13 1. 2 1.13 38 17 1.14 
Boxers 228 1.11 178 1. 07 1.09 | 1, 05 25 1.12 25 1. 33 1, AS 
Examiners, grey (inspectors, ho- 
siery) ; 2, 516 1.315 | 1,131 1. 08 1.04 1.03 | 1.10 1.98 | 1.15 720 1.10 1. 02 1.10 tt 1.3 1.38 
Folders 33! 1.12 195 1.14 1.10 06 1.10 1.15 
Folders and boxers 1, 562 1.14 721 1.13 1.02 1.03 1.14 66s 1. % 1. 04 1.09 173 1.33 1 
Knitters, automatic 3, 060 1.18 | 1,996 1.18 1.13 1.17} 1.11 1.21 | 1.16 6le¢ 1.4 1. 26 1.10 14s 1.28 1.3 
Knitters, rib 200 1.1 118 1.12 - 1.07 SS 1. 08 04 1. u 
Knitters, string 1, 206 1.14 727 1.14 1.03 1.16 47( 1.13 1.08 1.13 
Knitters, transfer 2, 507 1.11 464 1. 08 1.19 1.08 2, 045 1.12 1.11 1.12 
Loopers, toe (1 or more years’ ex- 
perience _- 5 10, 343 1.23 | 5,054 1.18 5. 17 1.22 | 1.16 1.18 | 1.18 3,356 1.16 1.15 1¢ 1, 933 1.47 1. 48 
Menders, hand, finish. - 479 1.47 231 1.10 1.06 | 1.08 1.13 125 1.11 1. 06 12 123 1.37 1. 37 
Menders, hand, grey 719 1. SUS 1.06 1.09 1.07 | 1.09 1.04 1.10 142 1.07 07 269 l 1.2 
Pairers hes 2, 204 1.18 | 1,082 1.14 1.02 1.08 | 1.09 1.17 | 1.13 683 1.14 1, 21 1.14 139 1.34 37 





1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work cn weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts 


2 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separatel) 
NotTe.— Dashes indicate no data or insufficient data to warrant presentati 
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Occupational Earnings 


The occupational groups for which data are 
presented in table 3 accounted for approximately 
two-thirds of the production workers within the 
scope of the study. The lowest industrywide 
average hourly earnings, $1.11, were recorded for 
four women’s jobs: boxers, rib knitters, transfer 
knitters, and hand menders (hosiery in the grey). 
Experienced men knitting-machine adjusters and 
fixers averaged $1.68, the highest pay level among 
the jobs studied. With the exception of one ad- 
ditional job, men automatic knitters (average 
$1.41), the remaining industrywide occupational 
averages fell within a narrow range ($1.12 to 
$1.27). Women employed as toe loopers, numer- 

‘ For description of the method used in computing worker coverage of 
supplementary benefits, see footnote 1, table 4. 

$ Minimum entrance and minimum job rates, for purposes of this study, are 
defined as the lowest established rates for inexperienced and experienced 


workers, respectively, in unskilled occupations except watchmen, appren- 
tices, and handicapped and superannuated workers. 





ically the most important occupation studied’ 
averaged $1.23 an hour; women automatic knit- 
ters, $1.18; and examiners (in the grey), $1.15. 
Comparison of occupational averages among 
the three industry branches in the Southeast, 
where most of the industry is located, indicates 
that for each of the 11 occupational groups ap- 
pearing in all three branches, average earnings 
were highest in women’s seamless hosiery mills. 


Establishment Practices 


Data were also obtained in the survey on certain 
establishment practices: Minimum wage rates; 
work schedules; and such supplementary benefits * 
as vacation pay, retirement plans, life insurance, 
sickness and accident insurance, and hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits. 


Minimum Wage Rates.’ Minimum entrance rates 
in April 1956 of $1 an hour—the Federal minimum 


TaBLe 4.—Percentage of production workers employed in seamless hosiery mills with formal provisions for selected 
supplementary wage benefits,! United States and selected regions, April 1956 





All 
mills 


Selected benefits 





United United 





Men’s seamless hosiery mills 





New 
States States Eng- 
land 
ic ciiateatecthterveh «tas 4 63 92 | 
PT Since cccccce sees Sa 63 60 92 | 
et sendin idumatienedomahe Gameaestniante 9 3 : | 
1 year__..- Saito dings ESTEE | 58 51 80 | 
a it rE ee 60 55 92 | 
CER Sipeiiccadins ontacsmewses vidiinnscns 63 0) 92 | 
EE iitgcaddnyns tntenenthccveneedonene 38 36 30 
EE iin y si necedvcnnatiwecwmG: Genes nenwe (a4 (4) oe 
a ee hb imac aeiaits 7 (4) 
5 years.._.....- EAL 37 35 30 
10 years Mairead. spaiecser>ankareicd 38 36 30 
3 weeks or more... (4) 
I cisittclecare teseelnatilinnd tre nical (4) 

EEE LR a ae 20 16 54 
aia ee Stila cn cis Skates acaba (4) ; 
2 days 4 7 2 
3 days- (4) 4) ne 
4 days. (4) (4) oe 
EE Siena) sstimwientnenees 9 5 10 
SSS ee 5 (4) 45 

Health, insurance, and pension plans: ¢ | 
CC FES ae ae 70 74 | 60 | 
Accidenta! death and dismemberment insurance 34 35 50 | 
Sickness and accident insurance or sick leave ’ 35 39 60 

Sickness and accident insurance__ ane 34 37 45 

Sick leave (partial pay or waiting period) _ --- (4) 3 | 15 
Hospitalization insurance ---------.-- avalencnned 73 72 | 7 
I iincinns ganddecdbheessteconceis 69 69 60 
Medical insurance. --............--.- ‘ 22 17 51 
ETS SE a 10 8 sas 
No health, insurance, or pension plan______--..- .- 18 7 12 


Women’s seam- 
less hosiery 


Children’s seamless 
hosiery mills 


mills 
Middle Rorder South-| Great | United Middle South- | United | South- 
Atlantic States east Lakes | States? Atlantic east (States? east 
96 of 5O 100 | 56 90 | 51 &3 95 
92 | 80 48 100 56 90 | 51 83 95 
16 (4) 26 Q il 10 24 30 
92 80 36 100 | 56 90 51 83 95 
92 80 | 41 100 | 56 90 §1 &3 95 
92 80 48 100 | 56 90 51 | 83 | 05 
37 60 30 69 27 62 21 67 78 
: (4) (4) (4) ‘ 
(4) (4) 5 (4) 36 44 
31 60 30 69 7 62 21 4 78 
37 60 30 69 27 62 21 67 78 
j a _) See 
a 3 
26 67 3 59 14 62 6 40 44 
1 11 (4) 
9 44 3 _ i 
— 14 i 
7 was 1] : 
23 34 (4) a 36 44 
ll es 10 42 3 4 ; 
| | 
41 7 77 | 74 | 58 74 62 82 Qs 
24 44 36 15 28 30 30 46 59 
5e 67 34 15 | 29 76 28 36 44 
53 53 33 15 29 7 2 36 44 
= 15 (4) ' .| ied ae 
89 71 | 73 25 70 90 67 82 98 
7 71 73 i4 64 68 4 79 | 9s 
28 44 ll 14 22 68 19 36 | 46 
a 15 Ss 36 44 
11 13 17 2 22 10 24 "4 (4) 





1 If formal provisions for supplementary benefits in a mil! were ap rlicable 
to half or more of the workers, the benefit was considered applicable to all 


workers. Because of length-of-service and other eligibility requirements, 
the proportion of workers currently receiving the benefits may be smaller 
than estimated. 

2 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 

3 Vacation payments such as percentage of annual earnings and flat-sum 
amounts were converted to an equivalent time basis. 

4 Less than 2.5 percent. 


5 Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 
totals. None of the mills reported any half-day holidays 

* Includes only those plans for which at least a part of the cost is borne by 
the employer and excludes legally required plans such as workmen's compen- 
sation and social security. Sick leave plans providing full pay with no 
waiting period and catastrophe insurance plans were also included in the 
study but none was reported. 

’ Unduplicated total of workers receiving sick leave or sickness and accident 
insurance shown separately. 
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wage—were reported by all of the 192 mills having 
an established minimum rate. For unskilled 
workers who had acquired some experience on 
the job, established minimum rates also were $1 
an hour in 176 mills. In the other 16 mills, 
minimum job rates ranged from $1.02 to $1.20. 


Scheduled Hours and Shift Practices. Seven-tenths 
of the production workers in the industry were em- 
ployed in mills reporting work schedules of 40 hours 
a week in April 1956. Most of the remainder were 
on shorter work schedules except in women’s ho- 
siery mills, where 28 percent worked more than 
40 hours. One out of six hosiery workers was 
employed on either a second or a third shift. 
Differentials over first-shift rates were paid to 
about one-third of the workers on late shifts. 


Paid Holidays. Mills employing a fifth of the 
production workers in the industry provided paid 
holidays, most commonly 2, 5, or 6 days a year 
(table 4). Holiday provisions applied to a major- 
ity of the workers in men’s seamless hosiery mills 
in the New England, Border States, and Great 
Lakes regions and in children’s seamless hosiery 
mills in the Middle Atlantic region. In the South- 
east more than two-fifths of the workers in women’s 
seamless hosiery mills received holiday pay com- 
pared with less than a tenth in each of the other 
two branches of the industry. 


Paid Vacations. Vacation pay for workers with 
qualifying service was provided in mills employing 
about two-thirds of the production workers in the 
industry. Paid vacations were more prevalent in 
women’s hosiery mills than in the other branches. 


411341—57——-5 





Nearly three-fifths of the production workers in 
the industry were employed in mills providing the 
equivalent of 1 week’s pay after 1 year’s service 
and about three-eighths, in mills granting 2 weeks 
after 5 years. Vacation pay was generally com- 
puted as a percentage of annual earnings. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. Life, 
hospitalization, and surgical insurance, for which 


-at least part of the cost was borne by the em- 


ployers, was available to more than two-thirds of 
the workers meeting minimum eligibility require- 
ments. In the Southeast region, health, insur- 
ance, and pension plans were somewhat more 
prevalent in the women’s seamless hosiery branch 
than in the other two branches. 

Pensions—providing regular payments upon 
retirement for the remainder of the worker’s life— 
were reported in establishments with one-tenth of 
the workers, primarily in women’s hosiery mills in 
the Southeast and in men’s hosiery mills in the 
Border States and Southeast. This benefit was in 
addition to benefits available under the Federal 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance Program. 


Nonproduction Bonuses. Mills employing almost 
a third of the production workers provided non- 
production bonuses, usually at Christmas or the 
end of the year. A majority of the workers in 
men’s seamless hosiery mills in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and Great Lakes regions and in 
children’s seamless hosiery mills in the Middle 
Atlantic region were employed in establishments 
reporting these benefits. 
—Frep W. Mone 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Work Injuries in the 
United States, 1955 


Tue all-manufacturing injury-frequency rate ' for 
1955 was only 2 percent above the alltime low, 
established in 1954. The 1955 rates for construc- 
tion and trade, however, showed fairly substantial 
increases over those for 1954 while those for other 
nonmanufacturing groups remained at about pre- 
vious levels. Injuries caused on the average 63 
days of disability per case in manufacturing, 89 
days in construction, and 40 days in trade— 
indicating the relative severity of injuries in 
different industries.2_ These figures are based on 


the annual injury survey by the U. S. Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Injury Frequency 


Manufacturing. For each million employee-hours 
worked in manufacturing during 1955, there were, 


on the average, 12.1 disabling injuries (see table).: 


The rate for 1954—the only year with a better 
record—was 11.9 (see chart). 

Most of the manufacturing industry groups 
showed little change in their 1955 injury record 
compared with 1954. In 15 of the 21 groups, the 
change in the average injury-frequency rate 
amounted to 5 percent or less. The averages for 
the tobacco and the textile-mill products industries 
each increased 8 percent; those for the apparel, 
leather, and primary metals industries were 6 per- 
cent higher than in 1954. Only one group showed 
substantial improvement in its safety record: the 
average for the rubber industries decreased by 7 
percent (from 7.4 to 6.9). 

Even among the 159 individual manufacturing 
industries * for which data were compiled, the 
range in the safety accomplishments was not as 
wide as had been noted in previous years. Fifty- 
two, or almost one-third, showed little change in 
their 1955 injury-frequency rates compared with 
1954. The rates for 62 industries were higher by 
5 percent or more in 1955 than in 1954, while 
those for 45 showed improvement of 5 percent or 
more. 

Two industries achieved outstanding improve- 
ment in their safety records. The brooms and 
brushes industry reduced its injury-frequency rate 
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30 percent, from 19.4 in 1954 to 13.5 in 1955; 


jewelry and silverware reduced its rate by 28 per- 


cent, from 9.4 to 6.8. On the other hand, the 

rates for the following 10 industries were higher 

by 25 percent or more in 1955 than in 1954. 
Injury-frequency 
—_rate ss Percent 
1955 1954 increase 

Ophthalmic goods a 28 76 

Metal barrels, drums, 

63 
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Ball and roller bearings. .________- 
Metal office furniture 
Electrical equipment for vehicles -_ _ - . 5 
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! For definitions, see footnote 2 on accompanying table. 

2 The time charges applied to permanent-partial impairments in the 
current study represent a considerable refinement over those used in pre- 
vious studies. As a result, there was a substantia! change in the average 
days charged for this type of case. Therefore, valid comparisons cannot 
be made between the 1955 and previous studies. 

# Annual data for individual industries are available upon request to the 
Bureau. The Bureau also publishes quarterly estimates of injury-frequency 
rates for selected manufacturing industries. (See table G-1, p. 143.) 
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Although the 1955 average injury-frequency 
rate for all-manufacturing was 12.1, rates of more 
than double this average were reported for 16 
individual industries. Among the industries with 
the highest injury rates were the following: 


Sawmills and planing mills, integrated 

Veneer mills 

Structural clay products 

Cut-stone and stone products 

0 
Poultry and small-game dressing and packing --- 


aoawucere Ono 


On the other hand, 27 industries recorded rates 
less than half the all-manufacturing average. 
Outstandingly low rates were in: 


Injurg- 
fr 


SEE FR eo 
Electric lamps (bulbs) 
Rubber footwear 


Miscellaneous industrial organic chemicals 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 

Blast furnaces and steel mills 

Aircraft parts 
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Nonmanufacturing. Among the nonmanufacturing 
industries for which data were compiled, increases 
in the 1955 injury-frequency rates over 1954 were 
more numerous than were decreases. Of the 52 
separate classifications studied, 25 showed in- 
creases of 5 percent or more over 1954, 13 recorded 
little change, and only 14 reported decreases of 5 
percent or more. 

Injury frequency for contract construction 
industries as a group increased 7 percent, from 
32.1 injuries per million employee-hours in 1954 
to 34.5 in 1955. Of the 10 individual industry 
classifications in construction, 8 showed increases 
of 5 percent or more in their injury-frequency rates. 
Among the special-trade contractors, the rate for 
electrical work increased 33 percent, from 21.1 to 


28.0; that for roofing and sheet-metal work 
increased 29 percent, from 37.8 to 48.6; by 
contrast, the rate for structural! steel erection and 
ornamental iron work decreased 13 percent, from 
47.5 to 41.2. 

In wholesale and retail trade, the average 
injury-frequency rate increased 11 percent, from 
11.4 to 12.7. Of the 9 individual trade industries, 
6 showed increases of 5 percent or more; the 
remaining 3 recorded changes of less than 5 
percent between 1954 and 1955. The rate for 
automotive dealers and gasoline filling stations 
increased 29 percent, from 11.2 to 14.4. 

Individual industries in transportation and 
public utilities for which injury-frequency rates 
were compiled recorded more decreases than 
increases. None of the changes were large. The 
greatest decrease was reported by companies 
engaged in the distribution of both electricity and 
gas: 6.5 in 1955, compared with 7.7 in 1954. 

Increases in injury-frequency rates were about 
as numerous as decreases among the service in- 
dustries but were generally of a much greater 
magnitude. The rate for aircraft repair shops 
increased 71 percent, from 6.2 in 1954 to 10.6 in 
1955; that for motion pictures and other amuse- 
ments, 34 percent, from 7.1 to 9.5; and that for 
radio broadcasting and television, 27 percent, 
from 4.4 to 5.6. The largest improvements were 
recorded for miscellaneous business services (a 
decrease of 16 percent, from 9.0 to 7.6) and for 
hotels (a decrease of 14 percent, from 14.6 to 
12.6). 

The injury record for State and local govern- 
ment activities for which rates were compiled 
generally showed improvement. Five of the nine 
classifications showed decreases in injury rates 
between 1954 and 1955 and 2 remained virtually 
the same. The rate for State and municipal 
colleges, however, increased 15 percent, from 6.8 
to 7.8; that for sanitation departments incr: «sed 
11 percent, from 39.7 to 43.9. 

The range of 1955 injury-frequency rates among 
individual nonmanufacturing classifications was 
greater than among the manufacturing industries. 
The highest rate in nonmanufacturing was 98.9— 
for stevedoring; the lowest was 0.9—for telephone 
communications. Other high rates were: roofing 
and sheet-metal work, 48.6; sanitation depart- 
ments, 43.9; structural steel erection and orna- 
mental iron work, 41.2; general building con- 
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tractors, 39.8; highway and street construction, for the remainder of his life, but which may not 
37.5; sewer departments, 35.6; masonry, stone- completely disable him, are assigned an arbitrary 
work, tile setting, and plastering, 34.5; ware- time charge for each type of case, based on the 
housing and storage, 32.2; and heavy construc- estimated percent loss of efficiency spread over 
tion, except highway and street, 30.1. Among the 20-year work-life expectancy. For example, 
the low-rate industries were: insurance, 2.1; permanent-total impairments are assigned a time 
banks aad other financial agencies, 2.2; and retail charge of 6,000 days—the same as for death. 
apparel and accessories, 4.4. The loss of an arm or a leg above the elbow or 
knee is assigned 4,500 days; the loss of a hand, 
Injury Severity . 3,000; the entire thumb, 600, but one joint of a 
thumb, only 300; the end joint of the little finger 
Severity is best measured in terms of the is assigned a charge of only 50 days. Similar 
number of days of disability resulting from each time charges are assigned for the loss of other 
injury. In the case of temporary injuries, it body members. The partial loss of use of a 
may vary from 1 day to several weeks. For body member or function, not involving ampu- 
death, however, an arbitrary time charge of tation or enucleation, is assessed a time charge 
6,000 days is used. Permanent impairments, _ based on the estimated percent loss of use of the 
which reduce the working efficiency of anemployee — given member or function. 
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Injury rates for manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, 1966—Continued 
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uestionnaires sent to a representative list 
of employers in each industry. he figures shown are the total number of 
employees in the reporting establishments. The data reported relate to all 
classes of employees—production and related workers; force-account con- 
struction workers; administrative, clerical, professional, sales, service, super- 
visory, technical personnel, and al! others. Self-employed persons, however, 
were not included. 

* These data were compiled according to the American Standard Method 
of Recording and Measuring Work Injury Experience, approved by the 
American Standards Association in 1954. For technical note on revised 
sts — for work-injury statistics, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1955 
(p. 568 

‘The tn jury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work injuries 
for each million employee-hours worked. A disabling work injury is any 
injury occurring in the course of and arising out of the employment, which 
(a) results in death or any degree of permanent physical impairment, or 
(b) makes the injured worker unable to perform the duties of any regularly 
established job which is open and available to him throughout the hours 
corresponding to his regular shift on any 1 or more days after the day of 
injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). The term “in- 
jury”’ includes occupational disease. 

The severity rate is the average number of days of disability charged as a 


1 Data were obtained by mail ¢ 


The average days charged per case (including 
actual days of disability resulting from temporary 
injuries and standard time charges for deaths 
and permanent impairments) give a fair measure 
of the severity of injuries for an industry. This 
average, however, will vary greatly from industry 
to industry because of more or less chance vari- 
ations in the number of the more serious cases. 

The standard severity rate (the average number 
of days of disability charged as a result of work 
injuries, for each million employee-hours worked) 
measures, not so much the severity of injuries, 
as the total loss due to work injuries for each 
unit of a million hours. This rate is affected not 
only by the average days per case, but also by the 
number of cases reported per million hours. A 
high severity rate for any given industry may be 


result of work injuries, for each million employee-hours worked. The com- 
putation of days of disability include standard time charges for deaths and 
permanent impairments. The basis of computation of the severity rate has 
been changed from 1,000 employee-hours, used in previous studies, to 1 00,000 
The 1955 study also incorporated more detailed and exact time charges for 
the evaluation of permanent impairments, which resulted in a substantial 
change in the average days charged for this type of case. Therefore, valid 
comparisons of the average days of disability charged for permanent impair- 
ments or for all cases and of the severity rates cannot be made between the 
1955 and previous studies. 

Injury rates for the manufacturing groups and for the construction and 
trade divisions were computed from the rates of component individual indus- 
tries by applying weights based on estimated total employment in each 
industry. In some nonmanufacturing divisions, data were not available for 
a!l industries; therefore, the division averages were not computed 

* Based on reports which furnished details regarding the resultiqg dis- 
abilities (constituting 60 percent cf the sample for manufacturing and virtu- 
ally the entire sample for nonmanufacturing). Data are shown for only 
those industries for which reports of 500 or more cases were available 

4 Revised rates for 1954. 

5 Not available, or insufficient data to Warrant presentation of average 

* Less than 0.05 


due either to a high injury-frequency rate or to a 
high average number of days charged per case. An 
industry with both ahigh frequency rate and a high 
average of days per case would have a very high 
severity rate. However, one with a low frequency 
rate and a high average of days per case might 
have a low severity rate. 


Manufacturing. Injuries reported by manufactur- 
ing establishments during 1955 averaged 63 days 
of disability per case. Only about 0.3 percent of 
these cases resulted in death and 6.8 percent in 
some permanent impairment; the remaining 92.9 
percent rendered the injured employees unable to 
work at a regular job for 1 full calendar day or 
more. Of the temporary cases, 35 percent in- 
volved only 1, 2, or 3 days of disability; the other 
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65 percent, however, involved 4 or more days 
each. The average was 18 days for all temporary 
cases. The average time charge was 366 days per 
case for permanent-partial impairments. The 
number of permanent-total impairments was quite 
small; however, these, as well as the deaths, were 
each assigned a charge of 6,000 days. The stand- 
ard severity rate for manufacturing in 1955 was 
637 days per million employee-hours worked. 
Among the manufacturing industry groups, 
products of petroleum and coal reported the high- 
est average days of disability charged per case 
(137 days); this high average was due to the 
large proportion of deaths (1.2 percent) and perma- 
nent impairments (10.1 percent). Temporary 
cases also tended to disable workers for longer 
periods (27 days) than those in manufacturing 
generally. The relatively low injury-frequency 
rate (6.5) for this group, however, helped to hold 
the standard severity rate to a moderate level— 
882. The industry group with the highest sever- 
ity rate (3,102) was lumber and wood products; 
the average days per case for this group, however, 
was relatively modest—73—but its injury-fre- 
quency rate was high—40.5. The lowest severity 
rate (221) was reported by the apparel and finished 
textile products group of industries. This group 
had both a low injury-frequency rate (6.9) and a 
low average days per case (33); very few deaths 
or permanent impairments were reported; the 
temporary disabilities averaged 15 days per case. 


Nonmanufacturing. In contract construction, dis- 
ability resulting from work injuries averaged 89 
days per case in 1955. The average for tempo- 
rary disabilities, which constituted 96.3 of the 
cases reported in that industry, was 18 days; in 
43 percent of these cases, disability lasted only 
1, 2, or 3 days; and in the other 57 percent, 4 
days or more. The average time charge for 
permanent-partial impairments was 716 days, 
almost double the comparable figure for manu- 
facturing. This higher time charge reflects the 
greater proportion of more serious injuries, in- 
volving arms, legs, back, and body in general, 
among permanent impairments in the construction 
industries. This type of case, however, accounted 


for only 2.9 percent of the disabling injuries re- 
ported. Death resulted from 0.8 percent of the 
injuries. The standard severity rate for con- 
struction was 2,759 days per million employee- 
hours worked, almost 4% times as high as that 
for manufacturing. The high injury-frequency 
rate (34.5) coupled with the somewhat higher 
average of days charged per case in the construc- 
tion division accounted for this much higher 
severity rate. 

By contrast, the average severity rate for whole- 
sale and retail trade—457 days per million em- 
ployee-hours worked—resulted from a relatively 
low injury-frequency rate (12.7) and a low average 
of days charged per case (40). In the trade 
division, a relatively low proportion of deaths 
(0.2 percent) and permanent impairments (2.2 
percent) was reported. The average length of 
disability for temporary cases was only 14 days. 

The standard severity rates for other individual 
nonmanufacturing industries varied widely—from 
5,771 for stevedoring to 103 for telephone com- 
munications. The high severity rate for stevedor- 
ing, however, was due more to the high frequency 
of injuries (98.9) than to the average days charged 
per case (71). In fact, injuries in telephone 
communications were, on the average, more seri- 
ous (involving 114 days charged per case) than 
were those in stevedoring, but the number per 
million hours worked (0.9) was much less. Elec- 
tric and gas utilities reported the highest average 
days charged per case (160). In this group of 
industries, 1.9 percent of the cases reported re- 
sulted in death. The low frequency rate (7.9), 
however, helped hold the severity rate to a mod- 
erate level (1,270). Fire and police departments 
reported relatively high severity rates (3,215 and 
2,326, respectively )}—primarily as a result of high 
injury-frequency rates; however, fire departments 
reported a high proportion of deaths (1.2 percent) 
and a relatively high average time charge for 
periaanent-partial impairments (1,675), resulting 
in an average of 123 days of disability charged 
per case. 


Rosert S. BARKER 
Division of Industrial Hazards 
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Wage Chronology No. 27: 
Glenn L. Martin Co.' 


Supplement No. 1—1952-56 


Durine the period from 1952 to 1956, wage rates 
at Glenn L. Martin Co. were increased as a result 
of (1) deferred and cost-of-living wage adjustment 
contract clauses negotiated in 1951 with the United 
Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America and supplemented by interim 
memoranda of agreement and (2) liberalized pro- 
visions covering wages and supplementary benefits 
negotiated late in 1954 and 1955. 

An agreement dated December 22, 1951, and 
scheduled to remain in effect until December 31, 
1954, provided both for 4-cent-an-hour annual 
improvement factor increases in June of 1952, 
1953, and 1954, and a 5-cent deferred wage in- 
crease to become effective in April 1953, as well 
as for quarterly cost-of-living escalator adjust- 
ments. 

The agreement stated that ‘continuance of the 
cost-of-living allowance . . . is dependent upon 
the continued availability of the official monthly 
[Consumer Price] Index in its present form and 
calculated on the same basis as the [interim] 
Index for September 15, 1951, unless otherwise 
agreed upon by the company and the union.” 
A formula for converting the escalator clause from 
the interim Consumer Price Index to the revised 
series, introduced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in January 1953, was agreed upon by the 
parties in June 1953. The new memorandum 
incorporated in the agreement provided for wage 
adjustments of 1 cent for each 0.6-point change 
in the revised index. In addition, it changed the 
index months on which adjustments were to be 
based, thus avoiding a reduction of 1 cent in 


wages that would have been due in June 1953 
under the previous formula. At the same time, 
it was agreed that regardless of changes in the 
index, 3 cents out of the existing cost-of-living 
allowance of 4 cents would continue to be paid for 
the duration of the agreement. It was also agreed 
to continue consideration of an increase in the 
annual improvement factor by 1 cent an hour 
(from 4 to 5 cents). This change in the factor 
was subsequently made effective June 30, 1954. 

A contract agreed to on November 6, 1954, 
nearly 2 months before expiration of the existing 
agreement, provided for a general wage increase 
averaging 7 cents on November 1, 1954, and 5-cent 
hourly deferred increases in June of 1955 and 1956. 
The cost-of-living escalator clause was continued, 
and intraplant inequity adjustments in wage rates 
were provided. Full automatic progression from 
the bottom to the top wage rate was made effective 
for all labor grades. (Previously, the top four 
labor grades were subject to quarterly merit re- 
views after midpoints were reached.) Other con- 
tract changes included liberalized pension and 
insurance plans and increased vacations. 

The new contract was scheduled to remain in 
effect through June 30, 1957, with no provision for 
reopening. However, on December 19, 1955, the 
parties signed a supplemental agreement extending 
the termination date to June 30, 1958. The 
supplemental agreement provided for a general 
wage increase of 2 cents an hour effective im- 
mediately, raised the deferred increase due in 
June 1956 by 1 cent (to 6 cents), and stipulated 
an additional increase to go into effect in 1957. 
It also liberalized the group insurance and pension 
plans. 

This supplement brings the basic chronology 
up to date through the end of 1956. 


1See Monthly Labor Review, July 1952 (p. 39), or Wage Chronology 
Series 4, No. 27. 





A—General Wage Changes 


Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





| 
Sept. 1, 1952 
Dec. 1, 1952 
Se ee ane do 
Apr. 6, 1953 (by memoran- 
dum of agreement of Dec. 
22, 1951). ' 


5 cents an hour increase__-- --- 


Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 
| Quarterly cost-of-living review. 


Do. 
Deferred increase 
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A—General Wage Changes—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





June 30, 1953 (by memoran- 
dum of agreement of Dee. 
22, 1951). 

July 6, 1953 (by memoran- 
dum of agreement of June 
4, 1953). 


Oct. 5, 1953___._-- 
| ae 
Apr. 5, 1954 

June 30, 1954 


July 5, 1954 

Oct. 4, 1954 

Nov. 1, 1954 (by agreement 
of Nov. 6, 1954). 


Oh. By GR se eke 5 

June 30, 1955 (by agreement | 
of Nov. 6, 1954). 

July 4, 1955 

Gabe, meee. oes 

Dec. 19, 1955 (by supple- 
mental agreement of same | 
date). 

co’ | ene 

Apr. 2, 1956 


June 30, 1956 (by supple- | 


mental agreement of Dec. 
19, 1955). 
July 2, 1956 


PY 6 RL 





| 1 cent an hour decrease_----_- 
BE Bele sk sce deeenen 


| 1 cent an hour decrease 


4 cents an hour inerease Annual improvement factor adjustment. 


| Quarterly cost-of-living review. The new memorandum of 
| agreement provided for quarterly adjustments of the 
cost-of-living allowance of 1 cent for each 0.6-point 
change in the BLS Consumer Price Index (revised 
series). If the CPI fell below 113.6, the cost-of-living 
allowance would be 0.!_ In addition, the index months 
on which the quarterly reviews were based were shifted 
(thus avoiding the adjustment due in June 1953 under, 
the previous cost-of-living formula). The new table of 
adjustments did not reflect 3 of the 4 cents then being 
paid as a cost-of-living allowanee. However, the com- 
pany agreed to continue to pay this 3 cents for the dura- 
tion of the agreement. 
Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 
| Quarterly cost-of-living review. 
Do. 
| Annual improvement factor adjustment increased 1 cent 
an hour. 
| Quarterly cost-of-living review. 
Do. 
6 to 9 cents an hour increase, | Additional intraplant inequity adjustments amounting to 
averaging 7 cents. an estimated increase of about 0.5 cent averaged over 
all employees of the company represented by the union. 
| Three cents of cost-of-living allowance accrued prior to 
June 4, 1953, incorporated into base rates. Provisions 
for quarterly cost-of-living adjustments continued. 
Provision nade for wage increases of 5 cents an hour 
effective in June of 1955 and 1956. 
Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 
| Quarterly cost-of-living review. 
| Deferred increase. 


No ehange._..-......--- 
5 cents an hour inerease 


| Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 

1 cent an hour increase_______| Do. 

2 cents an hour increase Deferred increase due June 1956 raised by 1 cent an hour; 
provision made for a 6-cent-an-hour increase in 1957. 


1 cent an hour increase__-_--_-_-_ 
1 cent an hour decrease_----_- " 
6 cents an hour increase__-__. 


Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 
Do. 
Deferred increase. 


| 1 cent an hour increase_..____| Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 
Oct. 1, 1956_..__..---.----| 3 cents an hour increase___-__- 


Do. 
1 cent an hour increase 





1The memorandum of agreement provided that future cost-of-living ad- 
justments be based on the Revised Series Consumer Price Index (1947- 


49= 100 as follows: 


Consumer Price Index 
113.6 or less____- 
113.7 to 114.2. 

114.3 to 114.8___- 2 

114.9 to 115.4___- 

115.5 to 116.0___ 


Consumer Price Index Coat-of-living allowance 

J .... 5 @ents an heur, 

116.7 to 117.2. 6 cents an hour, 

rat forth, with a l-cent change for each 0.6-point ehange in the 
index. 


Moy: oyees in labor grades, I- 


hour, those in grade III through ¥ , 7 cents; and those in grades VI throu; 
X-C, 6 cents. 


Cost-of-living allowance 
2 None. 

1 cent an hour, 

2 cents an hour. 

. 3 cents an hour. 

4 cents an hour. 


I, and II received increases of 9 cents corde 
g 
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B—Basic Hourly Rates By Labor Grades for Selected Occupations,’ 1951-56 











| Nov. 18, 1951 | June 30, 1952 Apr. 6, 1953 | June 30, 1953 | June 80, 10954 | Nov. 1, 1954? | June 30, 19554 | Dee. 19, 1955 | June 25, 1956' 
| 


Labor grade 


Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi-| Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi-| Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi-| Mini- | Maxi-| Mini- | Maxi- 
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1. 
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Grade VII 
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Grade LX 
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The procedure for in-grade promotions was revised in the 1951 agreement 2 Includes 3 cents of cost-of-living allowance accrued before June 4, 1953, 
to provide for automatic 5-cent increments to maximum of rate ranges at and incorporated into base rates by agreement of November 6, 1954. 
intervals of 17 calendar weeks for all grades, with the exception of grades I-A * The deferred increase was given all employees on the payroll within the 
through III which were subject to quarterly merit reviews after midpoints labor grades specified as of the effective date and added to the maximum rate 


were reached. This latter limitation was eliminated in 1954. 


for each labor grade; minimum fates were unchanged. 


Except for cost-of-living allowances incorporated into base rates (see foot- « For grades III through X-C, the minimum rates were not increased by 
note 2), cost-of-living allowances are not included in rates presented in this the same amounts as their respective maximums 


table. 


C—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date | Provision 


| 


| 
| 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 


matters 








Paid Vacations 





Nov. 6, 1954- 





Added: Employees with 15 or more years’ 
continuous service—7 days’ vacation for 
1,000 but less than 1,500 hours worked 
during preceding year; 10 days for 1,500 
but less than 1,800 hours; 15 days for 
1,800 or more hours. 





Insurance Benefits 





Jan.’ 1, 1955 (by agreement | Increased to: 
dated Nov. 6, 1954). Sickness and accident benefits—$32.50 or 
$37.50, depending on hourly earnings, 
for 26 weeks for any 1 disability; 


Hospitalization—$10 a day available to | 


dependents; 
Special hospital charges—Up to $200 for 
employees; up to $100 for dependents; 
Surgical operation expenses—Extended to 
dependents, up to $100; ? 
Obstetrical fees—Up to $100; available to 
dependents. 
Mar. 1, 1956 (by supple- | Increased to: 
mental agreement dated | Sickness and accident benefits—$35 or $40, 
Dec. 19, 1955). depending on hourly earnings; 
Hospitalization—$12 a day for employees; 
Special hospital charges—Up to $300 for 
employees; up to $150 for dependents. 


Life insurance and accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefits provided for workers 
with specified hourly base rates remained 
unchanged. However, with elimination 
of all base hourly rates of less than $1.10, 
all workers became eligible for death bene- 
fits of at least $2,500.! 

Weekly cost for employees only remained at 
77 cents to $1.02, but changed to total of 
92 cents to $1.17 for employee and all 
eligible dependents. 





See footnote at end of table 
411341—57——6 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Retirement Benefits 





Jan. 1, 1955 (by agreement 
dated Nov. 6, 1954). 


Jan. 1, 1956 (by supple- 
mental agreement dated 
Dec. 19, 1955). 





Monthly pension: Increased to $140, in- 
cluding primary social security benefits 
up to a maximum of $108.50, for em- 
ployees aged 65 with 25 or more years’ 
accredited service. Pension for 10 but 
less than 25 years’ service proportion- 
ately lower. 

Changed to: $1.75 a month for each year 
of accredited service up to 30, for em- 
ployees aged 65 with at least 10 years’ 
service, in addition to social security | 
benefits. 





Special provisions for retirement at age 60 
with at least 25 years’ service. 
Automatic retirement at age 68. 


Eligibility for disability pensions reduced 
from 15 to 10 years’ service. Employees 
retired under previous normal and early 
retirement provisions entitled to receive 
$1.75 a month for each year of service in 
excess of 10 but not over 30 years. 





! Amount of insurance available toemployee, depending on hourly earnings, 


was as follows: 


2 Entry dated Mar. 27, 1944, in basic chronology stating that such benefits 


Were extended to dependents was in error. 


Amount of 

Basic hourly rate insurance 

Io. .cacnnndioninertinansniwevessees $2, 500 
Be Ge GUO. cccccccececeseseencocncisccccccus 4, 000 





In the last analysis it is individuals who negotiate contracts and 
individuals who have to live under them and while pattern bargaining 
undoubtedly may have an influence upon the terms of any collective 
bargaining agreement, the successful administration of a labor agree- 


ment still stems from individuals. 


Many of the best written con- 


tracts have been conducive to bad labor relations, and many inartis- 
tically worded contracts, administered with good faith on both sides, 
have created an atmosphere of mutual confidence and trust that has 
been productive of a happy relationship. The Biblical saying is still 
true that “the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 


Joseph F. Finnegan, Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, Pattern Bargaining and Its Role in Future Contract Negotiations—an 
address at the annual fall Industrial Relations Conference of the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, October 12, 1955. 











Foreign Labor Briefs 





Labor Shortages 
in Belgian Mines* 


Bexeium, which relies heavily on foreign labor for 
its mines, is finding it increasingly difficult to re- 
cruit mine labor abroad, because of a series of 
mine accidents climaxed by the death of 262 
miners in the Marcinelle disaster on August 8, 
1956. The reluctance or refusal of a number of 
labor surplus countries, particularly Italy, to grant 
exit permits to persons wishing to work in the 
Belgian mines is expected to decrease further the 
already inadequate mine labor force. In October 
1956, the total mine labor force was 138,700 (in 
contrast to the estimated requirement of 152,000 
workers). If more workers cannot be found, Bel- 
gian mines will continue to operate below maxi- 
mum capacity, when even maximum output is 
inadequate.’ 

Many of the Belgian mines are able to operate 
only with the help of foreign labor, particularly 
Italian. In March 1956, foreign workers consti- 
tuted 44 percent of the total mine labor force of 
149,622. (See tabulation.) 


Mine labor force 


Underground 

Total Surface Belgians Foreigners 

All mines____---_- 1149,622 36,143 49,815 63, 664 
Mining basins: 

Borinage _ _ _ -_- 24, 951 5,770 8, 244 10, 937 

Campine_ - --- 39,124 9,581 19,295 10, 248 

Charleroi_--- - 37,253 9,437 8,842 18,974 

Centre. _..... 19,559 4,810 5,958 8,791 

eee 28,735 6,545 7,476 14,714 


1 Belgians, 83,203; foreign workers, 66,419. 


Although the total number of Belgians in the 
mine labor force is greater than the number of 
foreign workers, Belgian underground workers are 
outnumbered by foreigners in every mine basin 
except Campine. About 96 percent of the total 
foreign mine labor force are underground laborers 
compared to 60 percent of the Belgian mine labor 
force. Seventy-five percent of all underground 
workers are Italians. 





The foreign mine workers, particularly the Ital- 
ians, are attracted by the relatively high wages 
and the chance to escape unemployment in their 
native land. Rarely do they settle in Belgium, or 
marry Belgian women, intending to accumulate 
a savings fund and return home. The housing 
shortage in the mining areas has led about 20,000 
of these workers to leave their families in the 
homeland. Moreover, the Italians frequently do 
not wish to occupy the new low-cost homes 
sponsored by the Belgian Government,’ because 
the houses cost more than the slum dwellings; 
also, the Italians feel their stay is only temporary 
and they dislike leaving the areas settled by their 
compatriots to live in the new developments 
among Belgians. 

The exodus of the Belgians from the mines has 
been largely a development of the last three 
decades, owing mainly to increasing employment 
opportunities in less hazardous and more pleasant 
surroundings, as well as a desire on the part of the 
miners’ children to better themselves. Special 
bonuses, pensions, inexpensive workers’ housing, 
and good wages have not attracted Belgians to 
work in the coal mines. When they do accept 
work there they prefer for various reasons the less 
profitable work on the surface to the better paid 
underground work. 

The Belgian coal mines are among the oldest 
in Europe, some pits of the Borinage having been 
worked since the Middle Ages. In this basin, 
particularly, many pits are obsolete, hazardous, 
and uneconomical to operate. Cost of extrac- 
tion—the coal seams are thin, scattered, and deep 
underground—is high* and working conditions 
dismal. Although several of the worst pits have 
been closed, the great need for coal in Europe, 
even where mined at high cost, has prevented the 
closing of other antiquated mines. 

The average annual rate of mine fatalities in 
Belgium (1.17 per 1,000 workers in 1951-55) was 





*Based on Belgian newspapers and information from American and other 
foreign sources. 

1In October 1956, the average daily coal production was only 85,000 tons, 
compared with 100,000 the previous year. In 1955, Belgium produced about 
30 million tons of coal in its 5 basins; the country consumed about 32.4 million 
tons, thus requiring importation of 2.4 million tons. 

2 Through the Société Nationale d’Habitations Sociales (National Associa- 
tion for Social Housing). 

3 The Belgian Government has subsidized the mines in the sum of 2 
billion franes (fr. 1-US$0.02) in the past 10 years, and the low-cost mines of the 
Netherlands and West Germany have been contributing subsidy payments 
since the inception of the European Coal and Steel Community, to allow the 
high-cost Belgian mines to compete at the ECSC price, as well as to finance 
improvements. 
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second only to the rate in West Germany (1.45 
in 1950-54),* and higher than the 1.11 rate for 
Belgium in 1935-39. Also, about 2,100 persons 
are pensioned each year because of invalidity, 
60 percent suffering from respiratory diseases, of 
which silicosis is the most fatal. About three- 
fifths of the 25,200 invalid miners now drawing 
pensions are under age 50. 

Because of the preponderance of Italiane i in the 
more dangerous underground work, a large pro- 
portion of the persons killed in mine accidents are 
Italians. The Italian Government twice stopped 
emigration of Italians for Belgian mine work— 
for the first time, as much as 3 years ago. The 
prohibition was lifted shortly after, but reimposed 
again in February 1956 after an accident at the 
Rieu de Coeur mine. After negotiations under 
the auspices of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (ECSC),° the Belgians agreed to allow 
Italian inspectors to visit the mines. However, 
the Italians still refused to permit labor to come 
in, maintaining that the system of wage incentives 
practiced in the mines ® sacrificed safety to higher 
production. Public indignation in Italy rose to 
new heights upon the fire at the Marcinelle Bois 
de Cazier mine, which trapped 276 men under- 
ground, of whom 262 died, among them 139 
Italians. It is certain that for an indefinite period, 
Belgium’s main source of mine labor will continue 
to be blocked. Repatriation of the approximately 
50,000 Italians currently working in Belgian mines 
is not likely, but, according to Italian sources, 
400 Italians a day have requested repatriation 
since the Marcinelle tragedy. The Belgians are 
attempting to substitute Greek, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Hungarian, and Moroccan labor, but so 
far with negligible results in augmenting the mine 
labor force. 

Unprecedented public reaction in Belgium to 
the Marcinelle disaster brought a cabinet order for 
investigations—scheduled for completion by the 
end of 1956—into legal and technical aspects of 
the disaster, including a general inquiry of far- 
reaching character into Belgian mine safety.’ In- 
ternational concern resulted in a September 1956 
conference on mine safety in the six ECSC coun- 


tries and the United Kingdom called by the 


ECSC High Authority. This conference directed 
four commissions to report in mid-January, com- 
paring various aspects of mine safety in the 
participating countries. 

The mineworkers’ union in the Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions of Belgium (CSC), 
which held a special congress in September 1956, 
recommended specifically: Replacing the incentive 
wage system by a system of hourly wage rates; a 
3-month extension of training for new miners, 
such training to receive trade union inspection; 
better living conditions, to bolster morale; an 
immediate investigation into mine safety, with 
closing of mines not meeting minimum safety 
standards; doubling the number of trade union 
delegates on the mine inspection service; and 
establishment of an independent mine safety and 
rescue service in each mine. 

Nationalization again became a prominent issue 
following the Marcinelle incident. The General 
Federation of Labor of Belgium (GTB, Socialist) 
has intensified its longstanding campaign for 
nationalization. The Belgian Socialist Party, the 
major party in the governing coalition, has not 
formally committed itself on the issue (largely to 
retain unity with the Liberal governing partner 
which strongly opposes it). The Catholic Party 
(currently the opposition party), as well as the 
Catholic CSC, officially oppose nationalization, 
advocating instead private ownership with im- 
proved safety measures. Some CSC leaders, as 
well as a fraction of the Catholic Party, however, 
appear to be not unsympathetic to nationalization. 

The FGTB and the CSC, which represent 95 
percent of all trade union members, exercise con- 
siderable influence on Belgian enterprise and 
government policy. However, their influence in 
the field of mining is limited, as only a third of 
the miners are organized. 


4 The annual rate of fatal mine accidents, per 1,000 workers, was 0.53 in the 
Netherlands (1950-53); 0.71 in the United Kingdom (1950-54); 0.92 in France 
(1950-54); 1.02 in the Saar (1950-53); and 1.09 in Italy (1950-53). 

§ See Labor Activities of the European Coal and Steel Community, Month- 
ly Labor Review, April 1055 (p. 448). 

* The diggers are paid on the basis of the number of meters the coal face is 
pushed back, Persons who install mine props are also paid in this manner. 
Leaders and surface workers receive a daily wage. 

? The 24-member investigation commission included representatives of the 
ECSC High Authority, the International Labor Organization, the Italian 
mineworkers in Belgium, and the Belgian trade unions and employers. 
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The Shorter Workweek 
in Belgium* 


In 1956, Belgian organized labor gradually and 
peaceably realized the 45-hour workweek (formerly 
48) without reduction in pay. By August 4, 1956, 
1,005,000 Belgian workers or approximately a 
third of the organized labor force enjoyed the 45- 
hour workweek. Also, its efforte were instrumental 
in having the question of the shorter workweek 
adopted for further study by the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) and the European Coal 
and Steel Community (ECSC). 

Organized labor’s progress toward the reduced 
workweek was achieved despite considerable dis- 
agreement between the two main trade union 
confederations: the Socialist, General. Federation 
of Labor of Belgium (FGTB), and the Catholic, 
Confederation of Christian Trade Unions of 
Belgium (CSC). In the second half of 1954, with 
a Socialist-Liberal coalition in power and the 
Catholic Party in opposition, the CSC felt free to 
take aggressive action on its demands for a 
shorter workweek; the FGTB insisted that a 
reduction in hours should be introduced gradually 
and be preceded by labor-management-govern- 
ment negotiations. CSC officials, on the other 
hand, wished to avoid Government intervention. 

On July 5, 1955, the CSC issued a strike call, 
directing its members not to work on Saturdays, 
in order to support several CSC demands, which 
included the 5-day, 45-hour week. Because of the 
strike order, which was not rescinded until the 
latter part of July, the CSC was excluded from 
the first two labor-management-government con- 
ferences held in July. At the second conference, 
it was decided that the problem of the 5-day, 
45-hour week would be studied by the existing 
labor-management parity committee for each 
industry ! in which labor considered a shorter 
workweek feasible. The CSC participated in the 
third conference, held on July 29, when the 5-day, 
45-hour week was agreed to in general terms. 

In September 1955, the Belgian Government 
asked the High Authority of the European Coal 
and Steel Community to study the problem of 
securing the 5-day week in the steel industry of 
all ECSC nations. This action, in which labor 
concurred, had actually been preceded in December 








1954 by a similar request to the ECSC by the CSC 
president, and a CSC petition to the ILO in the 
latter part of 1954.2 The Belgian trade union 
confederations insisted, however, that referral of 
the problem to international agencies should not 
mean postponing the gradual introduction of the 
shorter workweek. When parity committee ne- 
gotiations over implementation of the July 29 
agreement were unsuccessful, the FGTB and CSC, 
as well as the smaller Liberal confederation, suc- 
cessively served strike notices effective November 
1, involving a total of almost 400,000 workers. 
However, the CSC declined an FGTB invitation 
for joint action in the threatened strike. 

A deadlock in negotiations finally led to requests 
from both labor and management for Government 
assistance. On October 28, an agreement was 
reached which was more comprehensive and pre- 
cise than was that of July 29. Under the chair- 
manship of Belgian Prime Minister Achille Van 
Acker, the tripartite conference accepted the prin- 
ciple of the 45-hour week with the stipulation that 
its introduction was not to endanger the stability 
of the various industries and of the national econ- 
omy. If possible, the 45 hours were to be con- 
fined to 5 days. The new contracts were to be 
negotiated by the labor-management parity com- 
mittees. Target dates were established for sev- 
eral basic industries (steel and nitrate, February 
1, 1956, and nonferrous metals, December 1, 
1955). For the coal industry and for banking, it 
was generally agreed that the workweek would 
be reduced within a few months. These deadlines 
were all met approximately, the last of the con- 
tracts being concluded on February 5, 1956. Once 
the 45-hour week was established in the industries 
mentioned in the October 28 agreement, similar 
contracts were made in most other industries. 


*Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. Based 
on Foreign Service reports and information frem ether American and foreign 
sources. 

The parity committees, established by Royal Decree of June 9, 1945, 
represent the official negotiating bodies for collective agreements. They are 
usually organized on a national basis for an entire industry, but at times on a 
partial industry or a geographic area basis. They are composed of an equal 
number of trade union and management representatives (a minimum of 4 
each). A National Council of Labor, consisting of 8 management and 8 labor 
representatives, and an impartial chairman, is at the top of the hierarchy. 

2 International acceptance ef the shorter workweek has been of prime 
importance to all Belgian parties concerned, since the higher labor costs 
involved in a reduced workweek would further weaken Belgium's already 
precarious competitive position in the international market. The fact that 
most of its neighbors and competitors (Germany, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland, the Saar, and Austria) still work a 48-hour week, was one 
of the main arguments used by Belgian management and Government when 
objecting in 1954 and 1955 to labor’s demands for a reduced workweek. 














Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases 





Labor Relations 


Necessity of Causal Connection. A Federal court 
of appeals held! that there must be proof of a 
causal connection between an unfair labor prac- 
tice and a strike in order to justify a National 
Labor Relations Board order to reinstate the 
strikers. 

The employer was engaged in the seasonal 
processing of citrus fruits, the season running 
from December to June, with a slack period in 
March. Organizational activities were begun at 
the employer’s plant in December 1953 and an 
NLRB election, held in March 1954, resulted in 
certification of the union as bargaining agent. 
Shortly thereafte: the employer, without consult- 
ing the union, began enforcing previously unen- 
forced shop rules pertaining to smoking, conversa- 
tion on the job, and coffee breaks as well as in- 
creasing workloads and downgrading certain em- 
ployees. Antiunion workers openly received bet- 
ter treatment than those who were prounion. 

A strike was called on April 21, 1954, after 
negotiations during the previous month failed to 
produce a contract between the employer and the 
union. Subsequently, the employer refused to 
reinstate certain strikers and the union filed 
charges of discrimination and interference with 
the NLRB. The Board found that the strike 
was based, in part, on the unfair labor practices 
found in the conduct set forth above, and ordered 
reinstatement of the strikers. 

The employer sought review of the Board order 
in this Court. On a review of the record in the 
case, the Court finds that “the execution of a 
contract . . . with satisfactory wage provisions 
was the central theme which occupied the atten- 
tion of all concerned. ... The labor practices 
. . . had never been considered by anyone as 
having such importance as possibly to occasion a 
strike.’ Thus, the court determined that there 
was not substantial evidence to justify the Board’s 
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finding that the strike was based in part on unfair 
labor practices. Since this was so, the strikers 
could not be characterized as unfair labor practice 
strikers and were not entitled to reinstatement 
(they had apparently been replaced). 


Constitutionality of New York Waterfront Com- 
mission Act. A lower court in New York held * 
that a State statute making it unlawful for a 
union to collect dues if any of the union officers 
or agents have been convicted of a felony is consti- 
tutional and not in conflict with section 7 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

This case was brought by a union, after it was 
informed that one of its international representa- 
tives had been convicted of the felony of evasion 
of Federal income tax, to restrain State authorities 
from enforcing section 8 of the New York. Water- 
front Commission Act. This act makes collection 
of dues by a labor organization a misdemeanor 
when any officers or agents of the organization 
have been convicted of a felony. In answer to the 
union’s contention that the restriction authorized 
by the statute was not a valid exercise of State 
police power, the court held that the public interest 
in protection of union funds made this a reasonable 
exercise of the police power. It also rejected the 
contention that the statutory provision is in con- 
flict with section 7 of the National Labor Relations 
Act which guarantees employees the right to 
choose their own representatives for collective 
bargaining. It said that the police power here is 
used for the protection of union funds and not as a 
weapon to defeat collective bargaining. 

Finally, the court held that with respect to the 
“felony” referred to in the State act “the intention 
of the Legislature in the enactment of section 8 to 
disqualify an officer or an agent who has been 
convicted of any felony described in the United 
States Criminal Code by a court of the United 
States is abundantly clear’ from the language 





*Prepared in the U. S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Winter Garden Citrus Products Cooperative vy. NLRB (C. A. 5, Nov. 14, 
1956). 

2 International Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) v. Hogan (N. Y. Sup. Ct., 
New York County, Oct. 17, 1956). 
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used in section 8, viz, “has been convicted by a 
court of the United States or any State or territory 
thereof, of a felony.”” The union had argued that 
only crimes which were felonies under State 
criminal law were felonies in contemplation of the 
act. 


Specific Enforcement of Arbitration Clause. A 
lower court in Mississippi held * that a mandatory 
injunction could be issued to enforce an arbitra- 
tion clause of a collective bargaining agreement. 

The union brought this action to compel the 
company to arbitrate some 80 disputes between 
the parties in accordance with their collective 
bargaining agreement. The agreement provided 
for arbitration of all disputes and grievances and 
that “there shall be no strikes or interference with 
the operation of the company’s business.” 

The court cited the rulings in two Mississippi 
Supreme Court cases * which held that a written 
agreement to arbitrate can be revoked by either 
party prior to the time an award is made in the 
arbitration proceeding. Under this rule, the com- 
pany contended that, if it was forced to arbitrate, 
it would be illegally deprived of its right to 
revoke the agreement to arbitrate. Generally 
speaking, commercial agreements to arbitrate 
have been held unenforceable at Common Law. 
However, the court said that the question of the 
enforceability of an arbitration clause in a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement had never been ruled 
on by the Mississippi Supreme Court. The court 
pointed out that collective bargaining agreements 
have been held by the State Supreme Court to be 
enforceable in other aspects and that “such con- 
tracts advance the general public welfare by avoid- 
ing boycotts, strikes, lockouts, and other evils.” 

In holding that ‘the arbitration clause in a 
collective bargaining contract should be enforced 
in the same manner as any other lawful provision 
of the contract,” the court noted that the interests 
of the company, the union, and the public generally 
will be served by a provision, such as the one in 
this case, against strikes or interference with 
business in the period during which arbitration is 
carried out. 





3 Prairie Local Lodge No. 1588 of International Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO, et al. vy. Machine Products Co., Inc., et al. (Miss. Chancery Ct., 
Monroe County, October 1954). 

4 Jones v. Harris, 59 Miss. 214;and Standard Millwork and Supply Co. v. 
Miss. S & I Co., 205 Miss. 96, 38 8. 2d 448 (1949). 

& Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ International 
Union of America, Local 687 v. Pollino ei ai. (N. J. Sup. Ct., Oct. 29, 1956). 


Return of “Union Shop’’ Cards. The New Jersey 
Supreme Court held * that a union is entitled to 
the return of its “union shop” card after the ex- 
piration of a collective bargaining agreement. 
The primary reason for failure to execute a new 
agreement was the employer barbers’ rejection of 
the union’s demand that they join the union. 

The union entered into a 1-year, union-shop 
agreement with an employer group composed of 
barbershop owners and organized to represent 
them in collective bargaining negotiations. This 
contract provided for automatic renewal unless 
reopened by written notice at least 30 days before 
its expiration. Negotiations pursuant to a written 
notice by the union were broken off when the shop- 
owners who practiced their trade refused to meet 
a demand that they join the union. 

The union sued to regain possession of its ‘‘union 
shop” cards from the shopowners who refused to 
join the union. In affirming an appellate court’s 
finding that the union was entitled to the return 
of its cards, the New Jersey Supreme Court 
rejected the shopowners’ theories that (1) the 
contract was still in effect and (2) the union’s 
objective to force the employers to become mem- 
bers was unlawful because of certain provisions in 
the union constitution which would prevent the 
shopowners from acting as free agents during 
collective bargaining negotiations. The court 
recognized that some of those provisions would 
appear to be wholly unenforceable in certain 
circumstances, but pointed out that there was no 
indication that such provisions would be invoked 
against employer members. It went on to say 
that “there is no general public policy against a 
requirement that employers who actually work 
with the tools of their trade alongside their em- 
ployees, must become members of the union and 
support it at least to the extent that their interests 
coincide.” Since neither the NLRA nor any 
pertinent New Jersey statutes applied in this case, 
the court refrained from concerning itself with 
interpretations of statutes similar to the Federal 
act. 

The court summed up its position this way: 
“When all is said and done, the naked fact remains 
that, justifiably or not, the defendants do not now 
operate shops recognized by the plaintiff union, 
and they should not seek or be permitted to retain 
and display shop cards which falsely and decep- 
tively state otherwise—that much should receive 
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ready acknowledgment in courts of justice which 
rest on the very foundation of truth.”’ 

A dissenting opinion was filed in which it was 
argued that the matter was one in which a court 
of equity should consider all the circumstances. 
“Tt is clear that the issue now concerns the right 
to withdraw the cards as a means of coercing 
acceptance of union membership conditioned upon 
the relinquishment of freedom of action violative 
of public policy and natural right; and on the 
plainest principles of equity and justice there can 
be no affirmative relief when the demand for the 
cards is so conditioned.” 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Step-Pay Problem of Veteran. A Federal district 
court ruled * that the proper pay for a returning 
veteran under a step-rate system depends on valid 
union contract provisions for the step increases 
and that a contract does not unlawfully discrimi- 
nate against veterans merely because it conditions 
increases upon on-the-job experience. 

On January 18, 1951, the veteran in this case, 
after some time in the employ of a newspaper 
publisher, became a district adviser, i. e., a super- 
visor of newspaper distribution workers. On 
March 16, 1951, he was inducted into the armed 
services; he was reemployed in the same capacity 
on November 3, 1952. The contracts in effect 
consistently provided “minimum salaries”’ for dis- 
trict advisers and other employees and step in- 
creases “during Ist year,” “during 2d year,” etc. 
They further provided: “The . . . contract min- 
imums (for the stated years of experience in re- 
spective job classifications) shall include all regular 
employment in similar work. The experience rat- 
ing of new employees shall be determined at the 
time of employment.” 

The employer had reinstated the veteran at the 
current pay rate for the ‘‘lst year’’ and continued 
him at that rate for another 10 months, until 
August 13, 1953. The veteran charged in his suit 
that he was improperly deprived of the higher pay 
rate (and the date for increases) that would have 
been his if his military service were counted toward 
his length of employment for pay purposes, as he 
argued it should be. The employer contended 
that under the contracts a step-rate increase be- 
came due only if the employee has been in actual 


on-the-job employment for a full year and thus 
had acquired 1 full year’s experience for each 
increase. 

The district court said that “the basis for the 
application of the step increase is not spelled out 
as clearly as it might be” in the contract. It 
concluded that the phrase “for the stated years 
of experience in the respective job classifications” — 
which it considered neither meaningless nor an 
afterthought—showed that experience was the 
deciding factor. “It cannot well be questioned 
that one does gain experience in any job by 
performing the duties attending the job. Thus 
‘years of employment,’ which may be synonymous 
with ‘seniority’ can not under the contract be so 
with ‘years of experience,’ but may become so 
only by being ‘years on-the-job employment.’ ”’ 

So finding, the court ruled that the veteran had 
not earned the higher rate because he had not 
met the requirements of the contract. The 
contract itself was ruled nondiscriminatory, and 
therefore binding. “It treats him (as Congress 
demanded it should) as an employee on leave of 
absence. It . in fact grants to him any 
increase for which agreements entered into 
subsequent to his departure provide.” 

In answer to the veteran’s contention that the 
step-pay system was ipso facto discriminatory 
against veterans, the court commented: ‘The 
fact that salary increases are based upon the 
step-rate system is not a discriminatory feature 
for it treats all employees alike and, of course, the 
same system was in effect at the time the plaintiff 
departed.” 


Wages and Hours 


Awareness of Interstate Character of Goods. A 
Federal court of appeals held’ that employees of 
a lumber company selling to the Georgia Highway 
Department were covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The appellate court reversed a 
district court decision which had denied the suit 


.to compel compliance with the requirements of 


the act, because the lower court held that it had 
not been shown that the employer was aware that 
the lumber was to be used in commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate commerce. 





* Brown v. Denver Post, Inc. (D. C., Colo., Sept. 13, 1956). 
? Mitchell, etc. v. Raines (C. A. 5, Nov. 14, 1956). 
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Facts brought out in the lower court were: 
(1) contracts for lumber were always awarded to 
the low bidder after advertisement of bids; (2) 
over 80 percent of the employer’s sales were to the 
Highway Department; and (3), the contracts were 
not filled from regular stock but from lumber 
specially cut and processed after award of the 
contract. It was also shown that the Georgia 
Highway. Department had the responsibility for 
maintenance, upkeep, and repair of all highways 
in the State; that the lumber was purchased to 
carry out that responsibility; and that the roads 
were used for transportation of mail and other 
goods to and from points outside the State. 


Rejecting the argument that the employer 
could not know the interstate character of the 
goods because of his inability to trace any specific 
piece of lumber, the appellate court said that the 
“practical considerations,” such as the size of the 
lumber supplied and the description of it as 
“bridge timbers” and “sign posts,” forced the 
conclusion that the lumber was to be used in 
“essential arteries of interstate commerce.”’ The 
character of the highways as ‘direct instrumental- 
ities of interstate commerce was, therefore, posi- 
tively established.”” Thus, the employer was 
subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
should have been aware of that fact 





Conferences and Institutes, February 16 to March 15, 1957 


Eprvor’s Notre.—As a service to its readers, the Monthly Labor Review 
publishes a list of forthcoming conferences and institutes devoted to the broad 


field of industrial relations. 


schedules of such meetings for listing. 


Institutes and organizations are invited to submit 


To be timely enough for publication, 


announcements must be received 90 days prior to the date of a conference. 


Date Conference end sponsor Place 


Feb. 18-22__ __- 
facturers Association. 


Advanced Institute for Supervisors. Sponsor: Texas Manu- 


Seminars on (1) Building a Sound Industrial Relations Depart- 


Dallas, Tex. 


Dallas, Tex. 


Sponsor: American 


Feb. 19-21_-_--- 
ment; (2) Developing a Sound Grievance Procedure and the 
Techniques of Arbitration; and (3) Planning and Operating 
the Management Development Program. 
Management Association. 

eee Conference on New Ways to Better Supervision. 


Dallas, Tex. 


Sponsor: 


Texas Manufacturers Association. 


Feb. 25-Mar. 1 


and Mar. 11-15. Manufacturers Association. 


Institute on Human Relations for Supervisors. 


Workshops on (1) Collective Bargaining and the Administration 


Sponsor: Texas Dallas, Tex. 


New York, N. Y. 


of the Union Contract; (2) Recruiting, Training, and Company 
Integration of College Graduates; and (3) Wage and Salary 


Sponsor: American Management Associa- 


New York, N. Y. 


Sponsor: 


Feb. 25-27___ _- 
Administration. 
tion. 

Mar. 6-8___- Seminar on Techniques of Supervisory Training. 
American Management Association. 

Mar. 11-13__--- 


Development Program. 
Association. 

Mar. 11-15_. 
ation of Manufacturers. 


Mar. 14-15_---- 


Seminar on Establishment and Appraisal of the Management 


Institute on Industrial Relations. 


Fifth Conference on Atomic Energy in Industry. 


New York, N. Y. 


Sponsor: American Management 


Sponsors: National Associ- Hollywood, Fla. 


Sponsor: Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Industrial Conference Board. 








Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





November 1, 1956 


A new 3-year contract was signed by major railroads and 
11 unions representing over 700,000 ‘‘nonoperating” 
employees, providing a wage increase of 24 cents an hour 
over the 3 years, carrier financing at 2%4 cents an hour 
of a health and welfare program for employees’ dependents, 
reinstatement of a cost-of-living wage adjustment clause, 
and no further wage revisions for the duration of the 
agreement. 

Later in the month, generally similar contracts were 
concluded by the Railway Clerks and the Railway Express 
Agency and by the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
with the major railroads. (See also p. 80 of this issue.) 


November 2 


BETHLEHEM STEEL Corp. and the Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers agreed to a new 3-year contract providing for 
3-step hourly wage increases and other gains for 15,000 
employees in the company’s East Coast shipyards. (See 
also p. 83 of this issue.) 


November 5 


AFL-CIO Presipent George Meany appointed a sub- 
committee of the federation’s Civil Rights Committee to 
assist the Executive Council in processing complaints 
against affiliated unions involving discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 


November 6 


Vorers of the State of Washington defeated a proposed 
“right to work” law that would have outlawed union- 
shop agreements. The voters of Nevada, on the other 
hand, rejected a proposal to repeal a 1951 statute banning 
all types of union security. 


November 7 


Tue National Labor Relations Board ruled, in Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Jersey City, N. J., and Federation of 
Westinghouse Independent Salaried Unions, that the 
Board, in conducting an election in an overall bargaining 
unit, could not ignore the Taft-Hartley requirement that 
professional employees be polled. separately to determine 
whether they want to be included in that unit, although 
they had, ia a previous election, voted to be included. 
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November 8 


Formation of the AFL-CIO Aviation Legislative Com- 
mittee to seek Federal legislation providing for greater 
safety in air transportation was announced by the AFL- 
CIO president. (See also p. 83 of this issue.) 


November 9 


Minimum hourly wage rates of $1 for about 2,800 out of 
7,000 workers in some classifications of 3 Puerto Rican 
industries and lower minimums for the remaining classifica- 
tions were announced by the Federal Wage and Hour 
Administrator, acting under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Effective November 25, 1956, the lowest minimums for 
the 3 industries are: Metal, machinery, transportation 
equipment, and allied products, 80 cents; plastic products, 
63 cents; electrical instruments and related products, 60 
cents. 


Tue New York Supreme Court ruled, in Jn re Maz Mandel 
Laces, Inc. (District 55, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, AFL-CIO), that the company’s right to 
contract out work was an arbitrable issue under a collective 
bargaining agreement providing for arbitration of disputes 
over contract interpretation or enforcement, even though 
the agreement did not specifically forbid such contracting. 
The court said that the practice, if permitted, would 
nullify the recognition and other clauses of the union 
agreement. 


Tue Wisconsin Employment Relations Board ruled that, 
since the State prohibited union-security agreements 
unless approved by a referendum of the employees affected, 
it also could, under section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
set aside such an agreement if it was found to have been 
unreasonably applied, even though the employer was 
subject to the Federal act. The case was Charles J. 
Wiechering v. Appleton Photo Engravers Union No. 77, 
Menasha, Wis. 


November 14 


Tue U. S. Department of Labor announced that com- 
pliance with the overtime-pay provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act will 
not be questioned if employers and employees agree not 
to work on the day before or after a holiday and to make 
up for that day by working 6 days (more than 40 hours) 
without premium pay in the preceding or following week. 
The new policy requires, however, that (a) the firm have 
a standard practice of paying overtime according to law, 
and that (b) the arrangement be made in advance and 
mutually agreed to by the employer and employees. 


THE city councit of Palm Springs, Calif., enacted a 
“right to work” ordinance, effective December 15, 1956, 
providing that no person shall be denied employment 
“because of nonmembership in a labor organization” and 
prohibiting agreements contrary to its provisions. The 
ordinance is reportedly the first municipal legislation of 
this type in the country. 
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Tue Federal court of appeals in New Orleans held that 
there must be proof of a causal connection between an 
unfair labor practice and a strike to justify an NLRB 
order to reinstate strikers. The case was Winter Garden 
Citrus Products Cooperative v. NLRB. (See also p. 74 of 
this issue.) 


Tue NLRB, in Pazan Motor Freight, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
and Local 299, . . . International Brotherhood of Teamsters 

. , asserted jurisdiction over an intrastate trucker 
rendering services in excess of $100,000 to interstate com- 
panies that were not carriers, thus modifying its juris- 
dictional standards based on services to interstate carriers 
only (see Chron. item for June 30, 1954, MLR, Aug. 1954). 


November 16 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARDS of the United Paperworkers of 
America (ex-CIO) and the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers (ex-AFL) agreed at a joint meeting in New 
York City to merge. The new organization will have a 
total membership of 130,000 and was tentatively named 
the United Papermakers and Paperworkers International 
Union. (See also p. 83 of this issue.) 


A FEDERAL grand jury in Denver. indicted 14 officials and 
staff members of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Ind.), including Maurice E. Travis, former secretary- 
treasurer (see Chron. item for Feb. 1, 1955, MLR, Apr. 
1955), on charges of conspiracy to obtain the services of 
the NLRB under the Taft-Hartley Act by filing false 
non-Communist affidavits. 


November 18 


An 18-day strike of about 21,000 workers in 8 Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. plants was ended when the striking 
members of the United Rubber Workers ratified a new 
agreement on working conditions and other nonwage 
matters. The pact is to run until April 15, 1959. (See 
also p. 83 of this issue.) 


November 21 


Tue New York State Attorney General ruled, under the 
State Insurance Law, that jointly administered union 
welfare and pension funds operated in the State can be 
self-insured. (See Chron. item for May 25, 1956, MLR, 
July 1956.) 


A Feprrat district court in New York City issued a 
restrain.ng order, requested by the NLRB, barring an 
International Longshoreman’s Association (Ind.) demand 
in negotiations with the New York Shipping Association 
for a contract covering all ports on the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts. 

The President appointed an Emergency Board 1 day 
later to investigate the dispute between the ILA and the 
shippers. On November 24, the 9-day strike by the ILA 
was ended by a 10-day restraining order issued under the 
national emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
(See also p. 80 of this issue.) 


November 23 


Tue FepeERat court of appeals for the District of Columbia 
overruled an NLRB decision that an employer was not 
bound by his own rule banning solicitation and distribution 
of literature on his property during nonworking hours (see 
Chron. item for June 13, 1955, MLR. August 1955). The 
court found that distribution by an employer of his own 
literature indicated absence of valid reason for the ban and 
was an unfair labor practice under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The case was United Steelworkers . . . v. NLRB and 
Nutone, Ince. 


November 27 


A 1-YEaR contract was signed by the United Mine Workers 
and the Anthracite Operators’ Wage Agreement Com- 
mittee, providing for wage increases and various fringe 
benefits for about 30,000 anthracite miners. (See also 
p. 81 of this issue.) 


November 30 


A Strate court for Milwaukee County, Wis., ruled, in 
Ross et al. v. ... Bricklayers ... Union No. 8..., 
that recommendations of the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission under the State’s Fair Employment Act prohibit- 
ing discrimination in employment are judicially unenforce- 
able. Involved were two Negro workers who sought 
membership in a union which, the Commission found, had 
discriminated against them because of their race. The 
court held that membership in a union—a voluntary 
association—was a privilege, not a legal right. 








Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





THE national emergency provisions of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act were invoked in the 
longshore strike that tied up East and Gulf Coast 
shipping for 9 days in November. Agreements 
concluded during the month provided the first 
wage increases in several years for anthracite 
miners and workers in the women’s undergarment 
trades in New York City. The first settlement 
with an “operating” brotherhood—the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen— 
was reached in the current railroad negotiations. 
Interest in cost-of-living escalator clauses con- 
tinued to spread, stimulated by the adoption of 
agreements providing for deferred wage increases 
and by the recent rise in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumer Price Index. The announce- 
ment that the October index reached another rec- 
ord peak—117.7 (1947-49 =100)—-signified pay in- 
creases in December for upward of 1 million 
workers in the automobile, farm machinery, air- 
craft, and electrical-equipment industries whose 
wages are linked to the index. The pay increase 
for most of these workers was 2 cents an hour. 


Collective Bargaining and Wage Developments 


Longshoring. The national emergency provisions 
of the Labor Management Relations Act were 
invoked for the first time since 1954, this time in a 
dispute between the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Ind.) and the New York Shipping 
Association. The dispute affected shipping along 
the entire Atlantic and Gulf Coasts as a reported 
60,000 longshoremen went on strike at these ports 
on November 16 after prolonged negotiations had 
failed to resolve a contract dispute. Six days 
later, the President appointed a board of inquiry, 
declaring “that certain labor disputes and a strike 
in the maritime industry in the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports from Portland, Maine, to Browns- 
ville, Tex., would, if permitted to continue, im- 
peril the national health and safety.” The three- 


member board! submitted their report to the 
President on November 24, stating that the union’s 
demand for industrywide collective bargaining had 
prevented signature of a new agreement. The 
report also listed paid holidays, improved vaca- 
tions, 8-hour work guarantees, and limitation of 
slingload (i. e., amount of cargo handled in one 
loading operation from dock to ship or vice versa), 
among other unresolved issues. As soon as the 
board’s report was filed, the Attorney General of 
the United States obtained from the New York 
Federal district court a 10-day restraining order 
instructing the union immediately to end the 
strike. Longshoremen returned to work in New 
York on November 25 and, by the next day, at 
all of the other struck ports.? Prior to the expira- 
tion of the 10-day injunction, a court order ex- 
tended it to the full 80 days authorized under the 
LMRA and provided that any increases in wages, 
pensions, and welfare contributions would be 
made retroactive to October 1. 

On November 19, while the East Coast stoppage 
was in progress, 16,000 members of the independ- 
ent International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (ILWU) staged a 24-hour 
walkout on the West Coast. Shortly afterward, 
the West Coast longshoremen, who were also 
negotiating on wages, reached agreement on a 16- 
cent hourly pay raise retroactive to October 1. 
This action was taken under wage reopening pro- 
visions of the contract between the ILWU and the 
Pacific Maritime Association, which is to expire 
June 15, 1958.5 The 16-cent increase was in addi- 
tion to a 2-cent-an-hour interim wage adjustment 
negotiated in mid-June. 


Other Transportation. The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen became the first 
railroad operating union to reach a settlement in 
the current round of negotiations with the Na- 
tion’s major railroads.*| The contract, specifying 
wage increases for a period of 3 years, covered 
about 50,000 workers and generally followed the 


*Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations on 
the basis of currently available published materials. 

1 Thomas W. Holland, Chairman, Arthur Stark, and Joseph J. Blair. 

? For earlier developments in contract negotiations, see Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1956 (p. 1454). Previously, the existing contract had 
been twice extended—from October 1 to October 31 and then to November 15. 

3 The expiration date can be changed to August | if this is established as 
the terminal date for contracts on other coasts. 

4 Negotiations with other operating unions were still in mediation. 
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patiern established by the ‘‘nonoperating”’ unions’ 
settlement earlier in November.’ (Late in the 
month, the Railway Express Agency and the Rail- 
way Clerks representing over 35,000 employees 
concluded an agreement identical to the national 
agreement of the nonoperating brotherhoods.) 
Wage increases of 10 cents an hour were made 
retroactive to November 1 for road firemen and 
for yard firemen not on a 5-day workweek; an 
increase of 16 cents was provided for yard firemen 
already on, or at the time of conversion to, a 
40-hour workweek. Second- and third-year wage 
rate increases of 7 cents an hour were also specified; 
at the option of the union, any portion of the 1957 
raise can be applied toward the purchase of health 
and medical benefits. Provision was made for 
correction of wage inequities for engineers (motor- 
men) on certain roads. A cost-of-living escalator 
clause was also included, with semiannual wage 
adjustments of 1 cent an hour for each 0.5 point 
change in the Bureau of Labor Statistics Con- 
sumer Price Index. The contract provided a 
3-year moratorium on new proposals to alter 
working rules. 

A threatened strike against Eastern Air Lines 
by nearly 5,000 members of the International 
Association of Machinists was averted by nego- 
tiation of a 1-year contract, retroactive to October 
1. In addition to pay increases ranging from 13 
to 27 cents an hour for mechanics and other 
ground crew personnel, the agreement included 
improved grievance procedures, revised work 
shifts, a third week’s vacation after 12 instead of 
15 years’ service, and protection against layoffs 
resulting from subcontracting of work. 

Meanwhile, the Air Transport Association— 
composed of airline employers—suggested that 
airline unions engage in industrywide bargaining 
similar to procedures in the railroad industry 
where carriers negotiate jointly. The Air Line 
Pilots Association, however, reaffirmed its policy 
of company-by-company negotiations on grounds 
that conditions differ among the various air routes. 

Pension increases of $10 a month (to $65 in 
addition to social security) were announced by 


the National Maritime Union and the American . 


Merchant Marine Institute on November 26, fol- 
lowing approval by the board of trustees of the 





§ See Monthly Labor Review, December 1956 (p. 1452). 
* Ibid. 
See Monthly Labor Review, December 1956 (p. 1454). 


jointly administered National Maritime Union 
Pension Trust. Effective January 1, the benefits 
were to apply to over 850 retired seamen, as well 
as to future pensioners at age 65 with 20 years’ 
service. 


Mining. The first wage advance in 4 years for 
about 30,000 hard coal miners was provided in an 
agreement signed on November 27 by the United 
Mine Workers with the Anthracite Operators’ 
Wage Agreement Committee in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. The package settlement called for a raise 
in basic daily wage rates effective December 1, 
of $1.50 for power and preparation plant and 
other “outside’’ workers and for certain under- 
ground operations, and $2 for miners. Other pro- 
visions of the contract included time and one-half 
pay for Saturday work (formerly for the sixth 
consecutive workday) and double time for Sun- 
days and holidays (formerly double time for the 
seventh consecutive day and time and a half for 
holidays worked). The annual vacation payment 
was also increased to $140, from $100, and the 
vacation period to 14 calendar days, from 10. 
The anthracite settlement was somewhat similar 
to that for bituminous coal in early October.® 


Communications. Another group of telephone 
settlements negotiated during November pro- 
vided pay raises and other benefits for over 110,000 
workers.’ One-year contracts were signed by the 
Communications Workers of America (CWA) with 
New Jersey, Indiana, and Southwestern Bell; 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. in Washing- 
ton, Northern Idaho, Southern California, and 
Oregon; and the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Cos. of Washington, D. C., and West 
Virginia. Increases in basic wage rates ranged 
from $1.50 to $5.50 a week, varying according to 
occupation and community, and there were addi- 
tional increases in certain jobs and towns. Supple- 
mentary benefits included improved holiday pay 
and liberalized vacation, sickness, and death 
benefits. 

Members of the unaffiliated Connecticut Union 
of Telephone Workers, employed by the Southern 
New England Telephone Co., ratified a company 
proposal after having rejected an earlier offer. 
Under the new agreement, which affects about 
9,600 workers, the minimum starting wage rate 
was raised to $43 a week effective September 2 
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(from $40); other increases ranged from $3 to $8 
a week (for top salaried engineers). 

In Ohio, the State legislature rejected a bill 
that would have given the Governor emergency 
powers to seize and operate the Ohio Consolidated 
Telephone Co. The utility, operating in the 
Portsmouth area, had been struck by the CWA 
since expiration of its contract 4% months earlier.’ 


Trade and Services. Late in October, the Team- 
sters and milk processing and distributing firms 
in the New York metropolitan area reached 
agreement on weekly pay increases of $3.20 for all 
employees except retail routemen, whose commis- 
sions were increased from 2% to 3 percent of sales. 
The increases were negotiated under a wage 
reopening clause of a 2-year contract and affected 
approximately 13,000 plant workers and drivers. 
In southern California, negotiations between 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and the Food 
Employers Council, Inc., resulted in a uniform 
contract, for the first time, for 5 locals representing 
12,000 workers. Increases of $3 a week were 
made effective immediately and on each of the 2 
anniversary dates of the new contract. Effective 


in July 1957, the industry will contribute 10 cents 


a man-hour into a pension fund, and in November 
1957, shift premiums will be paid for work per- 
formed before 8 rather than 9 a.m. Other terms 
included 3 weeks’ vacation after 5 instead of 10 
years’ service and standardization among em- 
ployers of sick leave benefits. 

A 3-year contract was also negotiated in San 
Francisco for about 3,000 members of the Laundry 
Workers Union employed by 20 major laundries. 
The agreement, with the Laundry and Linen 
Supply Board of Trade, provided for a 10-cent 
hourly wage increase in 2 equal installments 
(October 1, 1956, and June 1, 1957) and a 5-cent- 
an-hour employer contribution to a pension fund, 
effective October 1, 1958. 


Printing. A newspaper strike was averted in 
New York City with agreement on 2-year 
contracts between the American Newspaper Guild 
and 7 major dailies. Under the agreements, pay 
raises of 5 percent (averaging $5 a week) became 
effective November 1, with another 4 percent 
scheduled a year later. The union was given the 
option of applying up to $3 of the second wage 
installment for a citywide pension or welfare 


fund. Approximately 5,000 employees in editorial, 
commercial, and maintenance departments were 
affected. 


Apparel. The first pay raises since January 1954 
were negotiated for about 6,000 members of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
under a wage revision clause of their contract 
with the Associated Corset and Brassiere Manu- 
facturers, Inc., in New York City. The new 
terms called for increases of 6 percent of total 
earnings to piece-rate workers and, for time- 
workers, either $3 a week or 6 percent whichever 
is higher, effective December 3, 1956. Also 
directly affected were about 400 cutters, whose 
wages were increased by $5 a week. In line with 
the union’s recent convention recommendations, 
the 1-percent contributions by the employers to 
the retirement fund were to be doubled by the 
end of 1958. The contract was extended for 2 
years past the December 31, 1957, expiration 
date. 

In the mid-Atlantic dress manufacturing indus- 
try, the hourly minimum wage was to be raised 
to $1.10 on January 1 as a result of an under- 
standing between the same union and 4 employer 
organizations—the Affiliated Dress Manufactur- 
ers, National Dress Manufacturers Association, 
Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers, and United 
Better Dress Manufacturers Association.  Al- 
though the industry agreement does not expire 
until 1958, the action was taken to conform with 
the union’s policy of maintaining minimum rates 
at least 10 cents an hour above the Federal 
minimum. However, the change would affect 
only a relatively small number of the 80,000 
workers covered by the agreement since the major- 
ity already earn more. 


Metalworking. In November, a cost-of-living 
escalator clause that had been discontinued in 
1954 was reinstituted as a result of unscheduled 
reopening of agreements reached earlier this year 
between the Machinists’ union and Douglas Air- 
craft Co. As a result of the new quarterly 
escalator clause, approximately 36,000 workers at 
the company’s El Segundo, Torrance, and Santa 
Monica, Calif., plants received a 4-cent-an-hour 
wage increase effective November 1. 


* See Monthly Labor Review, November 1956 (p. 1322). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, May 1956 (p. 580). 
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The Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, 
representing 14,000 workers in 8 East Coast 
shipyards, reached agreement on a 3-year contract. 
Applicable until July 31, 1959, the contract pro- 
vided for wage rate increases averaging 16 cents 
an hour effective October 29, 1956 (with retro- 
active payment for the period August 1 to August 
26, when the union extended its no-strike pledge 
under the old agreement expiring on July 31), 
and an additional 8% cents in 1957 and again in 
1958. Other adjustments, staggered over the 
contract period, included a cost-of-living wage 
escalator clause; a seventh paid holiday; jury- 
duty pay; increased pay for call-in and holiday 
work; and liberalized vacation, insurance, and 
pension benefits. In October, the union had 
negotiated 3-year contracts with the Todd Ship- 
yards Corp. and the Maryland Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Co., specifying wage increases for the 
first 2 vears and scheduling a wage review for 
the final contract year. 


Rubber. Negotiations on working conditions that 
began October 9 between the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. and the United Rubber Workers 


failed to prevent a strike at the expiration of 


their contract on October 31. The next day, 
about 21,000 employees left their jobs at 8 plants 
throughout the country and remained idle until 
after November 18, when union members ratified 
a 2%-vear agreement covering working conditions, 
expiring April 15, 1959. Contract changes in- 
cluded improvement in seniority provisions and 
in piecework arrangements, additional vacation 
benefits, and further protection for employees 
when outside contractors are used on maintenance 
and construction work. Wages were not an issue 
being covered by a separate agreement.” 


Union Developments 


Steps toward closer affiliation among some 
unions were taken in November, but dissension 
developed in other situations. A merger was 
agreed to by the executive boards of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers (ex-AFL) 
and the United Paperworkers of America (ex- 


% For a description of the wage agreements in the rubber industry, see 
Monthlv Labor Review, September 1956 (p. 1072). 
1! See Monthly Labor Review, July 1956 (p. 834) and May 1956 (p. 584). 


CIO) subject to membership ratification. The 
action was viewed as “insuring a more equitable 
balance in collective bargaining’ with pulp and 
paper corporations, some of which have also 
merged in the last 4 years. The new organization 
was tentatively named the United Papermakers 
and Paperworkers International Union and would 
have a membership of 130,000 workers, to be 
headed by Paul L. Phillips, president of the 
Paper Makers, with Harry D. Sayre (currently 
president of the Paperworkers) as executive vice 
president. 

While the prospective consolidation of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and the Packing- 
house Workers was again postponed ™ apparently 
over administrative differences, the 7,000-member 
National Agricultural Workers Union (ex-AFL) 
was reportedly planning to unite with the Meat 
Cutters, which claims 315,000 members in food- 
packing and processing. The NAWU was prom- 
ised that its efforts of the past 20 years to organize 
farm workers would be continued, particularly 
on plantations or “factory” farms. 

In another move toward joint action, unions 
with jurisdiction over virtually all types of airline 
jobs formed an Aviation Legislative Committee to 
represent them before Congress on common mat- 
ters and issues dealing with air safety. The AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Department and legislative 
staff also joined the 7 participating unions: The 
Airline Pilots, the Machinists, the Airline Dis- 
patchers, the Automobile Workers, the Railway 
Clerks, the Flight Engineers, and the Transport 
Workers. 

On another front, the composition of the Mari- 
time Committee, orginally formed within the CIO 
for the joint promotion of legislation, was reduced 
during November to four seagoing unions—the 
National Maritime Union (NMU), the Radio 
Association, the Industrial Union of Marine Ship- 
building Workers, and the United Steelworkers— 
by the withdrawal of the Marine Engineers Bene- 
ficial Association (MEBA) after 20 years’ partici- 
pation. MEBA withdrew because the NMU 
failed to support MEBA and another marine 
officers’ union (the Masters, Mates aud Pilots) in a 
jurisdictional dispute with District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers (UMW). The two unions 
were picketing the American Coal Shipping, Inc., 
in New York, partly owned by the UMW, for con- 
cluding a “substandard” contract with District 
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50." The U. S. Maritime Administration in 
Washington was also picketed by the 2 officers’ 
unions for granting the company permission to 
charter 30 Liberty ships to carry coal abroad. 
Also in this connection, the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union filed an unfair labor complaint with 
the National Labor Relations Board, charging the 
shipping company with recognizing the rival 
NMU as bargaining representative for unlicensed 
personnel prior to their employment. 

In 2 damage suits against the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, members employed in making 
motion pictures and records sought a reported $13 
million in wages and royalties that had been paid 
into a trust fund by employers. The court was 
asked to invalidate provisions of an amendment to 
the 1955 Hollywood film-TV labor and trust 
agreement ™ that diverted pay raises to the fund. 
The suits, brought by 188 members on behalf of 
8,400 musicians, were also seeking injunctions to 
restrain more than 200 motion picture and tele- 
vision producers and record companies from 
paying into the fund. 

Fourteen officials and staff members of the un- 
affiliated Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union 
were indicted by a Federal grand jury in Denver 
on charges of conspiring with Communist Party 
leaders. The indictment charged that the de- 
fendants had filed false non-Communist affidavits 
with the NLRB under the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947. The union had been 
expelled from the CIO in 1950 as being Com- 
munist dominated. Proceedings against the union 
are still pending before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board.” 


Legislation and Court Actions 


A special 6-member labor-management commit- 
tee from the construction industry met with Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell to recommend 
changes in the Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947 as it applies to the special problems of 
that industry. The administration is preparing 
for Congress a new set of suggested amendments. 
Three of the revisions proposed in 1954 dealt 
with the construction industry. One proposal 


called for relaxing somewhat the ban on second- 
ary boycotts. Another would have permitted 
union-shop agreements to require newly hired 
construction workers to join a union within 7 
days instead of 30. A third allowed prehire con- 
tracts whereby an employer and union could sign 
a labor agreement before a project was started 
or anyone hired. 

A Federal court of appeals reversed an NLRB 
decision by ruling that a union may distribute 
organizational literature on company premises 
during nonworking hours, contrary to a company 
rule banning such distribution, if the employer 
violates the rule by passing out his own pamph- 
lets. The court held that Nutone, Inc., of Cin- 
cinnati, by its action, had demonstrated that no 
valid reason existed for banning the distribution 
of literature by the United Steelworkers. 

State “right to work” laws banning union shops 
drew both support and opposition in the elections 
of November 6. Retention of such an act was 
again approved by Nevada voters but enactment 
of similar legislation was rejected by voters in 
the State of Washington. Later in the month, 
a Palm Springs (Calif.) ordinance, effective De- 
cember 15, providing that workers may not be 
denied employment “because of nonmembership 
in a labor organization” was challenged by organ- 
ized labor as an unconstitutional invasion of the 
State’s legislative domain. ‘ The new law—report- 
edly the first of its kind to be passed by a local 
government—is feared by unions as precedent 
setting for municipal bans against the union shop 
in States where right to work laws have not been 
adopted. One of the unions—the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers—claimed the ordinance was 
directed specifically against its efforts to organize 
several of the resort’s hotels. However, the pres- 
ident of the Palm Springs Employers’ Associa- 
tion, while viewing the union’s picketing as 
possibly harmful to tourism, nevertheless stated 
that the law was aimed only at ‘‘a few abuses by 
organizers.” 


13 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1956 (p. 952) and December 1956 
(p. 1456). 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1054 (p. 306). 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1955 (p. 1037). 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1954 (pp. 268-269). 
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Special Reviews 


The First 125 Years—A History of Distributive 
and Service Cooperation in the United States, 
1829-1954. By Florence E. Parker. Chicago, 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 1956. 
xvi, 462 pp. $5. 

Perhaps no observer of the cooperative move- 
ment is more qualified to write a definitive history 
and analysis of the development of consumer 
cooperation in America than Florence Parker. 
For more than 30 years until her retirement in 
1952, as specialist on cooperatives for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, she conducted periodic studies 
of the principal types of consumers’ cooperatives. 
This volume is virtually an encyclopedia of con- 
sumers’ cooperative history and development in 
the United States. 

Although a devoted supporter of the cooperative 
movement and an active participant in many co- 
operatives, Miss Parker’s enthusiasm has for- 
tunately not tempered her objectivity. Inter- 
spersed in her presentation of a wealth of historical 
detail are incisive appraisals of the difficulties 
cooperators have faced in the peculiar American 
environment as well as the pitfalls that are still 
before them. Past cooperative failures are dis- 
cussed and present shortcomings in the consumers’ 
cooperative movement are analyzed. 

Miss Parker points out that despite modest 
growth in recent years, urban consumer coopera- 
tive membership is still largely confined to upper 
middle-class families. By and large, industrial 
workers have not been attracted to membership 
or even patronage of cooperatives. Cited as one 
evidence of this is the lack of vigorous support of 
trade unions for the cooperatives, although this 
reviewer feels that too much of the blame is placed 
on the unions and not enough on the cooperative 
leaders. 

As for the future, Miss Parker offers the hope 
that “cooperators will have their chance to grow.”’ 


But the cooperators themselves will have to seize 
the opportunity. The author emphasizes that in 
the face of powerful opposition, cooperatives will 
expand only if they manage to combine a hard- 
headed business management, sometimes lacking in 
the past, with the idealism, educational activity, 
and control by members, which have been charac- 
teristic of the development of the cooperative 
movement. 
—Berrt SerpMaNn 
Research Department, AFL-CIO 


AFL-CIO: Labor United. By Arthur J. Goldberg. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1956. 319 pp. $5. 

The Practice of Unionism. By Jack Barbash. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. 465 pp., 
bibliography. $5. 

The labor lawyer often occupies a dual position: 
(1) He is frequently the union’s spokesman in 
the various public forums; and (2) he, of all 
professionals serving unions, is the most knowl- 
edgeable of the union staff inasmuch as he may 
participate in the decisionmaking process on both 
technical and policy matters. This dichotomy 
is reflected in the volume by Mr. Goldberg, who 
was general counsel of the CIO and is now special 
counsel to the AFL-CIO. 

As union spokesman, Mr. Goldberg (who, 
incidentally, disclaims any ‘“‘official’’ status for 
his volume) undertakes to dispel some of the fears 
and criticisms of the merged AFL-CIO. He 
addresses himself principally to three basic 
questions: Will the merged organization form a 
monopolistic body so cohesive and so powerful 
that it will lead toward a “‘laboristic’”’ society? 
Will the AFL-CIO move to form a labor party 
based on the British model? What does labor 
really want; does it have secret programs and 
objectives? 

His answers constitute organized labor’s most 
articulate and sophisticated statement of position 
in these critical areas. As such, this volume will 
reward all—including both friend and foe of the 
merged organization—who turn to it either for 
understanding of the AFL-CIO or to muster 
arguments or counterarguments for private dis- 
cussion, public presentation, debate, or legislative 
consideration. 

To some readers who have heard of Mr. 
Goldberg’s vital role and contributions as labor 
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lawyer (Mr. Barbash aptly describes him as 
“..a man of legal talent at the same time 
that his demonstrated capacity to reconcile polar 
views has made his role more than that of a law- 
yer’’), the book will be a disappointment. They 
will find in this volume very little ‘inside dope” 
or personalized interpretation of what transpired 
in the many CIO meetings, unity discussions, and 
merger sessions which Mr. Goldberg attended and 
in which he actively participated. This is no 
oversight on the part of the author; he states in 
his preface: “I have tried scrupulously . . . to 
respect the confidential character of the discus- 
sions that occurred at the unity meetings and to 
confine the narrative in the book to matters that 
are properly of public record.” 

Mr. Goldberg succeeds in this praiseworthy 
effort, with the consequence that his chronicle of 
developments leading to merger constitutes a good 
reference book to the what, when, and where of 
merger. However, his concern with formal de- 
velopments “properly of public record” has the 
effect at times of vitiating his chronicle. For 
example his recital of the factors toward merger 
operating in the premerger years of 1953-55 


stops short of appraisal of the interplay of certain 
union leadership and the force of the personality 


of the leaders as they affected merger. Thus, 
to fill in ‘the lacuna, one has to turn to Mr. Bar- 
bash’s volume to find: ‘““Murray’s death let loose 
internal political changes within CIO which 
made unity seem more desirable than ever. 
David J. McDonald, who replaced Murray as 
president of the Steelworkers, assumed the role 
of open opposition to Reuther in the CIO.” 

Mr. Goldberg’s greatest contribution to the 
understanding of the new federation is his discus- 
sion of its constitution. This is no dry recital of 
procedures and description of structure; rather, 
he singles out different provisions and principles, 
tracing in interesting fashion their origins and 
significance. He describes the constitution as 
being “erected on a firm foundation based on 
historical experience and . . . fashioned to meet 
the problems of workers in a complex, interde- 
pendent world.” His exegesis effectively demon- 
strates that the AFL-CIO constitution is a 
reflection of: (1) The constitutional provisions of 
the AFL and CIO plus certain practices which 
had grown up informally in both federations; and 
(2) the new principles which had been developed 


and agreed upon in the no-raiding and merger 
agreements. 

Thus, on its face, the constitution appears to 
grant the new federation more power than had 
been enjoyed by the AFL and CIO. Actually, 
these provisions are no more than a codification 
of the practices followed by the old federations. 
For example, the AFL-CIO constitution has 
explicit provisions empowering it to act against 
corruption and _ totalitarianism. As regards 
racketeering, the AFL had resorted to an “‘un- 
written law” to oust the ILA. (Witness AFL 
President Meany’s statement at the time, ‘‘All 
right, you’ve got your autonomous rights. But 
there’s an unwritten law that you use those autono- 
mous rights for the benefit of the labor movement. 
If you violate that unwritten law by using those 
autonomous rights as a cloak for illegal activity, 
then you can’t belong to the AFL.’’) As regards 
Communist-controlled unions, which was essen- 
tially a CIO problem, the CIO had resorted to 
constitutional amendment in order to empower 
its executive board to deal with the issue. Thus, 
the AFL-CIO constitution appears to codify and 
make explicit the history and experience of the 
AFL and the CIO in the areas of communism and 
racketeers. 

Mr. Barbash, the director of research for the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department, arrives 
at an additional contribution to understanding of 
the AFL-CIO by an entirely different route. 
Expanding and building substantially upon his 
Labor Unions in Action (1948), Mr. Barbash 
sympathetically focuses on what unions are like 
as work-a-day enterprises, and why they are 
what they are. His technique is that of informal 
discussion; his vehicle, the words of the unionist 
himself whenever possible. And, the sources of 
these quotations bespeak a lifetime of research; 
they come from personal interviews, convention 
proceedings, union journals, union handbooks and 
pamphlets, and varied secondary sources. 

Mr. Barbash examines the reasons why men join 
or refuse to join unions, the methods of organizing 
and govering unions, and the complicated business 
of administering unions’ funds and maintaining 
internal discipline. He combines historical per- 
spective with current perplexities in his discussion 
of structure, jurisdiction, and rival jurisdiction— 
all of which are of vital importance to the main- 
tenance and future of the AFL-CIO. His concern 
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with unions as functioning institutions is also 
reflected in his probing of the pathology of com- 
munism and racketeering in unions. Typical of 
his forthright confrontation with the practice of 
unionism is his provocative discussion of union 
leadership. I suspect, many union “staffers”? and 
officers will appreciate the author’s plaint: “I 
miss most of all the kind of personal humility—a 
consciousness of doing God’s work, as it were—on 
the part of many union leaders that, for me, is a 
necessary quality of a humane movement, whether 
it is a labor movement or any other kind.” 

All of this adds up to a well-rounded and 
penetrating analysis of the practice of unionism 
by one who knows his subject, is loyal to it, and 
appraises it with a critical eye. The overall 
effect is the demonstration that the labor move- 
ment is not monolithic; yet, despite its con- 
stituents’ diversity of structure, programs, and 
action, it is as one in the espousal of certain 
pragmatic and ideological postulates. This book 
should be of inestimable value in the classroom as 
well as in the libraries of the union official and the 
industrial relations director. 

No review of these two books would be complete 


without mention of their extensive appendixes. 
Mr. Goldberg’s volume supplies the texts of the 
new constitution, the no-raiding agreement, the 
internal disputes plans of the AFL and CIO, and 


other basic documents. Mr. Barbash concludes 
his volume with bibliographical comments and 
suggested reading for those who wish to delve 
more deeply. 

—Louis G. SILVERBERG 


National Labor Relations Board 


Union House, Union Bar—The History of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union, AFL-CIO. By 
Matthew Josephson. New York, Random 
House, 1956. 369 pp. $5. 

This book is another in a line of histories com- 
missioned by unions. It is a study of a trade 
union which successfully made the transition 
from a narrow craft structure to a broad industrial 
type of organization, always within the structure 
of the AFL. 

Mr. Josephson’s descriptions of the industry 
and the nature of the work performed by catering 
employees as they have changed over time are 
good. He has made use of many source materials, 


having traveled extensively throughout the coun- 
try gathering information about the union and 
its officers. 

Today, the Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International Union (HRE) is 
one of the ten biggest labor organizations in 
America, having a membership widely distributed 
geographically and covering an industry difficult 
to organize. The union has faced almost all of 
the problems affecting other labor organizations 
and had to contend with prohibition as well— 
even the word “Bartenders” had to be dropped 
for a time from the official name of the organiza- 
tion. 

The story of the union is told in terms of a few 
officers and the different emphasis each gave to 
certain problems during his tenure, such as 
organizing the skilled versus the unskilled, cen- 
tralizing power in the International and its 
president, and _ controlling “left-wing” in- 
fluences. As an experienced biographer, Mr. 
Josephson writes successfully about the per- 
sonalities of the three men who characterized the 
union during its first 50 years—Jere L. Sullivan, 
general secretary-treasurer, 1899-1928; Edward 
Flore, sixth general president, 1911-45; and Hugo 
Ernst, general secretary-treasurer, 1939-44, and 
seventh general president, 1945-54. 

The Cleveland lockout of 1930 over the ‘Yellow 
Dog” contract and the San Francisco strike of 
1937 over the union shop are illustrative of the 
conflicts in which the union engaged before 
it became an established institution. Its fight 
with labor racketeers, especially in New York 
and Chicago, is an interesting chapter in the 
history of the union. 

The influence of Socialists and Communists in 
some locals of the HRE has been strong, according 
to the author. People holding these beliefs were 
frequently the first to organize the unskilled 
workers. Controlling this influence by democratic 
means has been a continuing problem for the 
union. The membership of the HRE in April 
1947 adopted a constitutional amendment which 
would debar any member of the “Nazi, Fascist, 
Communist, Ku Klux Klan or the Columbians 
groups” from holding office in locals or in the 
International. Mr. Josephson implies that this 
action was inappropriate and that the “ ‘tyranny 
of the majority’” should have been controlled 
“by way of reasoned discussion and self-restraint.” 
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To some readers his discussion of this issue, the 
influence of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and the dual union movement generally, may 
reflect an impassioned approach rather than a 
reasoned analysis. 
—Dona.p M. Irwin 
Office of Assistant Secretary for Standards and Statistics 
U. 8. Depariment of Labor 


Effective Supervision. By Milon Brown. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1956. 259 pp. 
$4.50. 

Success in many occupations depends on 
qualities which cannot be taught, e. g., an actor’s 
magnetism, a cook’s imagination. A successful 
supervisor must have good judgment, a quality 
easy to recognize, difficult to define, and impossible 
to impart in 10 easy lessons. 

In Effective Supervision, the author wastes little 
time on this hard fact. He assumes that anyone 
considered by his superiors for supervisory re- 
sponsibilities has already demonstrated the neces- 
sary minimum of acumen. Mr. Brown’s concern 
is to point out areas in which training can help 
improve supervisory performance and to offer 


suggestions and principles to follow in effecting 


such improvement. And a good job he does of it. 

The book is addressed primarily to the new or 
prospective first-line supervisor. It offers no new 
ideas; this is not its purpose. It is, rather, a 
handy, clear synthesis of generally accepted 
teachings of modern industrial psychology and 
personnel management, set forth in simple lan- 
guage, free of jargon. The text is supported by 
easily understood charts. 

A wide range of subjects is covered: selecting, 
training, and evaluating employees; human rela- 
tions; job motivation; cost control; safety; and 
the supervisor’s role in dealing with unions. 
Treatment of these topics is generally sound and 
to the point. However, the author’s commend- 
able desire for brevity sometimes leads him into 
oversimplification or error, such as his statement 
that a function of the National Labor Relations 
Board is supplying mediation and conciliation serv- 
ices in national emergency disputes. Such flaws 
are minor and infrequent, and they detract little 
from the book’s excellence as an aid in super- 
visory training. . 

—TuroporE ALLISON 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Arbitration and Mediation 


Labor Arbitration and the Industrial Relations Executive. 
By Willard A. Lewis. (Jn Personnel, American 
Management Association, New York, September 1956, 
pp. 163-173. $1.75 ($1.25 to AMA members).) 


Management in Mediation—A Mediator’s View. By Rolf 
Valtin. (Jn Personnel, American Management Asso- 
ciation, New York, September 1956, pp. 118-129. 
$1.75 ($1.25 to AMA members).) 


The Mediation of Jurisdictional Disputes. By Benjamin 
Aaron. Los Angeles, University of California, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, 1956. 6 pp. (Reprint 
62; from Labor Law Journal, August 1956.) Free. 


Industrial Conciliation in Canada. By Alfred Stenger. 
(Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, September 
1956, pp. 259-278. 60 cents. Distributed in the 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Automation 


Successful Office Automation. By Ralph W. Fairbanks. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
355 pp. $10. 


Automation: A Brief Survey of Recent Developments. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, October 1956, 
pp. 384-404. 60cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Education and Training 


Apprentice Training—An Investment in Manpower. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, 1956. 32 pp. Free. 


Development of the Individual in Business and Industry— 
A Symposium. lIowa City, State University of Iowa, 
College of Commerce, Bureau of Labor and Manage- 


ment, 1956. 32 pp. (Conference Report 4.) 


Job Rotation. James R. Morris. (Jn Journal of Business, 
University of Chicago, School of Business, October 
1956, pp. 268-273. $1.75.) 


Training of Supervisors. (In International Labor Review, 
Geneva, October 1956, pp. 363-383. 60 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 


Vocational Training in Norway. By Gunnar Mortensen 
and Sven Persson. Oslo, Norwegian Joint Committee 
on International Social Policy, 1956. 1066 pp. 


Employment and Unemployment 


The Structure of Unemployment in Recent Years. By 
Herman Travis. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956. 13 pp. 
(Reprint 2208; from Monthly Labor Review, Septem- 
ber and October 1956.) Free. 
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The Role of the State Employment Serviee Local Office in the 
Community Employment Program. By William B. 
Hewitt. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Employment 
Service, 1956. 9pp. Free. 


Estimating Current and Exzxpeeted Farm Employment. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Seeurity, 1956. 40 pp. Free. 


Unemployment Insurance Tax Rates [New York State], by 
Industry, by Size of Firm, 1955. New York, State 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Division of Employment, 1956. 69 pp. 


Tie Development of Wage-Earning Employment in Tropical 
Africa. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, 
September 1956, pp. 239-258. 60cents. Distributed 
in the United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Industrial Relations 


Research om National Labor Relations Board Decisions. 
By Bernard Samoff. (/n Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Ithaca, N. Y., October 1956, pp. 
108-117. Also reprinted. $1.50.) 


Statistics of Labor-Management Relations: Proceedings of 0 
Conference Held at Asilomar, Pacific Grove, California, 
May 12-13, 1955. Sponsored by Social Science 
Research Council, Pacific Coast Committee on Social 
Statistics, and University of California, Institute of 
Industria! Relations. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1956. 132 
pp. 50 cents. 


The Grievance Process: Proceedings of a Conference, Labor 
and Industrial Relations Center, Michigan State 
University, March 28-24, 1956. East Lansing, the 
University, 1956. 102 pp. 


The What, Where, When and Why of Grievances. By 
James J. Bambrick, Jr., and Albert A. Blum. (/n 
Management Record, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, September 1956, pp. 317-321.) 


The Unionization of the American Steel Industry. By 
Walter Galenson. Berkeley, University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 1956. 34 pp. 
(Reprint 84; from International Review of Social 
History, Vol. I, 1956—Part I.) Free. 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 



















































































































































{In thousands] 
Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! 
1956 | 1955 
Labor-force status } 
Nov? | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec | Nov. 
Total, both sexes 
| | | l n 
Total labor force... --| 70, 560 | 70,905 70,806 | 71, 787 | 72,325 | 72,274 | 70,711 | 20,434 | 68,806 | 68, 396 | 68, 601 | 69,538 | 70, 164 
Civilian labor force__. --| 67,732 | 68,082 | 68,089 | 68,947 | 69,489 | 69, 430 | 67,846 | 66,555 | 65,913 | 65,490 | 65,775 | 66,592 | 67, 206 
Unemployment. ....-. -| 2,463 1, 909 1,998 | 2195 | 2,833 2,927 2,608 | 2,564) 2,834 /) 2914 2,885 | 2,427| 2,398 
Unemployed 4 weeks o -| 1,401 964 1,019 1,011 1, 384 1, 676 1, 181 1,063 | 1,100/| 1,130 1, 405 | 1,123 1, 282 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks. _...........-. 443 408 68 491 556 615 639 680 865 691 | 604 541 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks_.........- 182 117 139 223 184 195 210 214 371 778 238 | 203 152 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks_.........._. 233 29 261 7 260 326 380 417 401 359 281 | 223 195 
Unemployed over 26 weeks__......._- 204 211 209 233 213 175 222 231 281 283 270; 275 228 
i SS 65, 269 | 66,174 | 66,071 | 66,752 | 66,655 | 66,503 | 65,238 | 63,990 | 63,078 | 62,576 | 62,891 64,165 | 64,807 
Vonagricultural.......-..--.-..----.- 59,076 | 59,000 | 58,683 | 59,487 | 58.955 | 58,627 | 58,092 | 57,603 | 57,400 | 57,107 | 57,256 | 58,281 | 57,887 
Worked 35 hours or more_......_. 43,158 | 46,867 | 47,371 | 45,975 | 43,661 | 46,524 | 46,587 | 46,615 | 46,015 | 45,002 | 46,576 | 47,798 | 41,807 
Worked 15-34 hours............_- 11, 164 7,305 | 5,963 5,710 | 5,725 5,973 | 6,557 | 6,264) 6,441 7,131 | 5,794 6, 104 | 11, 583 
Worked 1-14 hours..-........-... 2, 77. 2, 646 2, 516 2,171 2, 283 2,473 2, 980 2, 784 2, 855 760 | 2,727 | 2,544 703 
With a job but not at work #____- 1, 980 2, 182 2, 834 5, 631 7, 287 3, 657 1, 969 1,941 2, 089 2,124 | 2, 159 } 1,834 | 1,794 
Oe 6, 192 7,173 | 7, 388 7,265 | 7,700} 7,876 7,146 | 6,387 | 5,678 5,469 5,635 | 5,884 920 
Worked 35 hours or more_.......- 4, 163 5, 384 5, 554 5, 300 5, 419 5, 647 5, 185 4, 21 3,645 | 3,528 3,579 | 3,906 | 5,034 
Worked 15-34 hours.............- 1,445 1, 305 1,348 1, 384 1, 656 1,623 | 1,475 1,540; 1,356 1,213 1,269 | 1,348 | 1,358 
Worked 1-14 bours..............- 433 350 329 361 431 430 | 360 416 437 7 509 | 447 | 356 
With a job but not at work #_____ 151 134 | 157 219 194} 177 | 125} 149 239 278 | 183) 178 
Males 
| | 

Total labor force. | 48, 490 | 49, 682 | 49,969 | 49, 928 | 48, 663 | 48, 206 | 47,930 | 47,690 | 47,820 | 47,922 | 48, 308 
Civilian labor force 45,697 | 46,875 | 47,167 | 47,118 | 45,832 | 45,361 | 45,071 | 44,818 | 44,938 | 45,010 | 45,384 
nemployment | 1,152 | 1,319 | 1,672 | 1,767] 1,599! 1,643/ 1,887 049} 1,951 | 1,57 | 1, 421 
Employment sa | 44,546 | 45,556 | 45,495 | 45,351 | 44,233 | 43,718 | 43,183 | 42,769 | 42, 987 43, 437 | 43, 963 
0 cultural 39,056 | 39,880 | 39,569 | 39,337 | 38, 671 | 38, 370 | 38,316 | 38,003 | 38,005 | 38,437 | 38, 378 
Worked 35 hours or more__ 33, 519 | 32,980 | 31,439 | 33, 32, 922 | 32, 782 | 32,236 | 31,552 | 32,572 | 33,114 | 29,523 
Worked 15-34 hours 2,771 2, 869 | 2,888 | 2,875 3,257 | 3,191 | 3,322 | 3,794 2, 890 | 2,955 | 6,498 
Worked 1-14 hours 1,012 863 957 1,071 1, 253 1, 226 | 1, 335 1,217 1,222; 1,074 1, 143 
With 1,754 | 3,168 | 4,285] 2,033) 1,239] 1,172/ 1,423| 1,440] 1,411 | 1,204] 1,213 
Agricultu’ 5,490 | 5,676| 5,926 6,013 | 5,562| 5,348 | 4,867 4766 | 4,892| 5.000! 5,585 
Worked 35 hours or more. 4,484 | 4,511 | 4,640| 4,808 | 4,496 | 3,952] 3,340 | 3,254) 3,316) 3,589 | 4,374 

Worked 15-34 hours....._- 837 60 636 732 964] 7 722| 942 936 | (868) (893 | ‘897 
Worked 1-14 hours. 307 226 226 242/ 26| 204 243} 322 373 | 405 | 420] 337 251 
With a job but not at work #____- 137 128 | 144 | 191 | 156 | 139 100 | 131 | 218 | 239 | 264 176 | 159 

Females 
| | 

Total labor force........-.------------------- 22, 258 | 22, 565 | 22,405 | 22,105 | 22,355 | 22, 346 | 22,048 | 21,228 | 20,876 | 20,706 | 20,871 | 21, 616 | 21, 856 
Civilian labor force....-.....-.---..---------- 22,224 | 22,532 | 22,372 | 22,071 | 22,321 | 22,312 | 22,014 | 21,194 | 20,842 | 20,672 | 20,837 | 21,582 | 21,822 

Unemployment. .-.-.. ood 997 785 847 876 | 1,161 | 1,160 1,009 | 921 047 | 865 933 | 54 
Employment. ...... ----| 21,227 | 21,748 | 21,525 | 21,196 | 21,160 | 21,153 | 21,005 | 20,272 | 19,895 | 19,807 | 19,904 | 20,728 | 20,846 
Vonagricultural.............. ----]| 20,056 | 19,994 | 19,627 | 19,607 | 10,386 } 19, 200 | 19,422 | 19,233 | 19,084 | 19,104 | 19,161 | 19,845 | 19, 510 
Worked 35 hours or more. ----| 12,736 | 13,831 | 13,852 | 12,995 | 12,222 | 13,166 | 13,645 13,779 | 13,540 | 14,004 | 14,685 | 12, 285 
Worked 15-34 hours...._-. ----| 4,932 | 3,823 | 3,192 | 2,841 | 2,837 5 3,300 | 3,073 | 3,119 | 3,336 2,903 | 3,149 | 5,083 
Worked 1-14 hours_........-..--- 1, 649 1, 523 1, 504 1, 308 1,326 | 1,402 1,727 1, 558 1, 520 1, 544 1, 505 1,470 1, 561 
With _— but not at work #_____ 740 $17 1, 080 2,463 | 3,002; 1,624 730 769 666 748 1 580 
Agricultu SS 1, 754 1, 898 1, 589 1,775 1, 863 1,584 | 1,039 811 703 743 BS4 1,336 

Worked 35 hours or more. 422 1,010 | 1,070 789 779 841 689 | 329 305 274 263 317 
Worked 15-34 hours. _.... 608 614 712 652 792 | 848 753 | 598 420 345 377 451 557 
Worked 1-14 hours_._....-- ws 126 124 103 119 165 | 136 116 O4 | 64 | 72 89 | 110 105 
With a job but not at work #____- 14 6 13 2} 38) 38 3| | 21| 2B 14 | 6| 15 
1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases § Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
estimates should be used with caution. Data refer to the week including because of temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
the 12th of the month. All data exclude persons in institutions. Because within 30 days of layoff. Also includes persons who had new jobs to which 

of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to group totals. they were scheduled to report within 30 days, 
3 Census survey week contained legal holiday. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 





























[In thousands] 
1956 | 1985 Annus! 
} average 
Industry | 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | 1955 | 1954 
I on ccncctctmannensncconbince 52,418) 52,421) 52, 261, 51,881! 50, 896 51, 709) 51,197 50,848 50, 499| f, 246) 50, 284) 51, 996 51, 262 49, 950) & 431 
(LNT ee 809 810 | 783) 780} 777] +783) +«783| +««770| 777 
Metal . ‘ ; ; 4 3} 107.3, 106.9; 105.7) 105.6) 105.2) 101.0) 08.3 
Iron 34.1 34.0 33. 7 34.3 35.0 33.7 35.2 
Cop 33.8) 33.6) 33.4 32.9} 32.3 . 2) 27.9 
ken 17.3 17.0 16.2 16, 2 15.9 16.6 16.4 
Anthracite. 32.7 4 i > . 5 32.1 24.0 33.3 33.3 33.0 33.5 40.1 
Bituminous coal 33. 2. £ ‘ % . b 223.1) 224.5) 222.9) 222.2] 220.8) 2167) 228.5 
Crude petroleum and natural-gas pro- 

| ET eetion Se Se 319.7) 327.3) 332.1) 332.7) 329.1) 315.3) 3149) 313.5) 309.9) 310.4) 316.1) 314.7] 312.1) 303.8 


115.5) 115.9) 114.6) 1151) 1126) 111.1) 107.3] 104.5) 104.8) 106.1) 108.8; 107.0) 105.1 


Contract construction... _.......-.-.-...--. 3,340) 3,353) 3,270) 3,257) 3,040) 2,853) 2,669, 2,588) 2,588 3 756| 2,921) 2,780) 2,593 
Nonbuilding construction......... 598 606 607 591 591 539 477 425 39 403 523 501 503 
Highway an street_............. Sees 9. 280.3} 282.7) 276.6) 271.9) 2421) 204.5) 168.0) 153.2) 156.5 i87. 3} 285.7] 222.9) 217.4 





Other nonbuilding construction 325.3] 324.7] 314.7] 319.2) 206.7) 272.4) 256.8) 245.6) 246.3) 262.4) 2°7.5) 278.2) 285.6 


III, cnccccccccctsicceie = pownsines 2,703 |2,734 |2,746 |2,679 |2,666 (2,501 /|2,376 (2,244 /2.189 [2,185 [2,306 /2,308 [2,279 /2,090 













General contractors_.............-....- -------]1, 134, 1]1, 153. 9}1, 166. 2/1, 134. 4/1, 126. 4)1, 038.4] 9,818] 914.2) 878.4] 880.0) 941.6] 988.4) 937.7) 885.7 
Special-trade contractors__..............]--.---- 1, 568. 7/1, 4 7/1, 579. 6] 1, 544. 9/1, 539. 6/1, 462. 4/1, 394. 4/1, 330. 1/1, 310. 7/1, 304, 8/1, 364. 1/1, 409. 8}1, 341. 6]1, 204.0 
Plumbing and heating......_.. 354.2 3.2] 349.6] 344.6] 3403] 327.4] 317.3) 313.5) 310.2) 311.9] 322.0) 331.1] 318.3] 295.7 
Painting and decorating....... 208. 7 216.9 220.7} 209.7] 205.0) 185.6) 166.2) 147.3) 144.3] 142.5) 161.1) 176.6) 165.6) 143.8 
Electrical work. 6} 170.1) 1737] 170.7) 170.6) 172.2) 175.0] 177.0) 160.1) 164.4 

4 


208.5} 204.4} 199.3] 194.0] 187. 

Other special- -trade contractors......|-.----- 797.3) 805.2] 810.0] 796.6) 806. 770.3) 737.2} 698.6) 685.6) 678.2] 706.0) 724.8) 688.6) 600.1 

I sninntanitnuninneintaneeeinee a 121} 17,034] 16,291) 16,809) 16,715) 16,769) 16,764| 16,824) 16,842) 17,027) 17,052) 16,557| 15,995 
Durable goods #___. 9,788 19,743 19,277 |9,7 9,747 (9.795 (9,730 [9,77 9,811 {9.886 /9.864 19,536 [0,122 
Nondurable goods § 7,333 17,201 |7,014 {7.045 (6,968 (6.974 (7,034 [7,048 [7,031 /|7,141 [7,188 |7,021 [6,873 

































































Ordnance and accessories__.............. . " 131.6; 129.3) 130.9} 130.5) 129.4) 129.6) 129.7) 130.2) 131.1] 130.6) 133.4) 139.2) 1633 
Food and kindred products__...........- 1, 586. 8]1, 688. 3/1, 784. 1/1, 751.7 1, 631. 91, 575. 0}1, 509. 4/1, 475. O}1, 468. 1/1, 450. 7)1, 464, 6/1, 524. 5/1. 584. 4/1, 544. 7/1, 532, 8 
Meat products................... ret 348.0) 343.1] 342.0) 339.7] 337.0) 332.5) 328.7) 334.6) 332.2) 336.7) 341.7] 339.5) 327.6) 321.8 
SO ee eee 112.2} 116.9} 122.3) 124.1] 121.7) 116.1) 112.3) 108.4) 105.5) 104.4) 106.3) 108 3] 113.9) 114.6 
Canning and preserving LseihdiNieanetin 321.2) 426.8] 389.7] 272.9] 223.2) 192.6) 179.2) 172.0) 171.7] 173.1) 103.4|) 237.2] 231.5) 225.0 
Grain-mill products............. 121.2} 122.1} 123.0) 123.6) 121.9) 1184) 127.2) 117.9) 117.7) 117.9) 119.3) 120.2) 121.7) 1221 
Bakery products................. 296.4) 293.2) 294.7] 204.2) 295.2) 280.4) 288.0) 286.7) 287.2) 286.9) 200.6) 200.9) 285.9) 283.7 
Sugar s ae 43.4 30.4 27.7 28.0) 28.0) 26.9 26.6) 26.8 27. 5 31.3 43.1 491 32.4 32.9 
Confectionery and related products. -----| 87.3) 84.3] 78.3} 70.3) 71.8) 74.6) 74.6) 782) 80.7) 81.5) 86.4) 895) 79.8) 80.9 
Seis aes amt 218.8} 226.4] 229.9) 2343) 229.0) 216.1) 200.6) 205.9) 200.1) 200.3) 207.2) 210.0) 211.5) 210.3 
Miscellaneous food | SEE SER 139.8} 140.9) 144.1) 144.8) 147.2) 142.8) 138.8) 137.6) 137.1] 134.5) 136.7) 139.7) 140.4) 138.5 
Tobacco manufactures_.................- 108.3} 121.0) 121.6) 111.4 86.1 88.55 881 88.2) 90.1 98.5} 103.6) 109.3) 113.2) 103.5) 103.3 
Cigarettes_........ a: 34.2; 34.3 34.5 34.2 34.7 34.2) 33.7 33.7 33. 8 3.1 34.0 34.1 33.0 32.1 
ean . ee 34.6) 34.4) 34.0) 32.8) 34.3) 34.5) 35.3) 35.7) 37.3) 37.0) 38.7) 39.4) 38.3) 30.9 
Tobacco and snuff 6.8, 7.0 6.9 6.9 7.1 7.1 7.2 7.2 7.2 7. 2) 7.2 7.4) , 7.4 7.8 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 45.4) 45.9) 36.0) 12.2) 124) 123) 120) 13.5) 20.2 =e 20.4; 323) 24.8) 235 
Textile-mill products__...-..............- 1, 040. 0}1, 042. 1/1, 039. 3}1, 040. 5}1, 013. 3/1, 050. 9) 1, 054. 6) 1, 061. 4/1, 071. 5) 1, O81. 4/1, 082. 7/1, 092. 1/1, 091. 6/1, O75. 4)1, 060.6 
Scouring and combing plants_- ESR 6.1 6.3 6.4 6.2 6.3 6.2 6. 3 6.5 6.5 6. 4) 6.4 6.2 6.5 6.5 
Yarn and thread mills. _......... 119.1] 119.6) 119.9) 218.7) 123.8) 123.1) 125.0) 126.4) 1280) 128.1) 120.2) 128.8) 129.9) 1276 
Broad-woven fabric mills. __..... 450.7) 450.2) 453.3) 441.0) 459 SI 459 7| 462.7) 465.1) 467.2) 469.4) 470.5) 4601) 467.4) 472.1 
Narrow fabrics and smal! wares__ 29.6) 29.5) 29.2) 28.3) 26.2, 20.7) 30.1) 30.4) 30.7) 30.8; 31.1) 31.0) 30.5) 299 
Knitting mills.___. 226.4) 224.8} 225.8) 217.6] 223.5] 221.3) 210.8] 222.6 225.2) 224.0) 220.4] 232.8) 2224] 2180 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_. 84.7} 83.7] 83.6) 80.7) 85.4) 86.4) 87.9) 89.5) 90.3) 90.5) 91.2) 90.9) 89.2) 87.9 
Carpets, rugs, other floor covert 50.8} 50.6) 48.8) 48.0) 51.3) 52.3) 53. 1 53.7) 54.3) 63.8) 53.8) 6832) 52.4) 522 
Hé@ts (except cloth and millinery) _. a --| 15) 12.2) 119) 12.8) 12.7) 126 123) 13.0) 13.8) 13.7) 13.8) 13.6) 13.2) 13.5 
Miscellaneous testile goods__...........|----- --| 63.2) 62.4) 61.6) 60.3) 61.2) 63.3) 642) 74.3) 65.4) 66. ‘| 66.7) 66.0) 63.9) 62.6 
semen and other finished textile prod- | | 
SE EES ES SE aD 1, 209. 0/1, 224. 9 1, 211. 0)1, 213. 7/1, 149. 2/1, 180. 1/1, 178. 5/1, 198. 4/1, 248. 4/1, 262. 6) 1, 234. 8 1, 253. 1/1, 251. 6/1, 206. 6)1, 170.0 
Men's sand boys’ suits and coats__..._._. ---eee-] 122.1) 123.1) 123.1) 116.1) 122.3) 122.5] 1190.7) 122.0) 122.8) 1222] 122.8) 122.1) 119.0) 120.9 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work | 
clothing. aS 312.5} 311.8} 314.6) 301.8} 311.4) 3128] 315.5) 317.3) 319.4) 313.6) 317.2) 319.3! 309.7) 203.6 
Women’ s outerwear SEE eS, i 358.3) 354.4) 362.3) 336.2) 339.8) 2.8; 356.0) 385.3) 392.0) 376.8 378.4) 370.7) 360.4) 354.1 
Women's, children’s undergarments... _|_- 130.5| 128.8) 126.8] 119.7) 124. 6 123.0) 126.2) 128.1) 127.8) 124.3) 126.1) 127.9 120.9) 112.7 
Millinery. ... = 19.1; 184) 18.2 14.8 13. 5 13.4 17.1 22. 7 24.0 21.6, 19.8 17.7) 200) 20.6 
Children’s outerwear hae 72.0; 70.9) 70.3) 70.2) 71.9 68.8) 66.2) 69.6) 73.0) 721) 720) 727) 71.7) 70.1 
Fur goods 13,4) 12.5) 12.2) 127) 128 11.4 84 9. 6| 10.2} 10.9) 13.6) 5 : 12.3) 11.9 
Miscellaneous appare! and accessories... 63.8 63.3) 3.0; 57.3 8 1} 61.0) 62.1) 61.7) 59.7) 63.6) 60.9) 60.7 
Other fabricated textile products_....... 133.2, 127.8] 123.2) 119.4] 122.0] 123.7] 128.3] 131.7| 131.7] 133.6, 139.6) “a 3 131.7] 125.4 


Bee footnotes at end of tables 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 













































































{In thousands] 
1956 | 1955 | Annual 
| average 
Industry A EN ee | 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. E July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. 1955 | 1954 
Mannfacturing—Continued | | | 
Lumber and wood products except fur- } 
a... SE SES SS eae 703.7 | 733.2 | 751.9 | 770.7 | 757.9 | 765.0 | 735.3 | 708.7 | 686.1 | 703.6 | 703.6 | 724.1 | 753.7 | 742.8 | 703.0 
omapoene contractors. ....... --2----| 107.7 | 112.5 | 119.8 | 114.9] 117.1 99.5 82.4 69.6 83.2 83.0 91.8 | 108.1 | 100.9 89.2 
Loceing planing mills__.........- _------| 381.7 | 389.8 | 398.6 | 305.4 | 398.4 | 388.3 | 379.6 | 372.2 | 376.3 | 375.3 | 383.4 | 392.8 | 392.0 | 376.0 
Millwork, pose. and J _emeaaamman 
structura! wood products-...........- 136.8 | 139.6 | 136.4 | 135.9 | 134.1 | 133.7 | 131.3 | 131.4 | 133.6 | 136.8 | 140.6 | 139.6 | 126.6 
Wooden containers. . -.............---- . 55.1 55.0 55.2 56. 2 56.6 56.4 55.9 55.5 55.3 56.0 56.0 55.3 56.5 
Miscellaneous wood products 57.7] 57.7] 56.0] 57.4) 568) 57.6) 57.1 | 57.2) 56.4) 56.1] 562) 55.0) 54.7 
Furniture and fixtures.................-.- 382.0 77.0 | 365.0 | 370.6 | 370.0 | 373.9 | 377.5 | 380.1 | 380.3 | 383.0 | 384.5 | 366.3 | 345.9 
a bach Geeunennesnemakeser 261.9 | 257.3 | 251.1 | 253.9 | 254.5 | 258.6 | 262.7 | 266.5 | 266.6 | 268.8 | 270.1 | 257.2 | 243.7 
Office, * building, and professional 
SE  , Se 48.6 49.3 49.6 47.7 48.0 47.3 47.5 47.5 47.1 46.8 46.2 45.9 44.1) 41.2 
Parthionn. shelving, lockers, and 
eS Tn 41.8] 42.0] 41.7 38.3] 40.3) 39.4/ 38.8] 38.9) 38.6) 39.3; 39.6) 39.9) 385.3 34.4 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures................|....-.- 2.9} 228] 284) 27.9] 284] 28] 22.0] 284] 27.9] 27.6| 284] 28.6] 26.7) 26.6 
Paper and allied products_............... 575.2 | 575.2 | 576.0 | 575.4 | 567.1 | 570.6 | 565.1 | 563.7 | 559.6 | 556.7 | 558.7 | 564.6 | 565.9) 549.6) 531.3 
a paper. and paperboard mills_....}__....- 286.2 | 287.7 | 289.4 | 285.7 | 286.6 | 281.6 | 280.2 | 278.7 | 277.3 | 277.9 | 279.8 | 278.6 | 272.9 | 262.9 
a rd containers and boxes. --_..- -------] 154.9 | 153.2 | 152.0 | 148.8 | 151.2 | 150.1 | 149.1 | 148.4 | 148.2 | 148.8 | 152.7 | 153.9] 146.7) 144.0 
er paper and allied products. ......|.....-- 134.1 | 135.1 | 134.0 | 132.6 | 132.8 | 133.4 | 134.4 | 132.5 | 131.2 | 132.0 | 132.1 | 133.4 | 130.0) 124.4 
| 
Printing, publishing, and allied in- | 
(eee 860.6 | 853.9 | 848.5 | 850.9 | 846.9 | 847.0 | 844.1 | 839.6 | 836.4 | 844.9 | 847.1 | 823.0) 802.8 
News 318.0 | 316.1 | 315.0 | 315.8 | 314.0 | 312.7 | 310.5 | 309.1 | 304.5 | 307.5 | 308.9 | 302.1 | 293.5 
Periodicals. 65.8 64.5 64.1 4.4 64.7 65.2 65.8 66.4 66.6 67.5 7.7 64.4) 63.1 
Books. -.-. 5| 543] 54.4] 55.0] 53.8] 53.8] 539] 53.7] 52.9] 521] 523] 525] 51.3) 49.6 
Commercial printing... 2 | 224.0 | 222.7 | 220.6 | 221.3 | 220.0 | 219.8 | 219.8 | 218.3 | 219.9 | 222.5 | 220.3 | 214.2 208.0 
Lithographing........ een 3 63.6 62.8 62.0 62.5 62.1 62.9 63.1 62.5 62.8 64.0 64.6 62.0; 60.5 
OO wae ee 19.7 19.2 18.6 19.2 18.3 17.9 17.9 17.8 18.0 19.6 21.4 18.9 | 18.8 
Bookbinding and related industries....|.......| 47.7 47. 7.01] 46.0] 464) 461 46.3 | 45.6) 45.2 44.7 44.8 44.8 42.9 42.6 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing } 
services -|-------| 68.8] 67.7] 67.2] 67.2] 67.5] 67.9] 683 7.7 | 67.4] 68.3) 66.7] 66.9]| 67.2) 66.7 
Chemicals and allied products..........- 835.5 | 839.2 | 838.6 | 835.6 | 828.1 | 831.3 | 833.2 | 839.0 | 836.0 | 827.4 | 824.3 | 825.4 | 824.2 | 810.5 790.9 
Industrial inorganic chemicals--_......)_...-.- 110.1 | 111.0 | 110.6 | 110.2 | 110.7 | 109.5 | 109.0 | 108.8 | 108.3 | 108.0 | 108.0] 107.6 | 105.0) 100.6 
Industrial oe nn PR ee 316.7 | 318.7 | 320.9 | 315.4 | 317.8 | 316.2 | 315.6 | 315.6 | 315.0 | 314.3 | 314.4 | 313.2 | 308.6 | 299.1 
Drugs and medic: * eet 96.6) 96.4] 96.6] 96.3] 941] 91.8) 932] 93.0) 927] 92.6) 928] 921] 92.5) 920 
oe. \ enemas a Spalbaing prepara- | 
a ee ae ee, See 49.9 50.0 51.0 49.9 50.0} 49.5 49.7 49.7 49.6 49.9 50.0 50.2 49.8 50.3 
Paint pigments, and NS 75.1 75.5 76.1 75. 6 75.3 74.8 74.5 74.2 74.2 74.0 73.8 74.0 73.4} 70.9 
Gum and wood chemicals..............]....... 8.5 &5 8.5 8.4 8.2 8.4 8.3 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.2 8.2 8.0 | 7.7 
STEN Ss 33.5 32.9 30.3 31.4 34.3 43.4 48.5 45.5 37.8 35.9 34.7 34.3 36.9 36.8 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats_---|_.._._- 44.2] 42.1] 38.1] 37.4] 37.9] 38.9) 403) 41.2] 42.5] 43.6) 453) 47.0] 41.5) 2.4 
lianeous chemicals...............}...--.- 104.6 | 103.5 | 103.5 | 103.5 | 1038.0 | 100.7) 99.9) 99.6) 98.9) 97.6) 98.2) 97.6] 94.8); 91.0 
Products of petroleum and coal_.._...--- 254.6 | 255.6 | 257.6 | 259.9 | 252.0 | 254.7 | 251.3 | 250.8 | 251.5 | 248.9 | 249.1 | 250.6 | 252.2 | 252.6 | 253.4 
CS Re 202.7 | 204.4 | 206.9 | 204.7 | 202.5 | 190.6 | 199.3 | 199.7 | 198.7 | 199.2 | 199.9 | 200.3 | 201.3 203.6 
Coke, other petroleum and coal prod- | | 
ucts.... a 52.9 53.2] 53.0] 47.3] 522] 51.7] 51.5 51.8} 50.2] 49.9} 50.7 51.9] 51.3) 49.8 
ES eee 262.8 | 279.9 | 275.5 | 271.7 | 268.5 | 269.3 | 275.8 | 278.7 | 280.1 | 283.3 | 288.9 | 289.9 | 286.9 | 274.0 248.7 
Tires and inner tubes................-.}_-..-.- 119.2 | 119.6 | 118.5 | 118.3 | 118.6 | 119.6 | 120.0 | 120.4 | 121.0 | 121.8 | 122.1 | 121.1] 117.5 | 106.0 
| | ee, | 23.6] 23.8] 23.8] 23.5] 23.9] 24.4] 24.7] 249] 25.0] 25.0] 25.0] 247] 225] 21.7 
Other rubber products_.............---|_...-.- } 137.1 | 132.1 | 129.4 | 126.7 | 126.8 | 131.8 | 134.0 | 134.8 | 137.3 | 142.1 | 142.8 | 141.1] 134.0] 121.0 
| | 
Leather and leather products. -.........- 368.1 | 367.5 | 368.5 | 377.1 | 369.2 | 373.7 | 364.9 | 372.0 | 384.7 | 390.2 | 385.8 | 386.5 | 371.0] 381.1 | 370.0 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.|......-| 43.9] 43.6] 44.3] 43.4] 442] 43.9] 446) 449] 45.1) 45.3) 45.6] 45.8] 45.0) 43.8 
Industrial leather belting and packing | aeintihtl 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.5 45 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.1 4.6 4.9 4.7 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings... _______ 17.1 16.8 17.4 17.2 17.6 17.0 17.1 18.2 19.1 18.8 18.5 17.1 17.5 16.2 
secon (except rubber).............. -------| 233.4 | 235.7 | 243.0 | 239.6 | 243.4 | 239.0 | 243.2 | 251.4 | 254.7 | 253.5 | 250.7 | 234.3 | 247.6) 243.4 
i cdiddbincmmiiinectindimpagoctalee 15.5 15.5 16.1 15.8 16.5 16.2 15.7 15.7 15.6 15.1 16.0 17.4 16.6 15.8 
Handbags and small leather goods--_-- 33.9] 32.8] 32.5] 30.0] 287] 2.0] 28.6) 32.0/ 33.5] 31.6) 32.5] 33.2] 32.4 30.2 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods - 19.1 19.4 19. 2 18.7 18.8 18.0 17.8 17.5 17.1 16.3 18.1 18.6 17.1 15.9 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 578.8 | 572.4 | 575.6 | 566.7 | 577.2 | 572.7 | 570.6 | 563.8 | 556.2 | 556.7 | 563.5 | 569.0 | 550.0 515.1 
| Si a 34.7 34.3 | 34.2] 33.4 33.5) 33.8) 34.4] 33.7) 34.0] 35.0] 349) 346] 33.5 29. 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..|__.____ 101.4] 941] 96.7] 924] 982] 97.9) 9862) 96.9] 963) 95.2) 962] 97.3] 942 90.1 
Glass products made of purchased 
ES a. 18.7 18.3 17.6 16.8 17.2 18.0 18.6 18.5 18.6 18.9 | 19.2 19.1 17.5 16.1 
a" ~~ 43.6) 440) 444) 43.9) 440/) 43.4) 43.0) 423) 42.2) 42.9) 43.0) 43.1 42.6 41.4 
Structural clay products.._............ 7.2) 88.4) 88.4 88.7; 90.0; 866) 85.6) 86.0) 84.0] 83.1) 848] 85.6) 82.2 76.6 
Pottery and related products 55.2 53.9 | 54.6) 52.4 55.1 55.7 56.1 55.4) 53.5) 54.2) 55.7 55.2 53.9 51.9 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster prod- | | 
EE a eee ae 120.7 | 122.6 | 123.8 | 123.2 | 123.0 | 121.0 | 118.0 | 114.1 | 111.3 | 110.8 | 111.8 | 115.5 | 112.0 103.6 
Cut-stone and stone products. __....... Seinen 20.6} 20.7) 20.4] 20.9) 21.1) 21.0) 20.8) 20.5) 20.1] 20.1) 20.6; 206/ 20.2 19.7 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral | | | | | } | 
ee ee | 967; 961 95.5 95.0 95.11 95.3] 95.9) 96.4] 96.2] 96.5! 97.3| 98.01 93.91 86.1 














* Bee footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 






































































































































[In thousands] 
1956 | 1955 Annual 
average 
Industry ee oe ee ee | 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July June | May Apr. | star. Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | 1955 | 1954 
} | 
Mannfacturing—C ontinued | | | | 
Primary metal industries. ..-...-.-.-.... 1, 354. 6/1, 350. 0}1, 342. 31, 306.7) 960. 9 1, 334. 1)1, 381. 0 1, 348. 6 1, 342. 5/1, 345. 9 1, 345. 6/1, 344. 1/1, 336. 9/1, 283. 1]1, 181.2 
Blast furnaces, steelworks, and rolling | | | | 
WB. . -... oon oo eneenensenrese- -----| 668.4) 669. 6 650. 6} 310.0) 663.2) 655.2) 665.9) 661.7] 661.7) 659.3] 658.8) 656.7| 635.3] 580.8 
Iron and steel foundries. --......---....|------- | 236. 1 229.9 233.5) 231.6) 233.4) 236.0 241.3! 242.1] 245.3 245.8 245.9, 243.0] 230.0) 210.7 
Primary smelting and refining of non- | | | | | | | 
ferrous metals ..............----.--- -----| 72.3) 72.7, 67.3) 70.9) 69.0] 67.9! 67.8) 67.4) 66.4) 66.4) 66.7) 66.4) 63.8) 623 
Secondary smelting and refining of | | | | | 
nonferrous metals... ................. ‘ ; 13.8) 13.6 13.3) 13.3) 13.6; 13.8) 13.6) 13. 7] 13.5) 13.4) 13.4) 127] 124 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- | | j | | 
ferrous metals. ._....................- — 115.4) 117.0 116.4) 119.5; 121.3) 122. H 119.2} 118.5) 119.4) 118.6) 119.0) 114.0] 103.0 
Nonferrous foundries___-..-...----.---- wnt MAS 92. 73.7| 74.5) 757 76.9) 77.8] 79.1! 80.7| 80.9! 80.4] 77.11 75.4 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries__|_-...-- | 163.7) 162.0 145.0) 161.2) 161.3, 160. 161.0] 161.2) 160.8) 159 8| 158.0} 150.2] 136.6 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- | J ! 
nance, machinery, and transportation | o eee | | | 
equipment)-.--.......--------------- , 149. 0/1, 141. - 71,095. 0/1, 056. 0/1, OBS. 1/1, 107. 1/1, 120. 6 1, 117.0} 1, 122. 2:1, 134. 51, 148. 3/1, 152. 1/1, 108. 1/1, 049.8 
Tin cans and other tinware ot a B1.7; 61.6) 61.0) 60.6) 58.9) 58.5] 2|' 55.0) | 54.0). 54.2 4|' 58.3) 58.5 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware... _. --| 149.4) 143.8, 140.7] 137.6) 143.7] 148.0) 154.1) 1855.0] 156.2) 158.6) 161.8 161.1| 154. y 144.6 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and | | i | | 
plumbers’ supplies. -.......---.------- ----} 120.8) 120.8) 119.2) 117.7) 122.2) 128.0) 123.8) 124.0) 125.2} 125.2! 127.8) 129.0) 125.7] 122.6 
Fabricated structural metal products__}__-- 320.1) 317.8) 315.6] 296.7) 309.1) 301.4) 297.5] 293.5] 290. 1] 288.3 7.7| 288.7) 278.2} 274.8 
— stamping, manenees and engrav- | | | | 
ee coe 245.3) 220.9) 222.8) 217.3) 226.0) 233.9] 240.6) 240.8] 244.8] 252.2) 257.6] 257 i 243.8) 218.3 
Lighting eee o--|- --| 49.1) 46.8 5.7] 44.7) 44.3 5.8) 47.7) 48.11 487] 61.5) 83.4) 542] 51.0] 44.6 
Fabricated wire products — 62.1) 60.0 55.4) 58.3) 59.5) 60.4) 60.6) 61.5) 63.2) 63.9) 62.7) 60.6) 57.4 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal prod- | 57.7 | | | 
uctS....------------------------------ ~----| 186.1) 133.9) 131.7) 125.6) 133.9] 136.6) 138.0) 138.8) 140.7) 141.5) 141.9) 12.7] 136.4] 129.0 
H . } i 

Machinery (except electrical). ...-..----.- |1, 730. 1/1, 725. 6/1, 722. 8/1, . 7/1, 725. 9} 1, 734. 0 1, 720. 1/1, 708. 4/1, 689. 1/1, 676. 911, 646. 7/1, 592. 311, 555.9 
Engines and turbines. - on a 84.7) 83.2 3} 77.0) 78.1) 77.6 77.3) 76.4) 76.0) 74.5) 74.51 74.5 
Agricultural machinery ‘and tractors... --§] 128.7] 137.2 §. 7] 148.1) 152.4) 154.8) 156.3] 159.3) 158 5} 155.5) 153.0) 144.4 
Construction and mining machinery...|.......{ 158.0} 158.0) 7.7] 153. 2} 154. 0| 152.2} 150.5} 147.4) 145.3] 142.6] 133.3] 124.5 
Metalworking machinery --.-.-.-----.. = 291.2) 290.3 9.3} 290.8) 289.1) 987.6) 284.7| 281.8) 280.6) 275. 9| 264.7) 272.5 
Special-industry machinery (except : | | 

metalworking machinery) _...-..-.-.- ---| 193.6} 103.8) 193.2) 194.0) 194.8} 192.4] 192 2} 191.9) 190.3} 188.4) 187.2) 184 | 180.0] 178.5 
General industrial machinery ~-----| 273.4) 272.7) 272.1] 269.7] 266.9) 283.7) 262. 6} 258.5] 255.4] 251.6) 250 6) 248.5) 238.6] 234.5 
Office and store machines and devices__|______- 133.2) 126.9) 127.9) 126.8} 127.8) 126.7) 124.8) 122.5) 190.9) 118. 4; 116.8) 114 2) 110. i 105. 5 
Service-industry and household ma- | : : - | 

ehines........-.-...-.----------------- -- 185. 8) 187.0, 187.2) 190.0) 198.8} 200.7] 205.5) 200.8] 198.4) 193.2) 190.3) 183.5] 184.9] 181.0 
Miscellaneous machinery parts_.....-.- | ------| 247.0) 278.7) 272.1) 270.1) 271.4) 273.3) 275.3) 274.9] 274 6| 272.9) 271.6; 267.5) 253.2) 240.4 

| | 

Electrical machinery -......--.----------- |1, 262. 9/1, 258. 3) 1, 235. 7] 1, 221. 9]1, 194. 5/1, 200. 3] 1, 196. 3) 1, 195. 6]1, 162. 211, 162.911, 162. 5)1, 172. 4{1, 167. 4} i, 125. 21,086. 4 
Electrical generating, transmission, 

distribution, and industrial ap- z a | ; 

paratus. ---- wana ee te en ee ee ee- 422.9) 418.9) 418.6) 417.0) 415.8) 391.0] 387.1 381.8] 377.8) 372.5) 382.9} 371.8 
Electrical appliances. ____- es 53.2] 49.6) 51.8) 51.9) 53.3) 51.3) 50.3) 49.4] 50.0) 49.8] 46. 2) 58.0 
Insulated wire and cable. -.......- 23.6) 23.2) 23.4; 23.8) 23.5) 23.7] 23.7) 23. 7} 23.7) 23.2) 222) 229 
Electrical equipment for vehicles = : 67.4 66.3) 67.8 71 1) 75.4 76.1 78.0' 83.4) 85.7 84.5 sO) 3| 71.2 
ON EE n See 32.5) 32.1 31.7) 32.2) 32.1 31.8) 31.4) 26.5) 26 2} 25.9) 25.3) 25.1 27 8) 26.0 
Communication equipment__.....- | ---| 591.3] 575.6; 569.6) 554.5) 555.1] 548.9) 544.5) 5425 5.8) 546.5) 6557.6) 558.6) 516.7) 490.1 
Miscellaneous electrical products 53.5} 49.8} 51.5] 61.8} 51.7] 61.8! 51.8! 51.8) 52.3} 63.7 a4 46.3 

Transportation equipment . 5} 1, 708. S11, 721. 9) 1, 729. 8) 1, 755. 2) 1, 788. 9/1, 805. 6/1, 841 dion. si.on.1 1, 880. 3}1 822. 0) 1, 735.0 
Automobiles... ...--.-.--- 8 695.5} 716.0) 732.2} 775.3) 817.8) 840.6) 875.1) 933.8) 958.0) 943.3) 896.5] 775.6 
Aircraft and parts.....-..-...---.------ 9.5} 816.8} 804.3) 790.4) 775.5) 771.5) 766.0] 771.5! 764.1) 759.8] 750.8 738.4) 764.1 

RIES... 0sciersnsn seen cecesaverese | 0} 523.0) 514.9) 504.7) 491.9) 489.9] 485.5] 493.5) 489. 5} 486.3) 481.4) 471.2) 470.0 

Aircraft engines and parts. -_.-...---- . 6) 165.2) 163.6) 162.4) 160.4) 160.2} 159.0) 156.8] 154.3) 152.9) 149.9] 147.1) 159.4 

Aircraft propellers and penne ina an 6 a 16.3 16.0 15.6) 152) 149 147 14.6) 14.3) 14.1) 13.8 13.6, 15.8 

Other aircraft parts and equipmeént__| -| 115.2] 113.8) 112.3] 109.8) 107.7] 108 0} 106.5} 106.8] 106 6) 106.0) 106.5) 105.7) 106.5) 118.9 
Ship and boat building and repairing..| ____- 128.6) 125.7) 126.1) 182.8) 134.7) 131.6) 127.9] 128.1] 124.4) 123.8] 123 0} 117.7] 123.2} 129.4 

Shipbuilding and repairing...........|.__... 108.2! 105. 8| 106.8; 110.9) 110.9] 105.9) 102.1) 102.2 98 8| 98.9) 98 7| 94.9) 99.9) 108.5 

Boatbuilding and repairing. -.-.......-. siiced 20.4 19.9) 19.3) 21.9) 23.8) 25.7 5.8} 25.9) 25.6) 24.9) 24.3) 22.8) 23.3) 20.9 
Railroad equipment - ---...-.-------- one ac 58.8 55.5) 57.6] 58.8] 62.2] 62.8} 62.5) 61.8! 61.2} 61.1; 60.8} 58.4) 54.9) 56.7 
Other transportation equipment_-___-- | 10. 9) 2 10.8; 10.0) 10.3) 10. ° 9.2 9.1 9. 2) 8. 5) 9.5) 10.1) 9.0 9.2 

| | 

Instruments and related products........| 348.5] 346.0} 343.7) 341.4] 336.0] 336.3] 334.8) 3835.1] 334.2 332. ( 330.8} 330.8) 329.1) 321.8 319.0 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering | | ‘ 

ROONNS. cen nvs — : 71.0) 69. i 68.2) 67.3) 66.1 2} 64.3) 63.6) 61.8) 60.1) 59.5) 58.8) 57.4) 55.2 

hanical measuring and controlling 
go a . as bao! -| 86.5} 85.4) 84.8] 83 83.7] 83.5 a. 6) 84.9 64.81 84.8) 84.6) 84.1) 82.4) 81.0 
Optical instruments and lenses _....--- | . 13.9) 140) 13.6 13.7 13.91 13.9) 14.0) 140 14.0] 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13.8 14.0 
Surgical, medical, and dental instru- | } | i 

ee a. | 2.9) 43.1) 43.2) 42.5) 42.9) 427) 42.5) 42.3) 422) 41.8) 41.6) 41.4) 40 40.1 
Ophthalmic goods haan i; 28.1 28.2} 28.4 28. 1 28.5} 28.5 28. 6 28.5} 28.2) 28.0, 28.0} 27.5 25. 9 24.4 
ph, otographie apparatus. ‘ ij 67.8 67.6, 68.2 67.1 66. 7 65. 6 65.4 65 3} 65.1; 65.0 65.3 65.1 65. 4 66. 5 
oe eee } 35.8} 36.0) 35.0) 33.6) 34.5) 35.4 5.7] 35.6) 36.5} 37. ; 37.8) 38. 36.6, 37.8 

' 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries_ | 511. 4| 519.7] 511.7) 500.8) 475.6) 401.1) 489.1) 488.0 ad 492 5| 485.8 501.0) 510.6| 484.7) 467.1 
Jewelry, silverware. and plated ware__- 53.8 52.9 51.3 47.8 49.8 50.3 52. 0) 52.7 53.7) 53.4 64.1 54 8 52.7 53.7 
Musical instruments and parts.......-- =) SS 19.3 oO} «18. 2} 187 18.8) 18.7) 18 9) 18.8 18.5 18.6 18 6 17 9 16 8 
Toys and sporting goods........--.-..-. -------| 103.4) 102.5 3} 93.5) = 96.4) 994.0) = 90. 1 86.7) 85 2} 81.2) 88.3) 95.7 86.9, 82 8 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies......|_..____ 32.8 32.6 2. 31.2) 31. 6; 31.5 31.4) 31.3! 31.0] 30.6 31.0) 31.6 30 7 29.8 
Costume jewelry, buttons. notions.....|_.._...| 64.6] 64.2 3. 59.9 9 3} 59. 1 59. 9} 63.3, 65.8) 64.8 65. 4 66 2) 64.5 63. 4 
Fabricated plastics products. -.........|_.. and 89. 5 87.3 .3} 82.4 85.0) 84.7) 85.6 85.5' 85.5 87.7 87.5 1.5 72.4 
Other manufacturing industries__--....\....... 156.0} 152.9 150.9 142.6 149. 3 150.4 151.2. 152.5 152.5) 151.8 155.9 156.2) 150.5) 148.1 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


(In thousands} 




















































































































































Annual 
1956 | 1955 . 
Industry sainianaiaiaiaiidonss Sn eee tees aa SS... 
| | | | | | 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | June | May | Apr Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dee. Nov. 1955 | 1954 
j | | | | | | | | 
Transportation and public utilities.._______ 4,162. 4,174. 4,179 4,178 asal 4,181) 4, 138) anil 4,106) 4,083! 4,083) 4,161/ 4, 139] 4,056 4, 009 
Transportation. .......-.........- -| 2,758, 2,767, 2,760 2,745 |2,717 |2776 {2,751 [2,737 [2.729 |2,712 |2,719 |2,794 |2,776 |2,717 |2, 688 
Interstate raiircads_...............-...-}_..__-- 1, 188. 9 1, 188. 6 1, 184. 6]1, 172. 8)1, 222. 5.1, 28. 4.1, 195. 8,1, 189. 1)1, 188. 3/1, 192. 6/1, 228. 9/1, 228. 3/1, 205.31, 215.3 
aa Ye 1,041. 5 1,041. 4/1, 036, 9] 1, 082. 9/1, 074. 8/1, OFZ. 0 1,048 1/1, 041. 2)1, 040. 8) 1, 045, 8/1, 070. 81, 078. 0/1, 057. 2)1, 064. 6 
Local railways and buslines.............}.. 107.0, 108.0) 108.4) 108.8) 109.7) 119.2) 110 3 111.2} 109.6) 112.2) 1128) 193.1) 115.7) 126.4 
Trucking and warehousing.............|_...__- 819.6 809.4) 799.7] 789.2) 791.1] 783.8) 783.3) 784.9] 777.1] 780.2) 807.0) 801.7] 762.6) 718.7 
Other transportation and services......,...___- 651.3) 654.4) 652.2] 646.2) 652.5) 648.5! 646. 8) 643.4] 636.9) 633.7) 645.7] 634.9) 633.7) 627.1 
Bustines, except local_...........-...-|--.---- 44.3) 44.6 45.2) 45.2] 44.5) 44.0] 43.4) 43.2) 429) 43.7) 43.8) 43.9) 44.1) 458 
Air transportation (common carrier).|______- 133.5) 132.9 132.8) 131.4) 129.4, 127.4) 125.3) 123.6) 120.6) 119.3) 120.1) 1188) 113.9 105. 2 
a 807 811 | 816 | &2 822 805 798 796 Tyl 787 781 782 778 753 741 
_ | ere 767.9; 772.8) 780.4) 778.0) 761.4) 755.0) 752.8) 748.0] 743.4) 737.4) 737.8 734.6) 709.8 8 
,.  . = BEF 42.6, 42.8 428) 428) 426) 426) 426) 42.6) 424) 43.1) 43.0) 423) 423) 41.4 
Other public utilities_......_- 597 | 596 | 603 | 609 | 609 | Gon | 589 | 588 | 586 | 584 | 583 | SRS | 5R5 | S86 | 580 
Gas and electric utilities._..____ eee 573.0} 579.7) 585.2) 584.8] 576.8] 566.6) 565.0) 562.2) 561.3! 580.5) 582.7) 592.5) 502.9) 557.1 
Electric light and power utiliti --| 252.6) 276.5) 259.0) 258.7) 255.4) 250.6) 250.3) 249.4] 249.0] 248.5) 249.7) 249.8} 250.4) 249.0 
i .,, ee Sr Aaa 147. 1| 148.3) 149.8} 149.3) 147.6] 144.4) 143.5) 143.0) 142.2) 142.0) 142.4) 142.0) 141.3) 139.1 
Electric light and gas utilities com- | | 
bined... pment ASAP See 173.3) 174.9) 176.4) 176.8) 173.8) 171.6) 171.2) 170.8) 170.1) 170.0) 170.6) 170.7] 171.2 169.0 
Loca] utilities, not elsewhere classified |__.____ 22.8) 23. | 23.¢] 24.0) 233) 225) 228) 22 ‘ 22.3} 224) 225) 226) 227; 224 
' 
Whoiesale and retail trade___._....__..__- 11, 498) 11,288, 11,164) 11,047) 11,015) 11,091) 10,985) 10,928) 10,931) 10,819} 10,920) 11,849] 11,213! 10,803) 10,520 
LL, 3,046 (3,023 (3,003 (3,002 [2,974 /2,955 {2,920 /2,920 [2,926 [2,924 /2,925 [2,964 [4.946 |2,858 [2,796 
Wholesalers, full-service and limited- | | | | } 
SS A 1, 763. 0/1, 752. 6 1, 749. 4]1, 737. 2/1, 725. 1/1, 706. 8} 1, 706. 0/1, 710. 3/1, 711. 3) 1, 714. 8/1, 744. 5}, 725. 811, 671. 1/1, 625, 4 
0 eee -------| 115.2) 115.9) 117.1] 116.7) 115.3} 114.2) 114.1 113. 8) 114.1) 113.7] 114.9} 114.6] 1124) 110.1 
Groceries, food speciaities, beer, | | 
an te 307.0} 305.8} 304.4) 303.S} 301.8} 298.0) 299.4) 300.8) 301.9) 301.2) 305.0} 304.5) 296.7) 297.3 
Electrical goods, machinery, hard- | 
ware, and plumbing equipment__-__|__.__.- 465.2) 465.1) 465 7] 463.6) 460.6; 454.0) 452.0) 449.4) 446.5) 444.5) 445.3) 442.3) 432.2) 415.6 
Other full-service and limited-func- | | 
tion wholesalers_.......- 875. 6) 5.8 862.2] 853.1] 847.4) 840.6) 840.5) 846.3) 848.8) 855. 4) 879.3) 883.4; $29.8 802.4 
Wholesale distributors, other...........}...___-. 1, 260, 1 1, 20. 1,1, 252. 4]1, 236. 81, 220. 8/1, 213. 1/1, 213. 7/1, 215. 3/1, 212. 6/1, 209. 911, 279. 211. 220. 111 187, 0/1, 170.8 
ae 8,452 /8,265 8,161 (8,045 [8,041 [8136 (8,085 (8,008 [8,005 [7,895 |7,995 (8, 885 is 2f7 17,945 |7,724 
Genera! merchandise stores___......____|1, 598. 0)1, 474. 0,1, 424. 1/1, 346. 5/1, 340. 2/1, 381. 6/1, 395. 4/1, 369. 9) 1, 384. 11, 333. 4/1, 397. 0/1, 984. 0/1, 564. 8/1, 430. 9) 1, 400.7 
Department stores and genera! mail- | | | j 
order houses..............- Saat .------| 958.5); 922.9) 880.9) 880.4) 902. 3 892.5) 883.9) &89. 7} 858.5] 902. 4}1, 258. 3/1,035. 5} 912.7] 890.5 
Other general merchandise stores____. aa 515.5) 501.2) 465.6) 459.8) 479.1) 5029) 486.0) 494.4) 474.9] 494.6) 725.7] 559. 3} 518, 2} 510.2 
Food and liquor stores__._..............|1, 622. 2,1, 602. 6,1, 578. 9/1, 568. 9) 1, 575. 4/1, 578. 2)1, 567. 3/1, 557. 1/1, 552. 6)1, 551. 01, 545, 8/1, 570. 2)1, 598, 6/1, 492. 0/1, 442.9 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable mar- | | | | | | | 
SiS ae 1, 133. 3,1, 111. 6/1, O98, 9}1, 101 7/1, 103. 8/1, 097 5} 1, 093. 9/1, 090. 0/1, O89. 4/1, 090 5}1, 107. 0)1, 085, 7/1,029. 8} 994.6 
Dairy-product stores and dealers.....|_..___- 233.2) 236.4) 241.8] 242.7] 240.4) 2333) 2204] 225.8) 224 0| "223. 5} ' 223.3) '222.6| (226.6) 223.4 
Other food and liquor stores __......- -------| 236.1] 230.9) 230.2) 231.0) 234.0) 236.5] 233.8} 236.8) 237.6) 231.8) 239.9] 220,31 28.6) 224.9 
Automotive and accessories dealers___.. 796.0) 786.6) 788.8) 796.4) 802.3) Sb1.3) 801.2) 804.1) 804.2) 810.9) 815.5; 836.2) 821.5] 801.0) 771.9 
Apparel and accessories stores___....._. 601.0! 580.4] 526.4] 545.9] 585 i| 582.8) 576.0) 589.5) 552.9) 571 8) 722.2) 615.3) 589 2) 500.5 
Other retail trade................. , 800. 3 3, 788. 4 3, 796. 8/3, 777. 1/3, 789. 5/3, 718. 0/3, 700. 5/3, 672. 7/3, 647. 1/3, 664. 5/3, 772. 7/3, 698 5/3, 431. 7/3, 517.8 
Furniture and appliance stores 386.2; 384.1, 382.6) 381.3) 383.0) 383.1) 385.2) 387.1) 386.0) 388.1) 412.0) 398.8) 382. 3| 372.0 
|. ARC I 353. a 343.6 342.1) 340.8) 340.7) 334.2) 334.4) 330.5) 330.2) 332. 7) 351. 5} 334.2) 327.3) 323.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate_________ 2, 308 | 2,321] 2,355) 2,342) 2,320) 2,289) 2,278) 2,265) 2,250) 2,238 2,243] 2, ms 2,215! 2,122 
Banks and trust companies ._..... 584.4) 584.6) 593.0) 591.2) 580.0) 571.2) 570.8) 569.7) 566.2) 561.1) 561.9) 540.3) 549.3) 529.3 
Security dealers and exchanges. 83.2) 83.3) 84.8} 84.5) 83.4) 824) BI. 8} 81.0; 80.6; 80.1) 80.0) 79. 5} 77.6) 67.3 
Insurance carriers and agents__._......-- ---| 827.3) 835.3) 838.2) 835.2] 822 7) 815.1) 814.5) 814.9) 810.8) 803.9) 806, 2] sez.8| 795.4! 772.5 
Other finance agencies and real estate... _|_.__._- |} $12.8) 824. 7 839.2) 831.3) 833. 5) 820.2) 810.4) 799. y 792.7) 792.7) 794. , 793.7; 792.8) 752.3 
' j | | 
Service and miscellaneous____.....-_._..___- 6,003, 6,044) 6,105 6,137) 6,137) 6,089) 6,041) 5,979) 5,859) all 5,803) 5,853) 5, ana! 5,854, 5,664 
Hotels and lodging places................-|_..... | 475.8, 512.2) 582.6) 580.4) 520.6) 491.9) 486.4) 467.7) 466.7) 457.7) 466.3) 470.8) 498.8) 494.2 
Personal! services: | | j 
a 333.1| 333.7; 336.6) 341.9) 339 3) 335.0) 331.1) 330.2) 328.9] 330, 7| 331.4) 332.6; 332.1) 331.4 
Cleaning and dyeing plants--_- ---| 167.2; 165.3) 141.5) 167.4) 173.4) 169.1) 165.4 163. 4| 160.8) 161.8) 162.7) 165.5) 163.4) 162.9 
to a Pe | 225.6; 230.8; 230. 7 230.4) 229. " 232. 4 230.5; 218. > 214. 7| 216. 9) 219.9; 225.8 230.7) 230.7 
| | | | | | | ‘ 
$25 7,277| 7,213, 6,960| 6,947| 7,150 7,203! 7,130| 7,122 7,084 7,033| 7,324 7,083 6,915) 6,751 
2,202 (2,1 |2, 208 |2, 208 [2,193 [2,176 (2,168 (2,162 (2,160 |2,158 (2,436 (2.168 [2,188 (2,188 
5,075 (5,017 /4,752 \* 739 =|4,957 , |5,027 /4,962 |4,960 (4,924 4 877 |4, 888 4, 865 (4,727 (4,563 
j | } | | 
1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics series on employment in nonagricultural products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating firms. ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except 
These reports cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricul- electrica!); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
tura! establishments who worked during, or recetved pay for, any part of the related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 
pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Because of this, persons § Nondurable goods include: food and kindred products: tobacco manufac- 
who worked in more than one establishment during the reporting period will tures; textile-mil! products; apparel! and other finished textile products; paper 
counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data generally and allied products: printing, publishing, and allied industries: chemicals and 
refer to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather 
month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and and leather products. 
domestic servants are excluded. These employment series have been ad- * State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, elected 
justed to first-quarter 1955 benchmark levels indicated by data from govern- officials of smal! local units and paid volunteer firemen. 5 
ment social-insurance programs. *Beginning with January 1956, class I railroads include only those havin 
Data for the 2 most recent months are subject to revision without notation; annual operating revenues of $3,000,000 or more. This class formerly include 
revised figures for earlier months wil! be identified by asterisks the first month all railroads having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 or more, 
oe are —— SEE footnote 1, p. 92. 
hese data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural employment ‘ 2 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-l, civilian Note.—lInformation on concepts, methodology, etc., is 


labor force), which are obtained oy Bp interviews. It includes all = in a technical note on Measurement of Industrial 


rsons (14 years and over) with a job whether at work or not, proprietors, . . 
tel-emaployed persons, unpaid family workers. and domestic servants. mployment, which appeared in the September 1953 
3 Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; Jumber and wood Monthly Labor Review, 


Products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ! 


{In thousands} 

















































































































































1956 1955 Annual 
average 
Industry 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Juni Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | 1955 | 1954 
| | 
04.9) 95.8) 92.8 68. 9| 94.5; 929) 93.6 91.8 91.2) 90.7) 90.3) 90.3) 86.1) 85.0 
31.8} 32.3) 30.2) 6.0 31.5) 30.9) 31.4 29. 5) 29. 3) 29.3 29. 8 30. 6) 29.2) 30.5 
29.7; 29.8 29.6) 29. 4| 29.3 23.8 28 8 28.9) 28.6 28.7 28.1 27. 5) 24.6 23.8 
15.0 14 *| -s 14.7 14.9 14.8 14.8 —" 14.5 13.8 13.7 13. 6 14.2 13.8 
30.0} 29.3) 29.6) 28.6) 288 24.2) 286 29.1) 30.8 29.9) 30.2} 29.8 30.3) 35.8 
211.7] 212.0 208. 8) 163.1) 206.1) 203.7) 203.0) 203.5) 205.6) 204.8) 203.8) 203.1) 198.7; 209.0 
Crude petroleum and natural-gas pro- | | 
en P ee 
etroleum and natural-gas production | 
(except contract services) ...........- [anene 129. ‘| 132. 5] 136.4) 137.6) 134. * 128.5; 128.6) 127.6; 128.3) 128.4) 1282) 126.8) 129.4) 131.3 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying. .....|.....-- 99. ‘| 99 j 99. 5 7.9) 98. ‘| 96.4) 95.1 91.4 89.1 89.5) 91.1 93.6) 91.7) 89.9 
I a 338, 13, “- 13, 335) 13,245, 12,514 on 078! an 036) 13,114) 13,125) 13,212) 13,260) 13,451) 13, 187 053) 12,589 
Durable ema 95 17,7 75 8 7, 583 583 7. 541 {7,081 [7.602 [7,613 l7, 674 {7,421 (7, 692 17,751 {7,838 |7,829 {7,538 {7,184 
Nondurable goods! i poiwaaenenes rs 43 ° 690 I" 752 15,7 \5, 433 (5,476 [8 423 le 440 (5,504 [5,520 |5,500 [5,613 /5, 658 5, 515 5, 405 
Ordnance and accessories. ...........---- 81. ‘ 81. 6) 79. ; 81. i 83. , 83 ‘| M4 7 83.7) 857) 87.1) 87.1) 887, 93.8) 117.3 
Food and kindred products.............-! |1, 121. 7)1, 222. 1/1, 312 0/1, 275. 7/1, 158. 0) 1, 103. 6) 1, — Hi 1, 023 3) 1, 020. 7/1, 013. 0/1, 021. 81, O78. 7/1, 138. 5/1, 103. 3/1, 192.8 
SS A 273. 4| 268.9) 267.6) 264.9) 262.1 256.0) 262.4) 259.4) 284 4) 269.9) 268. 7| 57.4) 251.9 
Se ene 72.9) 76.7; (80.9) 825) 81.1 . i 73.6] 70.5) 68.1) 67.1) 68.7] 70 S| 75. 3} 77.6 
Canning and preserving-- : a 286.4; 389.7) 353.0) 238.4] 188. 2) 159 4) 146.9) 140.1) 140.0) 141.1) 161.2) 204.3) 199.7) 105.1 
Grain-mill products_. eae $5.9] 86.9] 87.9] ‘ss 2} 86.8) 83.8 R29) 83.8! 83.4) 840) 851) 8.0] 87.8) 89.2 
Bakery products. .._- -------| 175.6] 174.0) 174.7] 173.9) 174 7| 171.6) 170.0) 169.3} 189.4) 170.3) 175.2} 175.0) 172.1) 173.9 
Ee eee ee al | 37.3 25. 0] 22. 4) 22.6 22.5; 21 8) 214 21.4 22. 0 25. 5 7.6 43 0| 27.0, 23.4 
Cc onfectionery and related products._..|_.- al 69.6) 64. 1 56.3 57.7; 60 2 0.3) 63.7 66. 3 67.0 71.5 74.9) 65. 5| 66.6 
Beverages ee a 127.4) 132.3] 128.6) 1292) 1169) 114.5) 110.3] 110.2) 115.7] 119.6] 119 9} 120.9 
Miscell aneous food ‘products pecce weccee ena 95.4 96.0; 97.7 98.9) 101.9 98. 4) 95. 3) 95.0 94.1 92.2 93.8 96.5) 98. 6 98.8 
| | 
ba manufactures. .......-.-.-.-..-- | 99.1) = 7} 112.7) 102.6) 77.3) 79.8) 79 5! 79.4) 81.6) 89.7) 949) 100.6 104. 3) 95.0] 94.7 
Eee ide eieiat | 0. 8 31.0 31.2; 30.7 31.2 30.7 302) 3.4 30.4 30.8} 30.8 30. 8) 30.0) 2.1 
Cigars. . ‘ innincnntnt na | 32. 9) 2.7 32.3) 31.0 32. 6) 32. al 33.7; 340 35. 5 35.2} 37.0 37. | 36.5) 37.9 
Tobacco and snuff. ae sail 5. 7 5. 5. 9} 5.8 6.0 6 0) 60 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.1 6, 3) 6.3 6.7 
Tobacco stemming and redrying.--..-- as 42. ‘| 43 ‘| 33.2 9.8 10. 0} 10.0 9.5 11.1 17.7 22.7 26.7 29. 5 22. | 21.0 
| 
a a, — a | 949 ~ 952 | 948.8) 949.7) 922.0) 959. 6 963.1 et 980. 5} 989.0) 990.9) 999.7) 998.4) 982.3) 975.9 
Scouring and combing plants......0...-}....._- 5. 6) 5. 8} 5.9 5.7 57 6 5.7) 6.0 6.0 5.9 5. 9) 5.6 5. 9! 5.9 
Yarn and thread mills_......... 109. 9} 110.6; 110.9) 109.6) 112.7) 113.9) 195.7) 117.1) 118.6) 118.8) 119, 9 119.5 120.4) 118.0 
ta ee — —— 424.8) 423.2) 426.4) 414.2) 432.3) 432 1 4361) 438.0) 440.¢ 442.5) 443.4) 441.2) 439.6 443.6 
Narrow fabrics and small wares. e 26.0; 26.0 25.6 24.8 25. 5 1 266) 26.9 27.2 7.2 27.4 27.3 26.6) 26.1 
| ae 206. 6 203 0} 205.7} 197.7) 203.8} 201.8) 200. 2) 2.8; 205.0) 203.4) 208.4) 212.0 201 7; 197.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_.... 74.0; 73.2) 73.0) 70.0) 74.3) 75.0) 76.7) 781) 78.8 79.0) 80.1 79.7; 78.0] 77.2 
Carpets, rugs, other fluor coverings |} 42.6 42.4 40.5 39.4 43.2 44.3) 45. 2| 45.7 46.0) 45.9) 45.6 45.2 44 2| 43.3 
Hats (except cloth aod millinery). 10.0} 10. 6) 10.4 10.8 1L.1 1L.1 10.8) 11.5 120) 12 2) 122) 119 11.7) 12.0 
Miscellaneous textile goods 52. 9] 52.0} 51.3} 49.8} 51.0) 529) 540) 544) 55.4) 56.0) 568) 56. 0) 2| 53.2 
Apparel and other finished textile | | 
ere aoa es 2/1, 092. 11, O79. 2)1, O82. 3) 1, 020. 3] 1, 049. 2) 1, 048. 9) 1, O67. 8) 1, 116. 1/1, 130. 9/1, 104. 8) 1, 121. 6/1, 119. 9 1,077. 3:1,044.0 
Men's and —— = = = ——. . o Sees -| 109.9; 111.0) 211.1) 104.7) 110.2) 110.2) 107.4) 109.7) 111.0) 109.7} 110. ‘| 110.1; 107.1; 1083 
M nd wor | | | 
aohleg.... pein euieeieed _ 287.7} 286. 6| 289.6) 277.0) 286. al 288.0) 291 ‘| 292.8] 295.4) 289 , 292.2} 294.6) 285 6 271.0 
Women’s outerwear...........-.---- --| 317.1) 313.3) 321.0) 296. 0} 299.0; 303.5) 315 1) 343.3) 350.0] 336.1) 337.4) 3289 319.5, 314.6 
Women’s, chi:dren’s er sea ---] 116.3; 114.4) 112.5) 105.6) 110.7; 109.2) 1121) 1.4.4) 114 4) 111.3) 113. 0} 115.2} 107.9 99.9 
Millinery .. — 16.8 16.2 16.0 13.8 11.5 11.3 14.9) 20. 2 21.2 19. 3} 17. 5) 15. 6 17.7 18.4 
Children’s outerwear... | 64.1 63.6 63.0) 63.0) 64.4) 61.3) 58.7) 62.4) 65 5| 64.6) 64.6 65.3) 64.8 638 
Fur goods. mae 10.2} 97) 94) 9.5) 95 84] 56 67) 7.0) 7.9 10.4 112 9.3) 89 
Miscellaneous apparel and accesso 2 eaeniaes | .57.5) 57.1) 56.9) 51.4] 55.7) 53.8) 547) 55.8) 55.3) 53.2) 56.8! 57.9) 54.5) 54.0 
Other fabricated textile products......-. eases } 112.5) 107.3) 102.8! 99.3) 101. 6) 103.2} 107.9} 110.8) 111.1) 113 4| 119.2) 121. 1| 110.9) 1051 
Lumber and wood products (except fur- | | | 
niture). -------| 634.5) 664.6 681.4) 700.0) 687.9) 696.1) 666.7) 641 7) 618.5) 635.3) 634.7 “6 .9| 675.2) 6367 
Logging camps and contractors...--..-|.......| 100.3, 105.0) 112.5] 10s. 0} 110.0) 928) 766 63.4) 76.0) 76.1) 846) 161.6) 943 829 
Sawmilis and planing mills. ‘ | 351.9 359.2) 368.2) 365 6) 369. 1 358.9) 350.2) 343.7) 347.9) 346. 1) 353. 3| 363.8) 363. 4) 7.5 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated } E | 3 | | a * | ma 
structural wood a eae Tan 109.7) 114.8 117.2) 113.9) 114.0) 112.2) 111.7) 109.1) 100.4) 111.1) 1145) 117.9) 117.7) 106.0 
Wooden containers._...........- ae 51.3 0.9 50.7; 50.7; 52.0 52.2 52.0) $1.7 $1.2) 51.2) 51.7 7| 51.7) 51.0 §2.1 
Miscellaneous wood products........---|.---...| 51.4, 51.5) 51.4] 49.7} 51.0) 80.6! 51.2) 50 4 50.8) 80.2} 49.9) 49.9) 48.8) 48.2 
| | | | | } 
Purubture e008 GrtareD...c.ccccccccoccces- | 316.2, 321.9 321.3) 316.1) 303. al 310.5, 310.8 315.0) 318.3) 321.9) 321.7) 325. 3\ 327.0) 309.3} 291.1 
ares ee 228.2; 227.2 2| 232.6) 232. 3} 235.1) 236.5) 22. 7 211.0 


Office, public-building, and profes- | | 
cL, eee ..----|§ 83 B88 @ 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and fix- | | | 


1 
222.6) 216.6 219.8 220.4) 224.6) 228 
0} 38.4) 387) 382 386 385 382 38.0| 37.5, 37.3) 35.6) 33.2 


| | | | | | | 
_* St Siege ome ere pi eautae red ES 31.7; 31.9 31.6) 27.6) 30.5) 29.7) 29.3) 29.7; 29.6) 30.4) 7| 31.0; 205) 262 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous |. | | | | | | j } | | 
furniture and fixtures............--..-|_------ 22.7) 224 219, 212 aol 22s) 25 219 21 S| 21.0; 220! 222) 205 207 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 






























































































































1956 1955 Annual 
average 
Industry _ = a | 
| | 
| sept. | Aug. | July | Ju June | May | Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. Nov. | 1955 | 1954 
| | 
Manofacturing—Continued | | | | 
or and allied products...............- 2} 469.7) 468.8) 460.6) 465.6) 462.4) 460.2) 457.1) 455.5) 457.6) 464.5) 466.3) 452.2 439.8 
ulp, paper, and paperboard mills- 2} 238.0) 239.1) 235.7] 237.9) 234.3) 232.3) 231 3) 230.4; 231.5 234.2) 234.3) 228.9) 222.2 
— rboard containers and boxes_...._. 9 125.3) 124. 1| 120.4) 123.1) 122.2) 121. 2} 121.0) 121.0) 121.4! 125.2) 126.5) 120. 2) 118.5 
Other paper and allied products_....... 1| 106.4; 105.6) 104 5} 104.6) 105.9) 106.7) 104. 8| 104.1} 104.7) 105. ‘| 105. 5} 103. 1) 99.1 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- | | | 
ee a Ba ee 563.8) 561.8) 556.8) 550.1) 543.6) 549.1) 546.6) 547.4) 544.8) 540.3) 538.2 .6) 546.5) 528.6) 515.5 
ee 159.4) 158.4) 156.1) 154 7| 157. 2} 157.0] 155.7} 153. 7| 153. 0| 150.7) 154.1) 154.5) 150.4) 145.9 
TTT, TE 29.45 28.5) 27.7 27.8) 28.0) 28.2) 28.9) 28.8) 28.3) 28.3) 28.0) 28.3) 269) 25.9 
St TS a See 4 7} 34.3) 33.8 33.5 33. 5 33 5) 338 33. 4) 32. 6} 32.2; 32. 2 32.1; 31.1) 29.9 
Commercial printing..............- ook, ae 2) 181.7) 180.6 78.3) 179.7) 1786) 178.3) 179.5) 178.3) 179.7, 181.1) 179.3) 173.8) 168.7 
TS ctcumengemornndssceges --ceee] =8485) 48.2) 47.5 46.5) 47.1 46.5) 47.2 47.5 47. 1 46.4, 48. 4) 49.1) 46. 9| 46.4 
(eC |} 14.5] 145] 14.1) 13.5] 139] 131) 127) 127) 126] 129) 14.1) 15.9) 13.9] 13.9 
Bookbinding and related industries....|.......| 38.6) 38.6 7.9) 37.1 7.5 7.3) 37.5, 36.8] 36.3) 35.6) 35.9] 36.0) 343, 33.6 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing | | | | | 
Eee ; 53.5) 52 6} 52. 4] 52. | 52. 2 §2. 4 53.3 52.4 52. 1) 52. 4 50.8 51.3 51.3 51.2 
Chemicals and allied products.........-- | 550.4] 555.6] 852.5) 548.7) 543.5] 552.4) 559.4) 569.0) 566.1) 557.5) 556.2) 555.9 554.5} 546.1| 531.8 
Industrial inorganic chemicals. ---- a } 75.8} 76.6) 75.9) 75.5] 76.5) 76.0) 75.8 76.0| 75.8! 76.0) 76.2) 76.1) 741) 71.4 
Industrial organic chemicals - ---- osfo------] SG D6 5} 217.2) 2123.3) 219.1) 220.5; 221.2) 221.1) 220.6) 219.7) 219.4) 217. 5) 215. 0 203. 8 
Drugs and medicines...._....----..--- -----| 566] 56.7] 56.6) 56.7] 55. 5| 54.4) 55.9; 55.6] 55.6 56.0) 65.7) 55.4] 56.1) 57.0 
Soap, cleaning and polishing prepara- | | | 
| eee Some | 30.0) 30.3) 30.6) 29.7] 29.8} 29.4) 29.8) 29.9) 29.6) 30.1) 30.1) 30.3) 30.1) 30.9 
Paints, pigments, and fillers. __-- @ | 7.1, 47.1) 47.7] 47.2] 47.2) 46.9] 46.9! 46.9) 46.9) 46.9) 47.1] 46.9) 46.5) 44.7 
Gum and wood chemicals....___- 7.2 7.2 7. 2] 7.1) 6.8 7.1) 7.0 7.11 7.1) 7.1 7.0} 7.0) 6.8 6.5 
iranian | 24.8) 24.1 21.7; 22.7) 25.4) 344) 939.7; 36.6) 28. 9) 27.1; 25.9) 2.6 2@Oo 2.3 
Vegetable and animal! otls and fats. ----| 31.5] 29.7) 26.0) 25.2) 25.7) 26.7/ 28.1) 28.9) 30.0) 30.9) 32 0} 33.2) 2.7) 30.3 
Miscellaneous chemicals_..............|- rorenl 7.8 66.3 65.8 66.1 66. 4 65.0) 64.6) 640 63. 0} 62.4, 62.5) 62.5) 60.8 58.8 
% Products of petroleum and coal..._....-- | 173.8) 175.4) 176.2! 177.9) 169.6) 174.5 171.6) 171.3) 171. 8) 169.7} 170.5} 171.2} 171.6) 173.7] 177.3 
Petroleum refining...................- j.------| 132.8} 133.1] 135.1) 133.6] 182.4) 129. 9) 130.0) 130.0) 129.3) 130. V 130.1) 129.6; 132.2) 137.3 
Coke, other petroleum and coal prod- | | | | | | | | 
nds caecunbigowuniidacenscases ee | 42.6 43.1) 42.8 36.0 42.1 41. 7 41. 3) 41.8) 40.4, 40.4) 41.1) 420) 41.5 40.0 
Rubber aE 207.6} 220.5) 215.4) 210.8] 208.0] 208.5) 216.0) 218.7} 220.8) 224.5) 229.5] 230.9) 228.3) 216.3) 193.4 
Tires and inner tubes j..-----| 91.8] 91.6) 89.8} 90.0) 90.1 91.6, 91.8) 926) 93.2) 93.7) 943) 938 90.2) 79.7 
Rubber footwear ......-. i; 19.2 19. 3) 19. 2 18.9 19.4 20.0 20.3; 20.7; 20.9) 21.0 21.0 20.4 18. 2' 7.3 
Other rubber products 109.5) 104.5) 101.8} 99.1; 99.0) 1044) 106. 6) 107. 5| 110. 4) 114.8) 115.6) 114 1) 107 9} 96. 4 
Leather and leather products 328.8} 328.6] 328.9) 337.5) 330.0] 333.6) 324.8) 331.5| 344.1) 349.5) 345.0) 345.6] 329.5) 340.4) 330.6 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished _| } 39.4) 39. 1| 39.9} 39.0) 39.7) 39.5) 401) 40.3) 40.6) 40.7) 41.2) 413) 40.5 39.3 
Industrial leather belting and packing..|..----|__3.5 3.5, 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.7 3.9) 3.9 40) 4 0| 40) 34 3.7 3.6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and oneing.. } 15.3) 15.0) 15.5) 15.31 187) 15.1) 15.3) 16.4) 17.3) 17.0) 16.7] 15.3) 15.7) 14.4 
Footwear (except rubber) _..........- ie _----| 210.2] 231.9) 218.7] 215.7] 219.0) 214.3) 218.1) 226.5) 229.8) 228.4) 225.6) 209.0) 222.8) 219.0 
Senet an ; 13.1 13.2) 14.0) 13. 14.2} 13.9) 135) 13.5) 13.3) 128) 13.6) 149) 14.2) 13.5 
Handbags and small leather goods_._- 30.2} 20.1) 28.9) 26.4) 25.0) 225) 25.0) 28.3) 297) 28.0) 28.8) 29.5) 28.8) 27.1 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods_|_- 16.9) 17.1) 17.0) 16.6) 16.6) 158) 15.6) 15.2) 14 8 14. 1 15. 7 16.1; 14.7) 13.7 
. Stone, clay, and glass products... .-.-- 484.8; 477.8) 482.4) 472.9) 484.2) 479.9) 478. o| 472.2} 465.8) 467.5) 473.9) 479.8) 462.1) 431.7 
_ Ridaettedhe ES 31.1] 30.7} 30.5) 29.8) 29.7] 30.2} 30.6) 29.9] 30 3| 31.3) 31.5) 31.1) 30.1) 26.3 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown. $5.2} 77.7) 81.7| 77.6) 832} 826, 83.1) 820} 81.2) 80.2) 81.5) 826! 80.0] 76.9 
Glass products made of purchased | | 
glass_. Sais 15.9] 15.4) 14.9] 140) 144] 15.4] 15.9) 15.7) 15.8] 16.2) 16.5) 16.5) 15.0} 13.9 
Opaan, hydraulic. RES SE 36.8} 37.1) 37.5 37.0 7.1 36.4) 36. y 35.51 35.3) 36.0) 36.1/ 36.3) 35.8 34.7 
Structural clay products... _....- 77.5 78.9) 79.1 79.1 80. 77.3; 765) 76.6) 74.6) 74.2) 75.6) 76.6; 73.5 68.0 
Pottery and related products_____ i 48.6] | 47.4 48.1 45.9) 48.4 49.3) 49.5) 49.0) 47.2) 48.0) 49.6) 48.9 7.7 5.8 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster prod- | | | | 
iti inline Nitkscenininnaewncernne eS 98.7 99.9, 101.1) 100.7) 101.4) 99.0 96.2) 92.6) 90.9 90.5 91.4) 95.2 91.7 84.6 
Cut-stone and stone products. -_- > aes 17.9 18.1 17.8 18.2 18.5) 18.4 18.2} 18.0) 17.5) 17.6) 18. 0| 18.0 17.6 17.3 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral | | | | | 
CES Se 73.1 72. 6 71.7 70. 6 70. 9} 71. 3) 72.1) 72.9) 73.0) 73. 5) 73.7 74.6) 70.7 (4.1 
Primary metal industries-.._--..-.....- 1, 135. 2}1, 131. 5]1, 126. 2/1,090. 8] 743. 0)1, 117. 7]1, 117. 4/1, 136. 2/1, 130. 31, 138, 4/1, 141.0 1, 141. 1/1, 132. 5 1,084.0] 987. 2 
Blast furnaces, steelworks, and rolling | j | | | 
et ES. Ser 568.7) 572.4) 552.3] 210.6) 563.8) 557.1 568. 2! 563. 3 566.5 566.5) 567.3) 563.7) 544.6) 492.5 
Iron and steel foundries......-.._-...__|__- ---| 206.0] 199.3) 203.3] 200.9) 202.8) 205.5) 211. 1) 211.9) 215.5) 216.6) 216.7) 213.6) 201.9) 183.0 
Primary smelting and refining of non- | | } | | | | 
0 ee =—- 58.1 58.8} 53.7) 57.1) 55.6) 54.9) 548 546 53.5) 53.6) 53.7) 53.5 51.5) 50.9 
Secondary smelting and refining of non- | | | 
ferrous metals a aes 10. 5 10.2 10.0 9.9 9.8 10.1 10.3) 10.3 10.5 10.3} 10.3) 10.2; 9. 6) 63 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- | j | | | 
| EEE SCS = 90.9) 91.9 86. 2 91.4; 94.8 96. 8 97.7; 95. 4 95.2; 95.6; 95.0) 95.5) 91.2) 81. 7 
Nonferrous foundries-- i eeiee 6.6) 63.9, 61.5) 60.3) 60.9) 625) 63.5) 64.1) 66.0! 67.8, 67.9} 67.6) 641) 60.8 
Miscellaneous primary metal indus- | | | i j 
ib cienhinedibriahehudinteweieidiiomeantenmaden } 131.6) 129.7} 123.8) 112.8) 130. 0| 130. 5) 130.6) 130.7) 131.2) 130.6) 130.2) 128.4) 121.1) 109.2 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- | | | 
nance, machinery, and transporta- | | } | | | | | 
tion equipment) _...............___.- | 916.5) 911.3] 885.4) 864.1] 825.1] 870.4) 880.9) 894. 5| 893.0 800.2) 912.5) 928.1) 931.9) 892.9] 841.4 
Tin cans and other tinware..........._|.____- i} 651.4 54.4 54.2 53.9) 53.4) 51.7) 51.3 49.0| 47.8) 46.7 47.0| 49.0) 51.0 61.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware_._.__|_____- 120.8} 115.3) 112.0} 108.8} 114.7] 119.0} 124.8) 126.1] 127.4} 130.0! 133.2) 132.6 126.5 117. 4 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and | | | | | 
plumbers’ supplies. .................- a |} 93.0 93. 6 92.0 90.5) 94.5 95.8 96.4 96.7; 97.6) 97. 4) 100.5} 101.8 98.9 95.6 
Fabricated structural metal products -_| } 241.4] 239.2) 235.8) 215.6, 232.8] 226.5) 224.0) 220.7) 218.0) 216.8) 217. 0} 218.5) 209.0) 208.5 
= stamping, coating, and engrav- | | | | | j | | | | 
PEN be $e aseseSeseRcasasoneseneoece } 188.5) 181.3] 176.2 184. 5| 192.3) 198.3) 199.1) 203.5; 211.3) 216.7; 216.2) 204.5) 181.5 
Lighting fixtures_.......- 37.3 36. 3 35.3) 34.7) 36.4) 38.2 38.7 39.5) 41.8 43.6 44.3 41.2 35.5 
Fabricated wire products 49.4 47. 45.3; 47.8) 49. 0} 50. 0) 50. 3) 51.1) 529 53.6 52.3 50. 5 47.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal prod- | | | ol | | 
eect ctcetasnsdssratescocouscscscce 5 10..7' 105.4 99.5, 1080 110.2) 111.5 112. 4) 114.3) 115.6 116.5 117.2) 111.3) 104.2 











See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
[In thousands] 













































































































| 1956 1955 Annual 
average 
Industry ae | —— 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan | Dee. Nov. | 1955 | 1954 
See See | \ | j — | 
Manufacturing—Continued | | | | | 

Machinery (except electrical) -{1, 273. 3)1, 267. 3)1, 262. 3)1, 257. 2 oa 5/1, 278. 2.1, 280. 9} 1,291.8/1, 281. 0/1, 274. 3) 1, 261. 3/1, 240 5/1, 225. 3/1, 178. 3}1, 151.5 
Engines and turbimes...............--- % 61.8 60. 6 59. 7) 5.2} 55.6 55, 7 57.1} 57 1} 57.0 56. 3) 4.0 54. 6 53. 6 52.7 
Agricultural machinery and tractors__.]-_- 89.0) 97.0 96. 3 100 6} 106.3) 107.7) 112.3) 114.3) 115.7] 119.2) 18 4| 115.6) 113.3] 104.8 
Construction and mining machinery---|--- 115.5} 115.0) 115.0) 113.2} 116.1) 112.6) 113.5] 112.1) 110.7] 108.0) 106.2) 104.1 96.6) 89.9 
Metalworking machinery. --........--- “ 223.8| 222.7) 220.3) 218.9) 222.2) 223.7] 222.5] 221.41 219.3] 217.7] 216. 2} 211.9) 202.3] 209.8 
Spectal-industry machinery (except | | | | | i 

metalworking machinery)... -.......--- : 137.4 37.5) 137.0} 137. 5| 138.3) 137 137.0} 137.5) 136.7] 134.3) 133.6] 131.6! 127.9] 127.8 
General industrial machinery ~ 183.0) 182.3, 180 9} 180.3} 179.4) 178.0) 178.3) 176.0) 174.1) 171.8) 170.3} 169.2) 160.7] 159.4 
Office and store machines and devices = 99.9) 93.8) 95.8) 94.9) 96.5) 96.3 4.8 92.9] 91.7] 90.0) 89.4} 87.9] 85. 83.4 
Service-industry and household ma- | | | } | } | i 

a aoe 140.6) 141.0) 141.5) 143. 7 152.9) 155.4] 159.8] 153.9! 152.4] 147.9) 144.4] 139.5) 140.3] 136.5 
Miscellaneous machinery parts.......--|__- 216. : 212.4) 210.7] 209.2} 210.9) 214.1) 216.5) 215.8 216.7) 216. V 215.0) 210.9) 198.0) 187.1 

| | | 

Electrical machinery ..................-... 919.1, 915.9) 891.4) 877.7] 854.3) 866. 4) 871.6) 874.0 841.5) 848.6) 853.7, 868. 3! 865.6; 823.2) 792.5 
Electrical generating, transmission, | | | | | | | 

distribution, and industrial appara- | | | } | } 

ERS ILL: te ET howis 307.1} 302.9) 298.9} 205.9} 300.1) 299.9) 301.0) 275.8) 274.7) 271.2) 268.7] 264.2) 269.3) 259.9 
Electrical appliances___... 7% } 42.1 42.6 42.1 38 8| 41.0) 41.5) 43. 0) 41.1| 40.6) 39.8 49.9 41.0| 37 2| 47.0 
Insulated wire and cable. _- : 19.5} 19.3) 186) 183) 18 7| 19.1) 188} 19.0) 18.8} 18.9] 19.0] 185] 17.7] 18.5 
Electrical equipment for vehicles. - 59.6) 55.5) 53.0 51.5] 52.9) 57 2| 60.2; 60.8; 63.0) 68.5 70.6, 69.6) 65.6) 56.9 
Electric lamps......-------.----- i 28.5) 28.3) 28.1) 28.5) 283] 283] 28.1] 23.21 93.2] 229] 22.3] 220] 24.0) 22.6 
Communication equipment. --__- . 419.5} 403.1% 397.1] 384.9] 387.2] 386. 9) 384.1) 383.5, 389.4) 393.5) 407.2) 409.4 72.5) 353.1 
Miscellaneous electrical products - 39. 6} 39.9 39.9) 36.4) 38 2) 38. ‘ 38.8) 38.1) 38.9) 38.9 39.6) 40.9) 36.9) 345 

| } | | } | | 

Transportation equipment._..........-- 1, 385. 1/1, 319. 2/1, 205. 0) 1, 234. 9/1, 249. 9/1, 268. 5/1, 295. 3) 1 332.411 353. 7 1, 392. 4/1, 448. 7/1, 471. 4/1, 445. 7/1, 399. 4/1, 327. 5 
Automobiles ‘ | 602.3] 503.6) 541.3] 560 H 574.2) 613.2) 655.3) 678.1) 713.2) 772.4) 796.2) 783.8) 740.4) 624.4 
Aircraft and parts... ‘a | 554.7) 544.9) 534.9) 523.1) 522.5) 512.9) 512.0) 511.5) 519.1) 517.3) 516.0) 509.6) 504.9) 541.4 

AD a 7: 352 8} 346.5) 342.0) 333.1) 332. 1| 323.2} 324.3] 323.8) 332 1} 331.9) 332. 328.3] 322.4) 331.4 

Aircraft engines and parts...........-|--- } 108.7) 105.8) 102.1) 101.4) 102.1] 101.7) 100.9) 100.9) 99.6) 98.3) 97.2! 5.6} 95.3) 109.1 

Aireraft propellers and parts_._...-- ‘ } UW.7) 14 10.8 10.6 10. 6 10.2} 10.0) 9.9 9.9 9.8 9.6 9.3 9.3) 11.2 

Other aircraft parts and equipment-_j__- 81.5) 81.2 80.0 78.0; 77.7 77.8; 768) 76.9 77.5 77.3 77.1 76.4 77.9 89.7 
Ship and boat building and repairing. _}___ 109.3} 106.6) 107.0} 114.3] 116.0} 113.0} 110.0} 109.9] 106.3} 105.9] 1095.3) 996) 105.9) 112.5 

Shipbuilding and repatring........_. econ 92.1; 89.8 90. ¢ 95.3) 95.4) 90.5 87.1) 87.1 &3 84.1 84.1; 79.9 85.7 94.2 

Boatbuilding and repatring-........- knit 17.2) 16.8; 16.1) 19.0) 20.6) 225) 22.9) 22.8) 22.5) 21.8) 21.2! 19.7) 20.2) 18.3 
Railroad equipment. --_............-.- mm 43.8 40. 6 42.7 43.6) 47.3) 47.9 47.6; 46.8 46.3} 46.2) 46.0) 44.2) 40.9] 41.7 
Other transportation equipment. ----- nee 9. . 9. 3} 9.0 8. 3) 8&5 8. 3) 7. 5} ¥. ‘| 7.5) 6. 9} 7 9) 8. 5| 7.3 7.5 

| j | | | } j | 

Instruments and related products... _---- 239. 0 237.7} 235.4} 233.3) 228. 3| 231.1| 230.9] 231.4] 230.9) 230.5} 230.4) 230.9) 229.7) 224.5] 225.2 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering | | | | | | | } | 

eas i= 40 8} 40.0 39.1 38.5) 38.7) 38. 1 37. 6) 37.3 36.1; 35.5 35.3 34.4 33.9 33.1 
Mechanical measurin g and controlling | | } | | | | | | | 

instruments... in 8 61.1] 59.8 59.0) 57.7) 583) 58.5) 59.5) 59.7) 59.5) 59.8) 59.8) 59.7 58.5) 57.1 
Optical instruments and lenses_______- a 10.5} 10.6 10.4 10.4) 10.6; 10.7; 10.7) 10.8) 10.8} 10.8 10.8} 10.8) 10.¢ 10.9 
Surgical, medical, and dental instru- | | | | | } } } 

Sia cakcumisacnbvadiméiimanbuce 30.1; 30.1 30.1 29. 5 29. 9) 29.8 29.7 29. 3) 29.4 29.2 29.0 28. 7 27.9 27.9 
Ophthalmic goods - - 22.2 22. 2 22. 3 22.2; 226 22.6) 22.7) 22.5 22. 4 22. 4 22. 4 22. 0 20 5) 19.3 
Photographie ay pparatus.. 43.3 43.9) 43.1) 43.1 42.5, 42.3) 42.3) 42.5 2.3 42.8 42.7 43.1; 45.4 
Watches and clocks bannensiiininintdtral ss 20. 4 28. 5 27.1) 27.9 23.7; 23.9) 29.0) 2.8 30.4 30.8 31 30 0} 31.5 

i i | } 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries_- 413.7 414.9} 404.4] 380.6] 395.2) 395.0} 304.1] 307.7) 399.7| 392.4! 408.1| 418.1) 395.5) 381.9 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware...-| cose 42.1) 40.7] 38.0) 39.4) 39.8) 41.4) 42.3) 43.7) 42.9) 43.7) 44.6) 2.3) 43.6 
Musical instruments and pares. .....<.- = 16.4 16.2 5.4) 15.9 16.0) 15.9) 16.1 16. 0} 5.7 15.8 15.8) 15.3) 144 
Toys and sporting goods._.............|... 87.2 84.0 78.5) 81.8 79.1; 75.3 72.0 70.3 66. 5 73.6 81.2 73.0} 69.2 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies__.._.!__. 24. 6 24.1 23.1) 25) 2.5) 23} 23.5 23.3) 22 23 23.7; 22.8) 22.4 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions_-..-_|__- 1.9 51.5 48.3 49.0 48.0 48.7 51.7; 54.1) 53.1 5 54.6 53.6) 52.9 
Fabricated plastics ; rolucts...........|_. 69.8 67.0 64.8; 66.8) 68.3) 68.2) 69.0) 69.3) 69.6 71.5) 66.4) 59.2 
Other manufacturing industries. ....-- so 122.9, 120.9) 112.5) 1188, 120.3) 121.3) 123.1) 123.0) 121.9 126.7; 122.1) 120.4 

1 See footnote 1, table A-2. Production and related workers include work- use (e. g., powerplant), and recordkeeping and other services closely associ- 

ing foremen and al! nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and trainees) ated with the above production operations 
engaged in fabricating, processing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, 2 See footnote 2, table A-2. 

handling, packing, warehousing, shipping, maintenance, janitorial, watch- 3 See footnote 3, table A-2. 

man services, products development, auxillary production for plant’s own SEE footnote 1, p. 92. 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries’ 
[1947-49 = 100] 
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1 See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 
BEE footnote 1, p. 92. 


TABLE A-5: Government civilian employment and Federal military personnel 
{In thousands] 





1956 Annual 
average 
Unit of Government 





| j ; 
Aug. 3 Apr. Mar. | Feb. q Dec. ‘ 3 1955 





Total civilian employ- 
ment! 7. 6, 960 7,130 | 7,122 | 7,084 7,324 6, 915 


Federal employment ?___.. 2, 208 2,168 | 2162| 2160 2, 436 2, 188 
2, 181.1 2,142.1 |2,135.8 |2, 134.0 2, 410.0 2, 161.7 
1, 046.5 1, 025.8 1,022.9 1,023.8 1,027.9 


509. 8 ' 509 509. 4 , 510.6 790. 5 q 530.0 
624.8 606. 8 600. 5 595. 7 : . 603. 8 


22.1 21.9 ° 21.7 \ 21.4 ‘ , 21.6 
4.3 43 43 b 42 41 


District of Columbia *_. 233.0 } 228.6 228. 6 234.9 \ 230.0 
Executive .2]) 211.9 2 207.8 5 2 214.6 y q 209. 4 
Department of De- 

89.7 b : 88.1 88.4 \ ’ 89.3 

R.6 16.1 6 9.3 
113.0 110.1 L ’ 111.0 
20.4 19.6 . | 19.8 
.7 ov . : of 
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1 Data refer to Continental United States only. Metropolitan Area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and 
# Data are prepared by the Civil Service Commission. Virginia counties). 
‘Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard : - refer to Continental United States and elsewhere, 

EE footnote 1, p. 92. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
Geographic division and State 


Washington __- 


Wyoming....... 


District of Columbia. 
i ss ERS 


Virginia ...... 
West Virginia... 
South Carolina. 
Kentucky......... 
Oklahoma.... 


North Carolina. 


Lonisiana_- 


ERE 
eee 


Minnesota...... 
Missouri. ....... 
North Dakota... 


Massachusetts _- 
Rhode Island __. 
New Jersey _ - 
Iowa. 


New York 


1 Average of weekly data adjusted for split weeks in the month. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


may not add to exact column totals because of rounding. 
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TABLE A-9: Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
[All items except average benefit ts are in th ds.] 








1956 





Aug. | July | June May Apr. | Mar. 





ay service: | 
New applications for work BRS | | | 675 
Nonfarm placements | 558 567 


| 811) 
| 432) 


504 
State unemployment insurance 
programs: * f | 
Initial claims # 761 : 993 O84 1, 349) 1, 100 
Insured unemployment ¢ (aver- 
age weekly volume) 988 1, 059 1,17 1,255; 1,359) > } 1,491) 881 1, 466 
Rate of insured unemployment §_ 2 2.6 27 3.1 3. 3.3) 3. 6) 3.9 : 4.0! 3.1! 2.3 4.0 
Weeks of unemployment com- | } | 
pensated 3, 556 4, 286 4, 503 4, 896 5, 122 5, 287) , 7 3, 015) 
Average weekly benefit amount | 
for total unemployment 7.57| $27.77| °$27.05) °$26. 91) $26.70: °$27.03; $27.19) $26.95) $26.61 $25. 85 
$125, 786) $133, 926) $151, 998) $143, 923 $135, 722 $74, 674 


$26. 79 
Total benefits paid.............. $94, 9191$112, 207/$111, 708/$116, 052 


Unemployment compensation for 

veterans: * 

Initial claims * 8 27 20 a | 
| 





Insured unemployment ¢ (aver- 
age weekly volume) 41 35) 61 
Weeks of unemployment com- | 
187 | 7 271 262) 252 156) 161| 
$4, 970 6 $5, ia $7,274) $7,050; $6,726 ‘ ait $4, 243 


Railroad unemployment insurance: 
Applications * 11 23 97 5 5) 7 10) 21 17 
Insured unemployment (average } | | } 

weekly volume) 7 41 57 66 19 25 36) 48) 55 57 47 37] 29 99 
Number of payments * . ot 173 85 & 69 95 126) 124) 129) 107) 73) 61 219 


Average amount of benefit pay- | | | | 
8. 89 2.66 $53.03) $54.70) $57.40) $57.67| $55.33) $54.82! $55.59! $55.45) $61.20 


ee io 58.92} $58.23) $4 $5 

Total benefits paid !* , 197; $5,561) $10,201; $4,145) $2,571) $3,604) $5,144) $7,242) $7, 112) $7, 162 $5,791) $3,917) $3,328) $16, 249 
| | | 

(att Ree Hage Stee eet ia 


All ms: 1 j | 
sured unemployment ¢ ¢ 1,060, 1,158) = 1,316 1, 234) 1,316, 1,439) 1,578) 1,651 1,606 1, 238 956) 864; 1, 631 
| | | ' ! | 


} 


ll 






































1 Average weekly insured unemployment excludes territories; other items ' Federal portion only of benefits paid jointly with other programs. 
include them. Weekly benefit amount for total unemployment Is set by law at $26. 

3 Data include activities under the program of bre Compensa- * Anapplication for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the beginning of 
tion for Federal Employees (UCFE), which became effective on January 1, his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is required 
1955. for subsequent periods in the same year. 

‘ An Initial claim ts a notice filed by a werker at the beginning of a period * Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration periods; the aver- 
of unemployment which establishes the starting date for any insured unem- age amount is an average for all compensable periods. Not adjusted for re- 
Payment which may result if he is unemployed for 1 week or longer. . coveries of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 
enaditeiaen. workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of ® Adjusted for recoveries of overpayments and settlement of underpay- 

*' The rate of insured ve ent to the ae of insured unemployed 7 —_— an unduplicated count of insured unemployment under the 

perce 2- a = 
— mache int of the average covered employment in a 12-month State, UCFE, and veterans programs, and that covered bv the Railroad 

* Based on claims filed under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act Unemployment Insurance Act. 
of 1952. Excludes claims filed ty veterans to supplement State, UCFE, or *Revised 

unemployment insurance benefits. 
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B: Labor Turnover 


TABLE B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates in manufacturing, by class of turnover ! 
{Per 100 employees] 





Jan. | Feb. 


Mar. 





Apr. | May 


| Nov. | Dec. Annual 


June July Aug. average 
| 
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1 Data for the current month are preliminary. 

Norte.—Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing 
industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the 
changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for the following reasons: 

(1) Accessions and separations are reported for the entire calendar month; 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refer toa l-week pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

(2) The turnover sample is not so large as that of the employment sample 
and includes proportionately fewer smal! plants: certain industries are not 
covered. The major industries excluded are printing, publishing, and allied 
industries: canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and ; Women’s, 
misses’, and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. 


(3) Plants are not included in the turnover computations in months, when 
work stoppages are in progress: the influence of such stoppages is reflected, 
however, in the employment figures. 

Beginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to total 
separation rate because of rounding. 


Note.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Measurement of Labor 
Turnover, which appeared in the May 1953 Monthly 
Labor Review. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 
[Per 100 employees] 
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B: LABOR TURNOVER 





TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries—Continued 
[Per 100 employees} 
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C: Earnings and Hours 
TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees! 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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f production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Textile-mill products—Continued 
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Textile-mill products—Continued 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 


| Household apparel | Women’s euits, coats,| Women's and chil- | Underwear and night-| Corsets and allied | Millinery 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Furniture and fixtures 





Year and month 
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Furniture and fixtures—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees !'—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 
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| Products of petro- | Leather and leather 
|} leum and coal— | Rubber products products 
Continued } | 
| | | 
Year and month Coke, other petro- | Total: Rubber | Tires and inner | Other rubber | Total: Leather and 
| leum, and coal products tubes | Rubber footwear | products leather products 
| products | 
| | | | | 
| Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
| wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly. | briy. | wkly. | wkly. | brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours} earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours} earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings ings ings | ings ings ings ings | ings ings 
—— ——- - ——— EE | 
| | | | | 
1954: Average._____- | $80. 93 41.5) $1.95) $78.21] 39.7) $1.97) $87.85) 38.7) $2.27) $67.26, 39.8] $1.69) $71. 91/ 40. 4) $1.78) $50. 92) 36.9) $1.38 
1955: Average. ._._.- | 86.31 4i 9| 2.06) 87.57 41.7 2. 10} 101.09; 41.6 24 70. 7 40.4 1.75) 78.35) 41.9 1 } 53.44) 37.9) 1.41 
October. _---_- | 89.46) 422) 212) 89.04) 420) 212] 103.74) 420] 247) 60.20} 40.0, 1.73 80.56 424! 1.90| 53.39) 37.6, 1.42 
} 40.8 2.12) 92.01 42.4. 217) 106. 26 | 42.0) 2.53) 77.89 42.1) 1.85 8 03) 42.8) 1.94) 54.58) 37.9 14 
41.0 2.11) 89.21 41.3 2.16; 99.50; 39.8) 2.50) 74.89 40.7) 1.84 83. 42.7; 1.96) 55.91) 39.1) 1.43 
1956: 41.4; 212) 87.91 40.7 2. 16) 101. 00) 40.4 2.50) 74.37 40.2; 1.85) 79.73 41.1) 1.94) 56.55 39 0) 1.45 
41.3) 2.12) 85.81 40.1 2.14) 97. 71) 39. 4 2.48) 74.74 40.4; 1.85) 77.95 40.6; 1.92) 657. 67| 39. 5) 1. 46 
42.9) 216) 84.93) 39.5) 215) 97.25) 38.9) 250) 71.34 39.2) 1.82) 76.99 40.1) 1.92] 56.92) 38.2) 1.49 
40.8) 2.13) 85.79) 39.9) 2.15) 98.00) 39.2) 2.50) 72.25) 39.7) 1.82) 77.95) 40.6) 1.92) 54.90) 36.6) 1.50 
41.2) 2.14) 86.18 39.9 2. 16 90. 65| 39.7 2.51} 72.25) 39.7) 1.82) 7 99} 40 1| 1.92) 54.75) 36.5) 1.50 
42.2 2.18} 84.93 39. 5 2.15) 98.25) 39.3 2.50) 70.53) 39.4 1.79} 76.02; 39.8 1.91} 55.95; 37.3) 1.50 
43.1 215) 86.15) 39.7 2 ial 98.14, 39.1 2.51] 71.28) 39.6) 1 77.78; 40.3; 1.93) 57.00 38. 0; 1.50 
92. 42 42. 2| 2.19) 87.64 40.2 2. 18} 101.20 40.0 2.53) 70.35) 39.3 1.79} 78.7 40.6; 1.94) 56.40) 37.6; 1.50 
September... 96.48) 42. 5) 2.27} 89. 51 40.5 2. 21) 102. 51/ 40.2 2.55) 71.71| 39.4! 1.82) 81.18! 41.0 1.98) 55.72 36.9 1.51 
October_____-- 04.28: 41.9) 2.25) 90.17 40.8 2. 21) 102. 91 40.2 2.56) 71.71) 39.4 1.82) 82.78 41.6 1.99, 55.94 36.8 1. 52 
Leather: tanned, Industrial leather | Boot and shoe cut Footwear (except | Luggage Handbags and small 
curried, and finished | belting and packing | stock and findings rubber) } leather goods 
1954: Average..._.-. $69.17; 39.3) $1.76) $66. 30) 39.7, $1. 7) $49. 71 37.1) $1.34) $48.15) 36.2) $1.33) $56.78) 37.6 $1.51) $48.00 38.4) $1.25 
1955: Average___._- 72.40} 49.0 1.81) 72.45) 41.4 a 75) 51. 82) 38. 1 1. 36; 49. 98: 37. 3 1.34) 60.28) 39.4) 153) 4839 38.1) 1.27 
October __..... 73. 57 40. 2 1.83) 74.38 42. 5) 1.75, 50.78 36.8 1.38) 49.41 36. 6 1.35) 65.44) 40. 9} 1.60) 51.09 39.0; 1.31 
November. - 74.74) 40.4) 1.85) 75.72) 423) 1.79) 51.99) 37.4) 1.39) 50. 69) 37.0} 1.37) 65.67) 41.3) 1.56) 50.95) 38. 6) 1.32 
December._--- 75.48, 40.8) 1.85) 74.44) 40.9) 1.82) 54.51) 39.5) 1.38) 53.16) 38.8) 1.37) 61.07) 389) 1.57) 49.54) 384) 1.29 
1956: January... --- 74.19 40.1 1. 76. 96 41.6 1.85; 55. 58 39.7 1.40) 54. 21} 39. 0} 1.39] 59.97 38.2) 1.57) 49.39, 37. 7| 1.31 
February---..- 74.19 40.1 1.85) 74.26 40.8 1.82) 54.74 39.1 1.40} 55. 98) 39. 7} 1.41} 60. 83) 38. 5 1.58} 50.70) 38.7 1.31 
March........ 74.00; 40.0) 1. 69.60) 39.1) 1.78) 5240) 36.9) 1.42) 55.39) 382) 1.45) 60.20) 38.1) 1.58) 50.63) 37. 5| 1.35 
Pintneecunes 73.08 39.5 1.85) 68. 53 38. 5 1.78) 5.62 35.4 1.43) 52.20 36.0) 1.45) 61.94) 39.2) 1.58) 49.23) 36.2 1.36 
SE 73. 84 39.7 1. 86) 69.30 39. 6) 1.75| 53. 28 7.0 1.44 51.91 35.8} 1.45) 62.09 39.3) 1.58} 48.36) 35.3) 1.37 
} | RESEN 73.87; 39.5) 1.87) 70.71 39.5 1.79 54. 58 7.9 1.44) 53.22) 36.7) 1.45) 62.17) 39.6 1.57) 50 73 37.3 1. 36 
EE 73.49, 39.3) 1.87) 71.20 40.0 1.78 54.05 2 8) 1.43) 54.96) 37.9 1.45) 61. 69 38.8) 159 50.09 37.1 1.35 
August........| 74.26 39.5, 1.88) 71.64 39.8) 1.80) 53.77! 7. 6| 1.43} 54.17) 37.1 1.46; 62.64) 39.9) 1.57; 51.68 38. 0) 1.36 
September...-| 75.03! 39.7, 1.89] 73.31} 40.5; 1.81, 53.07] 36.6, 1.45] 52.56, 36.0, 1.46) 64.32) 40.2) 1.60) 51.61) 37.4) 1.38 
October.._.... 75. 45 39.5! 1.91) 74.70 40.6 1.84 53.07 36.6 1.45 52.12 35.7 1.46 64 31 39.7 1.62) 53.38 38.4 1.39 
Leather and leather Stone, clay, and glass products 
products—Continued 
Gloves and miscella- | Total: Stone, clay, Flat glass Glass and glassware, Glass containers | Pressed and blown 
neous leather goods | and glass products pressed or blown ¢ glass 
. wall | | 7 
1. 24| $71.86) 40.6! $1.77$100.86) 41.0) $2.46) $70.38 39. 1| $1.80) $72. 47| 39.6 $1.83! $67. 97; 38.4) $1.77 
1.25} 76. 78 41.5 1.85) 114. 38 43.0 2.66) 74.82 39.8) 1.88) 76. 00) 40.0 1.90) 73.08 39. 5) 1. 85 
1.26) 78.77 41.9 1. 88| 116.03 42.5 2. 73 75. 98) 40. 2) 1 89) 76. 38 40.2 1.90} 75.39 40.1) 1.88 
1. 26) 79.04 41.6 1.90} 122. 69 42.9 2.86; 77.20 40.0 1 93) 76. 81| 39. 8| 1.93) 77.99 40.2) 1.94 
1. 26; 79.19 41.9 1.89! 118. 80 43.2 2.75) 77. 57| 40.4 1.92! 77.76) 40.5) 1.92) 77 38} 40.3) 1.92 
1 1.26; 78.12 40.9 1.91} 120. 25 43.1 2.79) 76.64) 39.3 1 95) 75. 47 38. a 1.95} 77.60 40.0 1.94 
37. 1.26] 77.90! 41.0 1.90) 112.48 41.2; 273) 76.80) 40.0 1.92} 76.61 39. 9 1.92; 77.20 40.0 1.93 
37. 1.31 78. 31| 41.0 1.91; 110.02 3 2.73) 78. 991 40.3 1 96) 80.39) 40.6 1.98) 77.41 39.9 1.94 
36. 1.30} 79.32 41.1 1.93) 109. 7 40. 5| 2.71) 7880 39.6 1.99) 80.99 39.7 2.04) 75.65) 39.4 1,92 
36. 1.31] 80.51) 41.5) 1.94) 112.19) 41.4) 2.71) 80.20) 40. 1| 2.00| 83.44] 40.7| 205) 75.66) 39.2) 1.93 
37 1.30; 80.73 41.4 1.95) 119. 16 40.8) 2.70) 80.40) 40.0) 201) 82.82) 40. 4) 2.05) 76.44 39.4 1.94 
; 36. 1.31) 80. 36 41.0, 1.96) 112.06 41 2) 2.72; 80.79) 39.8) 203) 83.43 40.4; 207; 75.66 38.8 1.95 
August........ 49.74 37. 4| 1.33} 80. 95) S35 1. 96} 110.02 40. 9) 2. 69) 78. 79 39.2} 201; 80.94) 39.1) 2.07) 76.04) 39.4 1.93 
September....| 49. 58 37.0; 1.3 80. 97| 41.1) 1,97) 111.38 40.8} 2.73) 75.72' 37.3 2.03; 73.34 35.6 2.06) 79.00 39.9 1.98 
October. ...... 50.90! 37.7) 1.35) 81.97) 41.4) 1.98) 112.06! 41.2) 2.72) 83.64! 40.8! 205 83.44! 40.7! 205) 84.25) 40.9 2.06 
Glass products made | Cement, hydraulic Structural clay Brick and hollow tile | Floor and wall tile | Sewer pipe 
of purchased glass products ¢ | | 
1954: Average .75| 40.5) $1.50) $75. 71| 41.6 $1.82) $66.10 40.8) $1. 62) $64.63, 428 $1. 51| $68. 34! 40.2) $1.70) $66.90 40.3) $1.66 
1055: Average......-. . 35 41.1 1.59) 78.85 41.5 1.90) 69. 80 41.3) 1.69) 67.94) 43.0 1.58) 60.43) 39.9 1.7 70. 00 40.7 1.7 
October. ...-.. 42.2) 1.63) 79.68 41.5 1.92) 72.31 41.8 1.7. 70.20; 43.6) 1.61) 70. 31| 39.5 1.78) 72.63) 41.5) 1.7 
November. -. . L 41.9) 1.65) 78. 50; 41.1 1.91) 71.51 41.1 1.74) 68.69 42.4 1.62) 70.88) 39.6) 1.79! 70.82 40.7; 1.7 
December . 42.6 1.66) 78. 69 41.2 1.91) 71.80 41.5 1. 73 68. 64) 42.9 1.60 72.18) 40.1 1.80) 70.07) 40.5 1.73 
1956: January 68. 06 41.5 1.64) 79.07 41.4 1.91] 70.99 40.8 1.74 88; 41.8) 1.60 72.58; 40.1) 1.81) 68.85; 39.8) 1.73 
February 41.5 1.65, 78.60 41.2 1.91; 70.99 40. 8) 4.74) 66.40 41.5) 1.60) 74 = 40.9 1.81) 69.25) 39.8 1.74 
SE. cnddne 41.3 1.63; 78.69 41.2 1.91) 72.57 41.0 1.77; 68 81 41.7) 1.65) 73.85 40.8 1.81; 71.69, 40.5) 1.77 
Apri 40.5} 1.65) 78.34) 40.8) 1.92) 73.10} 41.3) 1.77] 71.14) 42.6) 1.67) 74.80) 41.1) 1.82) 67.69) 389) 1.7 
May 40.6 1.64) 82.20 41.1 2.00) 74.29) 41.5 1.79} 71.83 42.5) 1.69) 73. 33| 40.1}; 1.83) 73.85) 42.2 1.75 
June. 40.6 1.47) 85 49 41.1 2.08) 73.93 413 1.79) 71.40 42.5) 1.68) 72.80) 40.0) 1.82) 75.48; 40.8; 1.85 
July. 40.0 1. 68) 87. 78 41.8 2.10) 73. 57 41.1 1.79} 71.99 42.6) 1.69) 74.52 40.5) 184 76.59) 41. 4) 1.85 ‘ 
Augt . 40.3! = 1.70) 86. 74\ 41.5 2.09) 74. 16) 41. 2| 1.80 71. 40) 42.5; 1.68 75.36 40.3 1.87) 75.30) 40 7) 1.85 
September_...| 69.02 40.6, 1.70 90.53) 42.5 2.13} 74.62) 41.0) 1.82! 71.40} 42.0 1.70, 74.74 40.4 1.85 76.41 41. 3) 1. 85 
October. -_.-- | 70.82 40.7! 1.74 86.32) 41.3 2.09| 7444 40.9 1.82) 70.47 41.7 1.69 73.60 40.0 1.84 76.45) 41.1 1. 86 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


Manufacturing—Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
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Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 


Primary metal industries 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 















































































































































































































































Manufacturing—Continued 
| Fabricated metal 
products (except 
Primary metal industries—Continued ordnance, machin- 
ery, and transpor- 
tation equipment) 
Year and month Miscellaneous pri- Welded and heary- Total: Fabricated 
Nonferrous foundries mary metal indus- | Jron and steel forgings Wire drawing riveted pipe metal products 
tries 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ing? ings ings ings | ings ings = ings ings | ings ings ings 
—e—eo——_—_—_—_—_—— - -j—_—_—_ | ————_ | -————— | —_ | 
1954: Average....... $20. 60 39.9} $2.02) $84.74 39.6) $2.14) $86.75 38 9) $2. 23) $85. 03 40.3) $2.11) $83.79} 39.9) $2.10) $77. 40.7| $1.90 
1955: Average... 85. 89 40.9 2.10) 97.33) 42.5 2. 29) 101. 28 42 2) 2.40) 9632) 43.0) 22 91.46] 41.2) 222) 82.37 41.6 1. 98 
October. ..... 91.14 42.0) 217) 101 72) 43.1 2. 36\ 106, 21 43.0 2.47} 99.39 43.4, 229) O481) 41.4 2.29) 85. 67 42.2 2.03 
November....; 88.60 41.4 2.14) 101.72) 43.1 2. 36) 106. 32) 42.7; 2.49) 100.07 43.7| 2 96.60; 42.0 2.30) 85.06 41 9 2.03 
December.....| 89.44) 41.6} 2.15) 103 05} 43.3] 238] 10682} 429 2 49] 101. 18} 43.8) 2 31] 98.09) 421) 2.33) 85.06) 41.9) 203 
1986: January ....__. 85.84) 40.3] 213) 10238) 43.2) 2.37] 108.25) 43.3) 250) 100.51} 43.7} 2.30] 93.90) 40.3) 233) 83.03) 40.9) 203 
February... 87.10] 40.7} 214) 100.54] 42.6) 2.36] 105.90] 427) 248) 97.78) 427) 229] 9416, 41.3) 228) 83.02) 411) 202 
March... .....-. 87 10) 40.7 2 14 99 64) 42.4) 2.35) 105. 65 42.6 2.48} 96.25 42.4) 2.27) 0443) 41.6 227; 83.23; 41.0 2.03 
| | EE 87.51) 40.7 2.15; 99.17; 42.2 2.35) 103. 91 41.9 2.48} 96.48 425) 2.27) 9485) 41.6 2. 28| 83.84 41.1 2.04 
or 87.29' 40.6 2.15) 98.70) 42.0 2.35) 103.49; 41.9 2.47| 95.57; 42 1 2.27) 93.94 41.2 2.28; 83.23) 40.8 2.04 
ts nidibinicnsion 87.95) 40.3) 2.16) 98.47) 41.9) 235) 101 68) 41 5} 2.45) 95 76} 42.0 2.28; 97.63 41.9 2.33) 84.46) 41.0 2.06 
tO 89. 13 40. 7 2.19) 96.64) 41 3 2.34} 101. 93 41.1 2.48) 93.60 41.6, 225 94.16) 41.3 2.28} 83.64 40.8) 205 
August ._......; 89.57} 40.9 2.19) 96.12 40.9 2. 35) 101. 02 40.9 2.47} 94.39) 41.4) 2.28) 93.32 40.4 2.31} 84.25) 40.7) 2.07 
September. _. 91.91! 41 ‘| 2.22) 98.71! 41.3) 2.39] 104.08! 41.3 2.52) 96.56 41.8) 2.31! 95.00 40.6 2.34] 87.99 41.7) 211 
October ......- 91.88 41.2) 2. 23) 100. 02) 41. 5} 2.41) 109. 48) 2.6, 2.57) 97.39, 41.8 2.33 91. 80} 39.4 2.33} 89. 03) 41 8) 2.13 
| Heating apparatus 
Tin can and other Cutlery, handtools, | Cutlery and edge tools Handtools Hardware (except electric 
tinware and hardware ¢ and plumbers’ sup- 
plies ¢ 
j j ; 7 : - . 
1954: Average......- $30.95] 41.3) $1.96] $74.15] 40.3, $1.84] $66.23, 39.9) $1.66] $72.86] 30.6) $1.84) $77.52] 40.8] $1.90] $74.24) 39.7] $1.87 
1955: Average....... 85.69, 41.8} 205) 79.30, 41.3) 1.92} 69.87) 41.1) 1.70] 77.95) 40.6] 1.92) 8278] 41.6) 1.99] 78.18] 40 3) 1.04 
October. ...... 89.04, 42.0) 212) 8274) 420) 1.97) 72.07) 41.9} 1.72] 8239) 41.4] 1.99) 85.87) 423! 203) 81.77) 41.3] 1.98 
November....| 85.47) 40.7 2.10) 81.93) 41.8) 1.96) 73.78) 42.4 1.74) 81.77; 41.3} 1.98) 8444) 41 8| 202) 79.19 40 2 1.97 
Decem ber... _- 89.25: 41.9 2.13} 82.54) 41.9] 1.97] 75. 15} 42.7) 1.76) 8219) 41.3) 1.99) 85.26) 420) 203) 80.60 40.5) 1.99 
1956: January -_..-.-.- 86. 05 40.4 2.13) 79.37) 40 7| 1.95) 73.22) 41.6) 1.76} 81.38 41.1 1.98) 80. 40) 40.2 2.00} 79. 20 39. 8) 1.99 
February......| 88.38 41.3 2.14) 79.37) 40.7 1.95} 72.69} 41.3) 1. 76} 81. 99) 41.2 1.99) 80.00) 40.2 1.99} 79.20) 39.8) 1.99 
Mareh :9] 2.15| 78.78) 40.4] 1.95] 70.88; 40.5| 1.75] 81.59; 41.0} 1.99] 79.60] 40.0/ 1.99] 79.401 395] 201 
April . 2.16) 78.59 40 3) 1.95} 72.57) 41.0 1.77} 81.59) 41.0) 1.99) 79.20 39.8 1.99} 79.59) 39.4 2. 02 
«= eepetes 216) 78.29 40. 2) 1.95} 71.98 40. 9 1.76} 80.79 40. 6) 1.99} 79.20 39.8 1,99} 79.00 39.5 2.00 
| ees 2.17) 79.00) 40.1) 1.97] 70. 58 40.1 1 76) 81.90) 40.5 2.00} 80. 60 39.9 2.02} 78.80 39.4 2.00 
. SS 2.18} 78.80 40. 0) 1.97} 71.33) 40.3) 1.77] 79.80) 40.1; 1.99) 80.79 39.8 2.03} 78.39 39.0 2.01 
August - 2.19) 80.40) 40. 4) 1.99) 70.80 40 0) 1.77] 82.62) 40.9} 2.02} 82.21 40.3 2.04) 80.60 39.9 2. 02 
September. . 94.81) 42.9 2.21) 85.08 41.5) 2.05) 73.26 40.7) 1.80] 84. 26 41.1) 206. 88. 83 41.9 2.12} 82.42 40.4; 2.04 
October. 93. 83) 41.7 2.25) 86.7 41. 7 2.08) 73.71 40.5, 1.82] 85. 08| 41.1; 2.07; 91.58 42.4 2.16] 83.22 40.4 2. 06 
Oil burners, nonelec- 
Sanitary ware and tric heating and | Fabricated structural] Structural steel and | Metal doors, sash, 
plumbers’ supplies cooking apparatus, metal] products ¢ ornamental metal work frames, molding, | Boiler-shop products 
not elsewhere classi- and trim 
fied 
| | | | | 
1954: Average. _-_-- $77.22; 39.6 $1.95) $73 os! 39.7, $1.84) $79.52 41.2) $1.93) $80. 45 41.9} $1.92] $78.38) 40.4) $1.94) $79.35 40.9) $1.94 
1955: A verage...._- 82 21 40.3) 2.04) 76.17) 40.3) 1.89) 83.01 41.3) 201) 83.00 41.5 200} 82.82) 41.0 2.02} 81.40 40.7 2.00 
October .___.. 86.72) 41 1} 211] 79 9) = 41. 4) 1.93) 86. 94 42.0} 207] 87.77 42.4 2.07; 83.03) 40.7 2.04] 84.26 41 1} 2.05 
November... 85. 67 40.6 2.11) 76.40 40.0 1.91} 85.70 41.6 2.06] 86. 53 41.5 207} 82.42; 406 2.03] 84.05 41.0; 205 
December... _. 87. 12 40.9 2.13] 77.38 40. 3) 1.92} 85.90; 41.7! 2.06) 84.25 41.3 2.04) 85.90 41.7; 206) 85.49 41.55 2.06 
1956: January_..... 84. 40 40.0 2.11 7. 02 39. 7) 1.94) 86.32 41.55 208) 85. 28 41.2 2.07] 85. 28 41.( 2.08} 86.11 41.6 2 07 
February ....- 84.02) 40.2) 200) 76.82) 39.6) 1.94) 85.49) 41.3) 207] 84.87) 41.2} 206) 83.84 40.5) 207) 86.11} 41.6] 207 
Mareh....... 83.10; 39.2) 2.12) 77.62; 39.6) 1.96) 85.49 413 2.07] $5.70 41.4} 207] 83.23 40.6 2.05) 85.90 41.3; 2.08 
April 84. 32 39.4; 2.14] 77.22 39.4 1.96; 86.94 41.8 2.08} 86. 32) 41.7) 2.07! 84.46 41.0 2.00) 86.94 41.8 2. 08 
May 82. 71 39.2} 211] 77.22 30.0) 1.95) 87.15 41.7 2.08] 86.74 41.7) 208] 79.78 39.3 2.03} 87.15 41.7 2.09 
June..... 80.01! 38. 1) 2.10} 78.40 40.0 1.96; 87.99 41.9 21 87. 57 41.9 209] 88.20 1.8 2.11} 87.35 41.4 2.11 
July. 80. 89 7.8 2.14) 77.03 39. 5) 1.95; 85.90 41.1 2.09} 85.49 41.3 2.07] 82.21 40.3 2.04) 85.05 40.5 2.10 
August ........ 82.32) 39.2) 2.10) 79.60! 40.2} 1.95} 86.67) 40.5) 2.14) 84.35) 39.6) 2.13} 82.58) 39.7) 208] 87.53) 40.9) 2.14 
September __. 84.14 39. 5! 2.13} 82.01 40.8 2.01; 90.07 41.7 2.16] 89.21 41.3 2.16) 87. 54 41.1 2.13) 90.07 41.7 2. 16 
October__._..- 83. 67) 39. 1} 2.14) 8 03 40.9 2.03} 90.71) 41.8 2.17; 89.66 41.7 2.15) 86.65 40.3 2.15} 91.12 41.8 2. 18 
! ! | i 
Sheet-metal work Metal stamping, coat Vitreous enameled Stamped and pressed Lighting fixtures Fabricated wire 
ing, and engraving ‘ products metal products products 
| | } | 
1954: Average....... $78.76) 40.6, $1.94) $80. 57 49 9) $1.97) $61.34) 38.1) $1.61) $83.02 41.1 $2 40.1) $L§& 40.4) $1.82 
1955: Average. -| 84.85) 418) 2.03) 86.10 42.0 2.05} 65.27; 39.8) 1.64] 89 25 2.3 2 40.9 4 41.2 1. 89 
October... ... 90. 08 43.1) 2.09) 87.144 423 2.06) 68.7! 40. 7) 1.69} 89 89 424 2 7 2.2 1 41.5 1.91 
November....; 87.98} 42.3) 2.08) 88.40) 425) 2.08) 685. 40) 39.4) 1.66) 91.81 27) 2 7 2.8) 1. 41.5) 1.92 
December... . 89.465 426) 2.10) 87.99 42.1) 2.08) 63.34 37.7 1.68} 91.80 42.55 2 . 91 41.1 1% 41.7 1.93 
1956: January-.....-- s | 4 2.09} 82.81} 40.2 2.06} 61.56) 36.0) 1.71) 85.24 40.4, 2 . 05 39.5 1. 41.3 1.94 
February-...... | 2.07; 85.07) 40.9; 2.08) 66.02) 39.3) 1.68} 87.53 40.9 2. . 13 39. 2 1. 41.1 1.93 
March. -.... 2.08) 86.10 41.0) 2.10! 65 57 38.8) 1.69) 89.21) 41.3 2.16] 71. 76, 39.0 1,§ 40.8 1. 93 
i 2.10} 85.48; 40.9 2.09) 66.80 40.0) 1.67] 88.37! 41.1) 2.15! 73.49) 39.3 1. 41.1 1. 94 
a 2.11] 84.00} 40.0) 210) 63.71) 37.7) 1 69} $6.83} 40.2) 2 16) 74.26) 39.5) 1.5 40.6) 1.94 
June.._.. 212) 87 12) 40.9) 2.13] 65.62) 38.6] 1.70) 90.86) 41.3) 2.20) 74.86) 39.4) 1. 41.2) 1.94 
oe we 2.13} 86.71} 40.9] 2.12} 67.13 40.2} 1.67} 91.05, 41.2} 221] 75.60) 40.0) 1.8 40.4; 1.91 
eo 42 2.16} 86.28 40.7} 2.12! 66.92 39. 6! 1.69) 89.79! 41.0 2.19' 75.79 40. 1 1.3 40.7 1.95 
September- _- 93 29) 42.6) 2.19) 91.98 42.0! 2.19) 71.81 40.8 1.76 96.25 2.4 2.27, 78.34) 40.8 1. 92 41.5 1.99 
42.7; 2. 19} 93 94) 42.7) 2. 20| 71. 05 40.6 1.75 98.72 43.3 2.28 80.95 41.3 1.§ 41.9 2.01 





October. _..... 93.5 
| | | | | | | | | 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Fabricated meta) products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued 


Machinery (except 
electrical) 





| Miscellaneous fabri- 


cated metal products ¢) 


Metal shipping barrels, 
drums, kegs, and pails 


Steel springs Bolts, nuts, washers, 
and rivets 


Screw-machine 
products 


Total: Machinery 
(except electrical) 





Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 
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Avg. 
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Avg. | 
wkly. | 
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wkly. 
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Avg. 
hrly. 
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Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings 


Avg. 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 


Avg. | 
wkly. 





September. - .- 


October - 


September... 


October 


1954: Average 


October. ....-.| 
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40. 9 
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$2. 05 
16| 
22 


Agricultural machin- 
ery and tractors ¢ 


39 5 $1.98 
40. 5} 
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40. 5} 
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Construction and 
mining machinery 4 


Construction and min- 


ing machinery, except | 


for oilfields 


Oilfield machinery 
and tools 


Metalworking 
machinery ¢ 


Machine tools 


Metalworking machin 
ery (except machine 
tools) 
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equipment 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of produetion workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 





General industrial | 
machinery ¢ | 
Year and month | 


Pumps, air and gas 
compressors 


Conveyors and con- 
veying equipment 


Blowers, erhaust and Industrial trucks, 


ventilating fans 


tractors, etc. 


Mechanical power- 
transmission equip- 
ment 





Avg. 
hry. 
earn- | 


| Avg. 
wkly. 


earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
| wkly. 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Ave. 
brly. 
earn- 


ings 


| Avg. 
| brly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. 
earn- | hours 

ings 


Avg. 


Avg. Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. 
earn- | hours 
ings | 
| 


hrly. 
| earn- 


Avg. | 


ings | 


Avg. | A vg. 
wkly. | wkly. 


earn- 
ings 


vg. 
brly. 
hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 


Avg. 


Avg. Avg. és 
rly. 


| wkly. | wkiy. 
ings | | ings 


| hours 

| ings | ings 

= See Ree ereerceien 
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96! $80. 80| 

05 


19] 
73) 
. 74} 
90. 95) 
3. 09) 
38) 
81) 
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$81. 20/ 40.6| $2.00) $74.77) 
87.56) 41.3! 

91. 2.0 
92. 42.2 
96. 43.9 
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42. 2| 
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41.6 
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December. ....! 
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February....-. 
i 
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90. 31) 
96. 36) 
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96. 14 
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93. 52) 
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5.44 
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—> 
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41.7 97.18 
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Domestic laundry 
equipment 


Service—industry 
and household ma- 
chines 4 } 


| 


Computing machines 
and cash registers 


Office and store ma- 
chines and devices ¢ 


Mechanical atokers, 
and industrial fur- 
naces and ovens 


Typewriters 


39.8; $2.00 
40.9) 2.08 











$1. 97| 
2.05) 


$2. 00 
2. 06 
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40.0 
40.1 
41.2 
41.6 
41.5 
40.5 
40.5 
40.2 
40.7 
40.1 
40.2 
40.5 
40.9 
42.0 
43.2 


: Average_...... > $79. 6 
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Fabricated pipe, 


fit- 
tings, and 


Bali and roller bear- 
valves | i 


ings 
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06 
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58 
. 34 
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8. 17) 
04 
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86. 55 
84. 20 
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41.7) 
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42.1 
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41.0 
40.1 
40.2 
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~“1 
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Machinery (except | Electrical machinery 


electrical) —Con. | 





Electrical generating, 
transmission, distri- 
bution, and indus- 
trial apparatus 4 


| i ae 
Carbon and graphite | Electrical indicating , 


| 
Electrical ma- products (electrical) | measuring, and record- 
| 


chinery 


Wiring devices and 


Machine shops (job 
supplies 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Electrical machinery—Continued 







































































Motors, generators, and) Power and distribution | Switchgear, switch- Electrical welding Electrical appliances | Insulated wire and 
Year and month motor-generator sets transformers board, and indua- apparatus cable 
trial controls 
i 

Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg.| Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Avge. | A Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.; brly. 
earn- | hours} earn- | earn- | hours/ earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours, earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
| | | 2é 
$82.62) 40.3) $2.05) $78.39! 40.2) aed $75. os 40.4) $1.88) $83. ea] 41.6; $2.01) $75.65) 39. 4 $1.92) $70. 30) 40.4 $1.74 
85. 7 41.1 2.09; 84.23 41.7; 2.02) 79.98; 40.6) 1.97) 92. 42) 43.8) 2.11] 79.17 40.6| 1.95] 77 045 42.1 1.83 
88.81) 41.5 2.14) 87.35 42.2 2.07) 86.09 42.2 2.04) 96.55) 44.7 2.16 81.16) 41.2; 1.97) 81.03) 43. 1 1.88 
88. 60 41.4 2.14; 81.80 40.1 2.04 86.50) 42.4) 2.04) 93 31; 43.0 2.17) 81. 56) 41.4) 1.97; 83.10) 44.2) 1.88 
90.30, 42.0 2.15) 83. 23: 40.8 2.04) 86.09} 42.2 2.04) 93.53) 43.5) 2.15] 80.16) 40.9) 1.96) 84. 42) 4. 2| 1. 91 
90.29, 41.8 2.16) 84.87 41.4 2.05; 85. 07 41.7 2.04) 98.33) 44.9 2.19) 77.03) 39. 3} 1.96) 82 51) 43.2 1.91 
89.01 41.4 2.15) 84.05) 41.0) 2.05; 85.48; 41.9 2.94) 101.02) 44.7 2.26) 78.41 39.8; 1.97) 80.70) 42.7 1.89 
87.95 41.1 2.14) 86. 94) 41.8 2.08) 84.86) 41.6 2.04] 101.24) 44.6 2.27) 78.01 39.6) 1.97) 81.18) 42.5 1.91 
89. 86) 41.6 2.16) 92.23; 42.7 2.16; 90.95; 42.3 2.15) 103.05; 45.0 2.29} &1. 00) 40. H 2.02) 84.00 43.3 1,94 
88.56 41.0 2.16; 9287, 426 218) 91.37) 42.3 2.16) 105.56) 45.5 2.32) 80. 00} 39.8 2. o1| 83.27; 42.7 1.95 
90. 25 41. 4) 2.18} 9220) 421 2.19) 9.73) 42.2 2:18) 103.73) 45.1 2.30) 78.79) 39. 2 2.01) 82 45) 42.4) 1.94 
90. 01 41.1) 2.19) 93.72) 426 2.20) 90.29 41.8 216) 102.565 444) 231! 81 18) 39.6) 2.05) 82.98} 41.7) 1.99 
90. 13 40. 6) 2.22} 94.98) 42.4) 2.24) 90.07 41. 7| 2.16; 99.76) 43 0} 2.32} 81 20) 40.0' 2.03) 84 38 42.4 1.99 
94. 39) 41.4 2.28; 96.08) 42. 7| 2.25; 93.50 42.5 2. 20) 102. 08 44.0| 2.32] 82.41) 40.2 2.05; 87.84) 43.7) 201 
93.11; 41.2) 226) 97.10 42.4 2.29) 93.91 42.3 2. 22} 102. 29 43.9 2.33) 84.86 40.8 2.08; 87.90 43.3 2.03 

| 
Electrical equipment Communication Radios, phonographs, | Telephone, telegraph, 
for vehicles Electric lamps equipment ¢ television sets, and Radio tubes and related equip- 
equipment ment . 
| | | | | | | i 

1954: J 30.5) $1.92 983.071 39.2, $1. $68.68 39.7) $1.73) $67.49] 39.7) $1.70) $63.60) 39. 5! $1.61! $80. 20 40.3 $1.99 
1955: 41.2) 2.03) 69.37] 40.1) 1.73) 72.50) 40.5) 1.79] 69.77) 40.1| 1.74] 66.40; 40.0) 1.66) 90.9) 43.1) 2.11 
41.3) 2.07) 72.51) 41.2) 1.76) 75.12) 41.5! 1.81) 71.40! 40.8} 1.75) 70.55] 41.5) 1.70| 9.09 44.9 214 
40.9 2.08) 7440 41. 8) - 75. 53 41.5) 1.82) 71. 81) 49. 8} 1.76) 70.47 41.7 1.69, 95.47) 44.2 2.16 
41.3) 2.08) 74.82) 41.8) 1. 75.17; 41.3) 1.82] 71.46) 40.6) 1.76} 68. 40.7 1.68, 96.57) 44.5) 2.17 

1986: 49.1 2.07| 75.42 41. } 1. 74.70) 40 6; 1.84! 70. 80) 40. 0| 1.77) 66.76) 39. 5} 1.69} 97.02) 43.9 2. 21 
38.2 2.04) 75.06 41.7) 8 74.93, 40.5; 1.85] 70.84) 39.8 1.78) 65.91) 39.0 1.69, 97.90) 443 2.21 
40.1 2.07) 75.42 41.9 3 74.96 40.3) 1.84) 71. 82! 39.9 1.80) 65.52 39.0) 1.68 95.045 43.2) 220 
39.5 2.04) 78. 86 42.4 ¥ 75.52) 40.6) 1.86) 72. 00) 40.0 1.80) 67.49) 39.7) 1.70) 95.26) 43.3) 2.20 
39.2; 203) 75.26 40.9) 1. 75.55, 40.4) 1.87] 72.22) 39. 9| 1.81} 67.83) 39.9 1.70, 93.94; 42.7) 220 
39.1 2. 06) 73. 75 49.3! 3 74 59) 49.1; 1.86) 72.40) 40 0) 1.81} 65 40 38.7; 1.69) 92.42 42.1; 2.20 
39.4 2. 07) 71. 50} 39.5) 1. 73. 30 39.2! 1.87) 72.83 39.8) 1.83) 63.61; 387.2) 1.71) 84.89 39.3) 2.16 

39.7 2.10; 72.76 40.2); 1. 75. 76| 40.3) 1.88] 73.75) 40.3) 1.83 7.12; 38.8; 1.73 92.40 41.9' 2.21 
40.9) 2 15) 73.60 40.0 1.84) 77.33) 40.7) 1.90) 74.74 40 4) 1.85} 70.00} 40.0) 1.75 95.22 42.7; 2.23 
41.5' 2.17' 74.24! 39.71 1.87' 78.12 40.9' 1.91! 76.07 40.9' 1.86) 68.82! 39.1 1.76 95.89 43.0 2.23 








Electrical machinery—Continued 


Transportation equipment 



























































Miscellaneous elec- Storage batteries Primary batteries | X-ray and nonratio Total: Transporta- Automobiles ¢ 
trical products ¢ (dry and wet) electronic tubes tion equipment 
| | | ] | j ] ' 
1954: 39.4) $1.75) $76.82) 39.6) $1.94) $58. aol 39.0) $1.51) $78.96) 40.7) $1 ©4) $86.27, 40.5) $2.13 $88.91) 40.6 $2.19 
1955: 40.7; 1.83) 85.07) 41.7) 2. 61.07} 39.4; 1.55) 82.62) 40.9) 2.02) 93.44) 41.9] 2.23) 97.78} 42.7) 2.29 
42.0) 1.87| 93. 05| 44.1) 2. 61.31} 39.3) 1.56) 82.82) 40.6) 2.04) 94.21) 41.5) 2.27) 98.05) 41.9 2.34 
42.5) 1.87) 90.93) 43.3) 2. 63.52) 40.2) 1.58} 86.11) 41.6) 2.07) 98.21) 42.7] 2.30) 104.96 44.1/ 2.38 
41.6, 1.91) 90. 50| 43.3) 2.09) 64.08} 39.8! 1.61) 86.31) 41.1) 2.10) 95.53) 41 2.28} 98.09} 42.1) 2.33 
1956: 40.8) 1.91] 85.28) 41.0) 2. 63.52} 39.7| 1.60] 83.20; 40.0) 2.08] 91.35) 40.6) 2.25) 90.97 39.9) 2.28 
40.6, 1.91) 82.58} 39.7) 2. 65.77; 40.6) 1.62) 88.18) 41.4) 2.13] 89.38] 39.9) 2.24) 87.55) 38.4) 2.28 
40.7) 1.89] 83.82) 40.3) 2. 64.32) 40.2) 1.60) 88.61) 41.6) 2.13] 90.90) 40.4) 2.25) 89.47; 39.5) 2.27 
40.8) 1.88; 83.21) 40.2) 2 64.88} 40.3) 1.61) 87.34) 41.2) 212) 91.76) 40.6) 226) 9097) 39.9) 2.28 
40. 4| 1.89) 82.99) 39.9) 2 64.40; 40.0) 1.61) 88.38} 41.3) 214] 89.89) 39.6) 227) 85.73) 37.6) 228 
7 40.3) 1.90) 88 77| 39.7) 2 64.16} 48.1) 1.60] 87.56) 41.3) 2.12] 91.37) 39.9) 2.29 8847) 38.3) 2.31 
-| 76. 40.2} 1.90) 83.77) 39.7) 2 63.20; 40.0) 1.58) 86.67; 40.5) 2.14] 93.84) 40.8} 2.30; 92.97) 39.9 2.33 
-| 76.95} 40.5) 1.90) 86. 71] 40.9) 2 63.36] 39.6) 1.60} 88.56) 41.0) 2.16) 94.25) 40.8] 2.31) 93.30) 39.7) 2.35 
| 78.5 40.7) 1.93) 88.99) 41.2) 2 64.39} 39.5) 1.63) 88.15) 41.0) 215] 97.88) 41 3) 2.37) 99.47) 40.6, 2.45 
81.95! 4161 1.97, 9415! 42.6) 2. 65.11] 39.7) 1.64) 88.78! 41.1! 2.16] 99.961 42.0) 2.38) 103.32) 42.1! 2.46 
| 
Motor vehicles, bodies, Truck and bus bodies | Trailers (truckand | Aircraft and parts é Aircraft | Aircraft engines and 
parts, and accessories | automobile) parts 
| | | | | | 
1954: $39.73) 40.6) $2. 21) $75.98) 40.2) $1.89) $75.81) 39.9) $1.90) $85. a7! 40.9} $2.08} $85.07) 40.9) $2.08) $85.06 40.7) $2.09 
1955: 87; 42.8) 231) 81.77) 41.3) 1.98) 84.44) 41.8) 2.02) 89.62) 41.3) 2.17] 89.62) 41.3) 2.17) 88.97) 41.0) 2.17 
99.54) 42.0) 2.37/ 79. 39) 40.3) 1. 86.31; 41.9) 2.06) 91.30) 41.5; 2.20) 90.23) 41.2) 2.19) 91.69) 413) 2.22 
105.88) 44.3) 2.39) 79.40) 40.1) 1. 89.25; 42.5) 2.10) 91.52) 41.6) 2.20) 90.45) 41.3) 2.19) 92.57) 41.7] 2.22 
99.17) 42.2) 2.35] 76.24) 38.9) 1. 86.74) 41.5) 2.09) 93.26; 42.2) 2.21) 91.54) 41.8) 2.19] 96.73) 42.8) 2.26 
1956: 91.77} 39. 9| 2.30} 79.00) 40.1) 1. 81.39) 39.7) 2.05) 92. 82} 42.0) 2.21] 91.32] 41.7| 219) 96.08) 42 7| 2.25 
88.09, 38.3) 2.30) 80.78] 40.8 1. 83.03} 40.5) 2.05] 92.82) 42.0) 2.21] 91.74) 41.7) 2.20) 94.55 42.4) 2.23 
90.23; 39.4) 2.29) 80.78} 40.8) 1. 84.25) 40.7| 2.07] 92.57) 41.7) 2.22] 91.94) 41.6) 221) 92.99) 41.7) 2.23 
91.54) 39.8} 2.30) 80.78) 40.8) 1. 82.00} 40.0) 2.05) 93.83) 41.7) 2.25 4.02 41.6) 2.26) 92.35) 41 6| 2. 22 
86.02; 37.4) 230) 81.20) 40.0) 2 84.65} 40.5; 2.00) 94.47] 41.8) 226) 94.43] 41.6) 227) 93.18) 41.6) 2.24 
88.77} 38.1) 2.33) 82.22} 40.5) 2. 82.19) 39.9] 2.06) 94.66) 41.7| 2.27) 93.75] 41.3) 2.27) 94 89 41.8| 2.27 
93.77; 39.9} 2.35) 80.60 39. 9| 2 81.39} 39.7| 2.05} 95.95) 41.9) 2.29) 95.49) 41.7) 2.29) 96.22) 42.2) 2.28 
93.85] 39.6] 2.37} 83.44) 40.9] 2.04) 82.62] 40.3) 2.05] 97.06] 42.2] 230] 96.60, 42.0] 2.30! 97.55; 42.6) 2.29 
100. 94| 7] 2.48 81.80) 40: 1} - 84.00} 40.0) 2.10) 97.71] 42.3) 2.31) 96.40) 42.0) 2.30, 99.76) 43.0) 2.32 
104.665 42.2' 2.48 83.63) 40.4) 2 84.85) 40.6! 2.09) 97.71) 42.3] 2.31) 97.02) 42.0] 231) 99.56) 43.1] 2.31 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 






































































































































































































































See footnotes at end of table. 














Manufacturing—Continued 
Transportation equipment—Continued 
Aircraft propellersand| Other aircraft parts | Ship and boat build- Shipbutiding and Boatbuilding and s 
Year and Month parts and equipment ing and repairing ¢ repatring repairing Railroad equipment ¢ 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg 
wkly. | wkly. | brly. | wkly. | wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings 
1954: Average_...... $82.76) 39.6) $2.09) $85.70) 41.2) $2.08) $80.50) 38.7) $2.08) $82.39) 38.5) $2.14) $71.15) 40.2) $1.77 $82. 26| 38.8; $2.12 
1955: Average. .....- 90. 41.4) 218) 90.49 41.7 2.17) 83.53 39.4 2.12) 86.41 39.1} 221) 70.12) 40.3 1.74) 90.68 40.3 2. 25 
October.......| 98 34 43.9 2.24) 94.79 42.7 2.22; 84.24 39.0| 216 7. 08) 38.7' 2.25) 71.33; 40.3 1.77 91. 54] 39.8; 2.30 
November....| 101. 47 45.5 2.23) 95.00 42.6 223) 82.73 38.3) 2.16) 85.65 37.9 2.26; 70.09 39.6 1.7 93.67; 40.2 2.33 
December 95. 40 42.4 2.25; 96.10 42.9 2.24) 86.15 39.7 217) 8&9 67 39.51 227) 71.10 40.4 1. 76; 96. 41) 41.2 2.34 
1956: January. 92. 77 41.6 2.23) 95. 18) 42.3 225) 84.63 39.0 2.17) 87.85 38. 7| 2.27; 71.15; 40.2 1.77} 94.77) 40.5 2.34 
February .....- 92. 38 41.8 2.21; 95. 20 42.5 2.24; 85. 28 39.3 2.17) 89.31 39.0, 2.29) 71.10) 40.4 1.7 94.13) 40.4 2.33 
March 91.91 41.4 2.22) 94.33 42.3 2.23) 86. 68 39.4 2.20; 90.09 39. 0} 2.31) 73.21; 40.9 1.79) 95. 53| 41.0 2.33 
April v5. 44 41.9 2. 95. 82 42.4 2.26) 87.16 39.8 2.19) 90. 46 39.5 2.20; 74.03) 40.9 1.81) 95.88) 40.8 2. 35 
May. | 95.42] 426] 224) 97.38) 429) 227] 88.26} 40.3] 219} 9200] 40.0| 230) 74.70] 41.5] 1.80) 94.54) 40.4) 234 
June |} (4 92 42.0 2.26; 99 36) 43.2 2.30} 89 02 401 2.22; 92.40 40.0 231} 73.31 40.5 1.81! 95 27| 40.2 2. 37 
July 97.13 42.6 2.28) 96.87 42.3 2.29) 88.80 40.0 2.22; 91.83 40.1 2.29) 72. 50) 39.4; 1.84) 97.17 41.0; 2.37 
August : 96.50) 42.7] 2.26] 98.21] 42.7] 230) 90.17} 39.8} 2.26] 92.234] 39.8} 232] 75.79] 40.1] 1.89] 89.71! 38.5! 2.33 
September.....| 98. 27 43.1 2.28) 99.72 42.8 2.33) 90.35 39.8 2.27} 93.77 39. 9} 2.35) 73. 87 39.5) 1.87) 97.68 40.7' 2.40 
October........| 97.81 42.9 2.28) 99.49 42.7 2.33) 90.74 39.8 2.23; 93. 53 39. 8) 2. 35) 75.60) 40.0 1. 89 7.20; 40.5 2. 40 
| 
Transportation equipment—Continued Instruments and related products 
Total: Instruments | Laboratory, scien- | Mechanical measur- 
Locomotives and parte eater street, Cet Sees and related prod- tific, andengineer- | ing and controlling 
quip ucts inginstruments | instruments 
1954: Average._...-- $84.16) 39.7; $2.12| $31.20 38.3) $212) $71.94! 39.1] $1.84] $73.20/ 40.0/ $1.83] $83.20! 40.0! $2.08| $74.40/ 40.0! $1.86 
1955: Average....--. 94.69, 41.9 226] 87.81) 39.2] 224) 77.83] 41.4) 1.88] 77.93] 40.8) 1.91] 88.99) 41.2) 216, 79.15) 40.8] 1.94 
October...... 94.81) 41.4) 2.29) 80.01) 38.7 2.30) 83. 85) 43.0 1.95} 80.32) 41.4! 1.94) 89.62) 41.3 2.17} 81.77) 41.3 1.98 
November....| 97. 67 42.1) 2.32 91. 03} 38. 9) 2.34) 81.18 42.5 1.91 80. 51] 41.5 1.94; 90.25) 41.4) 218) 81.99) 41 2| 1.99 
December. -- 98. 18) 42. 5) 2.31) 95.11 40.3 2.36) 7 921 40.7 1.89) 80. 73) 41 4) 1.95} 91.10 41.6 2.19) 83.40) 41.7) 2.00 
1986: January...... 99.49) 427) 233] 91.03) 38.9) 234] 77.55} 40.61 1.91] 79 97] 40.8} 1.96) 91.52} 41.6] 2.20] 82.60) 41.3) 200 
7 2. 9) 2. 31) 90. 48) 38.5 2.35) 77. 33| 40.3 1.92} 80. 36) 41.0) 1.96; 91.74 41.7; 2.20) 82.60) 41.3) 2.00 
43.6, 2.30; 92.28) 39.1 2.36) 78.53) 40.9) 1.92) 80.38) 40.8) 1.97] 92.80) 41.8) 2.22) 82.82) 41.0) 2.02 
42.9 2.33) 9275) 39.3) 236 7 55} 40.7) 1.93) 81.38) 41.1) 1.98} 93.91) 42.3) 2.22) 84.45, 41.6) 203 
43.2 2.33) 90. 24 38.4 2.35] 77.59) 40.2 1.93) 81. i) 40.8) 1.99] 93.91 42.3 2.22; 83.84 41.3) 203 
43.2} 2.38] 89.30| 38. 0} 235! 80.20] 40.3) 1.99] 80.791 406) 1.9 92.99 41.7] 223) 8262) 405] 208 
; 42.8) 2.36) 93.38} 39.4) 237] 78.00) 40.0) 1.95) 81.41] 40.5) 2.01) 95.40, 424) 225) 81.80) 40.1) 204 
August...-.-- 94.89] 40.9] 2.32] 85.88] 36.7] 234) 77.60) 40.0] 1.94] 82.21 40.7) 2.02) 96.02} 42.3) 227) 82.01] 40.2) 204 
September..-..-.| 100. 86) 22; 2 39) 94. 95 39.4) 2. 41) 79. 15 40.8 1.94) 83.64 41.0 2.04) 98.01 42.8 2.20) 85.49 41.1 2. 08 
ee | 97. 82) 4.1; 2 38) 96. 80) 40.0) 2.42) 79. 10) 41.2 1.92} &4. 05) 41.0) 2. 05) ws 44) 2. 8 2.30; 85.49 41.1 2.08 
| 
Instruments and related products—Continued | Miscellaneous manu- 
| facturing industries 
| s cal, os 7 | Total: Miscell ne 
Optical instruments poy Me paren. Ophthalmic goods | Photographic appa- | Watches and clocks | 3 oS ae 
= ments | dustries 
1954: Average......- | $75.58) 40.4) $1.87] $56.80] 40.0] $1.67] $58.95] 39.3] $1.50) $80.50] 40.7] $1.98] $64.52; 39.1] $1.65] $64.24] 30.91 $1.01 
1955: Average....... | 78. 36 40.6; 1.93) 69.02 40. 6) 1.70) 62.52 40.6 1.54) 85.49 41.1 2.08) 69.20 40.0} 1.73) 67.40) 40.6 1. 66 
October. _-.._. | 79.35} 40.9) 1.94) 71.51] 41.1! 1.74] 66.36] 42.0] 1.58) 8860] 41.4] 214) 73.46] 41.5] 1.77] 69.38) 41.3) 1.68 
November_...| 81.79) 4) 1| 1.99) 70. 86) 41.2 1.72] 66.68) 42.2 1, 58; 89. 45 41 8) 2.14) 73.69 41.4) L.78| 69. 46 41.1 1. 69 
December. ._-. 81.99 41.2; 1.99) 70.69) 41.1 1.72} 66. 52 42.1 1. 58| 89. 44 41.6) 215) 71.56 40.2) 1.78) 70.04 41.2 1.7 
1956: January ....... } 81.81 40.7 2.01; 70. 58) 40.8 1.73; 62. 40) 40.0 1.56; 89.40 41.2) 2.17) 70.17 39. 2) 1.79) 69. 66 40. 4 1.72 
February-.....- 81. 20 40.4 2.01} 70.99 40.8 1.7 64. 53 41.1 1. 57; 89.40 41.2} 2.17) 70.13) 39.4 1.78 69.43 40. 6 1.71 
March... 80. 80) 40.2 2.01; 70.47 40.5 1.74, 65.35) 41.1 1.59} 88.54 40.8) 2.17) 69.03 39. 0} 1.77) 69. 89) 40.4 1. 73 
April... 82. 62 40.9 2.02} 70. $2 40.7 1.7 65.19 41.0 1. 59} 89. 82 41.2) 2.18) 69.60 39.1) 1.78) 70.47) 405 1.74 
| eres 82.41 40.2 2.05; 70. 53 40.3 1.7. 64.96) 40.6 1.60} 89. 60 41.1) 2.18) 60.09) 38.6 1.79} 69.95) 40.2 1.74 
ES 82.00 40.0 2.05) 70.00) 40.0 1.75} 66.26, 409 1.62} 89.84 41.4 2. 17} 69.87; 38.6 1.81! 69.77 40.1) 1.74 
MR cccocngncn | 83.02} 40.3} 206) 70.75) 40.2) 1.76) 64.80) 40.0] 1.62) 91.62} 40.9) 224) 70.05) 38.7; 1.81; 68.90 39.6) 1.74 
Ss 84.05) 40 3| 2.06) 71.51 40.4 1.77| 63.28} 39.8 1.50) 92.29) 41.2) 2.24) 72.25 39.7 1.82) 69.95 40.2) 1.74 
September.....| 84.25) 40.7) 207) 72.50) 40.5) 1.79) 64.40! 40.0) 1.61] 93.34] 41.3) 226) 72.47] 39.6) 1.83) 70.53) 40.3) 1.75 
October........ M4. 25) 40. 7 2.07|- 71. 86) 39.7 181) 64 24) 39. 9) 1.61) 93. 79) 41. 5) 2.26) 73.38) 40.1 1. 83) 72, 22 40.8 1.77 
| Jewelry, silverware, Siloerware and plated | Musical instruments! Toys and sporting Games, toys, dolls 
| and plated ware ¢ Jewelry and findings ware and parts goods ¢ red children’s ve- 
| | hicles 
1954: Average. ...... $68.15 41.3] $1. 65) $65. 00 41.4) $1. 57| $73. 98 41.1) $1.80) $72.14 40.3) $1.79) $58.74 38.9) $1 51] $58. 82 38. 7} 
1955; | 42.0 1.70} 67.04 41.9 1.60) 79.95) 42.3 1.89} 75. 07) 40.8 1.84) 60.52 39.3 1.54) 60. 28 39 4| 
43.6 1.75) 71.01 43.3 1.64) 87.96) 44.2 1.99} 79. 80! 2.0 1.90} 62.58 40. 9) 1.53) 64.11 41 9| 
43.3 1.7 69. 76) 428 1.63 7. 27 44.3 1.97) 78. 96) 2.0 1.88} 62.33 30.7) 1 57; 62.09; 39.8 
43.3 1.73} 71.01 43.3 1.64; 84.20 43.4 1.94] 79.19) 41.9 1.89) 61.15 39.2) 1.56) 59.52) 38 4| 
1956: 42.1 1.71} 68.10 42.3 1.61} 80.06 41.7 1.92) 77.27 41.1 1.88} 61.78) 39.1) 1.58) 60 67| 38. 4) 
42.2) 1.71) 68.10) 42.3) 1.61) 81.90] 42.0) 1.95) 77.83) 41.4) 1.88} 62.65) 39.4) 1.59} 6201! 39.0] 
41.8) 1.74) 68.88 42.0 1.64) 80.73 41.4 1.95) 79.65) 41.7 1.91} 62.56 39.1 1.60) 61 37] 38. 6 
41.5) 1.75) 69.39 41.8 1. 66) 79.95 41.0 1.95) 78.91 41.1 1.92) 61.85 38.9) 1.59) 61.85) 38.9 
41.2; 1.77) 70.30) 41.6) 1.69) 78.78) 40.4) 1.95) 78.34) 40.8} 1.92) 60.99 38. 6) 1.58} 61.30) 38.8) 
40.8) 1.7 68. 39 41.2 1.66} 77.39 40.1 1.93) 77.76 40.5 1.92) 61.78 39.1); 1.58) 61.86 39. 4} 
. 48 39. 7| 1.75} 65.01 39.4 1.65) 81.20 40.6 2.00) 79.37 40.7 1.95) 61.69 38.8) 1. 59) 61. 23 39. 0) 
August........ 72. 34 41.1) 1.76] 67.32 40.8 1.65) 84.02 41.8 2.01) 80. 16} 40.9 1.96; 62.49 39.3) 1.59} 61.86) 39.4 
September.....| 74. 40 41.8 1.7! 68. 39 41.2 1. 66 7.7. 43.0 204; 82.80 41.4 2.00; 62.56 39.1 1. 60} 61.15 38. 7) 
October........| 76. 68 42.6 1.80! 71.49 42.3 1.69 89.63 43.3 2.07) 84.00 42.0 2.00) 64.96) 40.1 1.62} 64.72) 40.2) 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 



















































































































































































Manufacturing—Continued Transportation and 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued public utilities 
Sporting and athletic} Pens, pencils, other Costume jewelry, Fabricated plastic | Other manufacturing 
Year and month goods office supplies buttons, notions _ products industries Class I railroads ¢ 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Ave. Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.! hriy. | wkly. | | wkly. | | brly. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly. | brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours} earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings ings | _ _ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
1954: Average....__. $59. 04 39.1) $1.51) $61.05 40.7| $1.80) $57.23, 39.2 $1.46, “$67. 87 40.4) $1. 68) $66. 47 39.8) $1.67) $78.74; 40.8) $1.93 
1955: Average. ...... 60. 92 39.3 1. 55) 62. 88 41. 1) 1.53) 60.15) 40.1; 1.50) 72.80 41. 6) 1.7 70. 30 40. 4) 1.74) 81.7 41.9 1.95 
ber. ...... 60. 21 39.1 1.4) 6.06 40.8 1.57) 61.81) 40.4 1. 53} 75. 23| 42.5 1.77; 71.05) 40. 6; 1.75; 81.58) 41.2 1,98 
November. _. 62.57, 39.6 1.58} 65.10, 41.2) 1.58) 63 18} 40.5) 1.56) 74.16) 41.9) 1.77) 72.16) 41 9) 1.76, 84.35) 42.6 1.98 
December-__-- 63. 83 40.4 1.58) 65.16 41.5 1.57) 63.86, 41.2) 1.55; 73.81) 41.7 1.77] 73.98 41.1 1.80, 82.12) 41.9 1. 96 
1956: January.......| 63.04 39.9 1.58} 62.31 40.2; 1.55) 63.02 40.45 1.56, 72.62 40.8) 1.78) 73. 93) 40.4) 1.83) 86.7 41.3 2.10 
February--..-- 63. 44 39.9 1.59) 64.68 41.2 1.57} 62.71) 40.2 1. 56} 72. 39, 9 1.77) 73.89) 40.6; 1.82 89.89 42.4 2.12 
Sas 6&4. 08 39.8 1.61) 65. 67 41.3 1.59) 62.25 39.4; 1.58) 73.87) 41.5 1.78) 73.38, 40.1) 1.8 7 78 41.8) 2.10 
[See 62.40 39.0 1.60) 65.85 40.9 1.61) 63.60) 39.5 161 74.88 41.6 1.80 75.11) 40.6 1.85 8651) 410) 211 
Sl adonwsawes 60.90, 38.3 1.59 66.17) 41.1 1 61) 63.67) 39.3, 1.62 74.16) 41.2) 1.80) 7456) 40.3) 185 88 41; 423) 2.09 
61.76 38.6 1.60) 67.2% 41.0 1.64) 61.62) 39.0 1.58! 7 21| 41.0) 1.81) 74.77/ 40.2) 1.86 87 78 4! 6| 2.11 
ul 61. 82 38.4 1.61) 65.93 40. 2) 1. 64) 60.13 38.3 1.57, 74.21; 41.0 1.81) 73.87) 39.5 1.87, 85.67; 40.6 211 
63.90, 39.2) 1. 63) 66. O1| 41.0) 1.61) 59.7 38.3 1.56 75.58 41.3 1.83) 74.56 40.3) 1.85 8883 42.5 2.09 
65.11} 39.7) 1.64 65.69 40.3 1.63) 60.61 39.1 1.55 78.73 42.1 1.87, 74.59 40.1 1.86 87.10 40.7 2.14 
65.04 39.9 1.63 67.73 41.3 1.64 63.27 39.3 1.61 78.54 42.0 1.87 74.37 40.2 1.85 .. . eke. oe 
Transportation and public utilities—Continued 
| Communication Other public utilities 
Loca] railways and | | Line construction, } 
bus lines Telephone‘ Switchboard opera- installation, and Telegraph | Total: Gas and 
ting employees * maintenance em- electric utilities 
ployees’ | 
j _—— { ———__ -—__—___— __ _ —_— ————_— 
$3.2) $1.81 $68.46) 38.9 $1.76, $56.61) 37.0) $1.53| $07.61) 43.0) $2.27) $74.13) 41.6) $1.83 $83. 43} 41.3) $2.02 
43.1; 1.87, 72.07) 39.6 1.82) 59.72) 37.8 1.58} 101.85) 43.9| 2.32) 78.54 42.0 1.87) 86.52) 41.2 210 
42.4 1.90 73.42 39.9 1.84) 60.86 37.8 1.61) 103.92) 44.6 2.33, 79.34 42.2 1.88 89.02) 41.6) 214 
429 1.90 75.58 40. 2 1.88) 65.18 38.8 1 105.23; 444) 237) 78.35 41.9) 1.87, 89.231 41.5 2.15 
43.7; 1.90, 73.84 39.7) 1.86) 59.68) 37.3) 1.60) 105.28) 44 8| 2.35) 78.96) 42.0, 1.88) 89 01 41.4 2.15 
42.5 1.92 7323 30.4 1.86, 59.41) 36.9 1 61| 102.93; 438) 235) 78. 40) 41.7; 1.88) 89.42) 41.4 2.16 
42.8 1.93 71.94 39.1 1.84) 59.20) 37.0 1.60} 99.33) 43.0) 231) 78.21] 41.6) 1.88 88.37) 41.1 2.15 
42.9) 1.94 71.94) 30.1) 1.84) 59.15) 37.2) 1.59] 98. 87, 428) 231) 78.81) 41.7) 189 8919) 411) 217 
42.7; 1.95) 72.34 39.1 1.85} 59. 36) 7.1 1.60) 100.25) 43.4 2.31) 79.38, 42.0 1.89 9045) 413) 219 
43.5) 1.95, 7215; 39.0; 1.85] 59.20, 37.0| 1.60] 100.22) 43.2} 232] 80.94 426, 1.90 90.42) 411) 220 
43.8, 1.96) 73.10) 39 3) 1.86) 60.75 37. 5) 1.62) 100. 46 43.3} 2.32) 85.87) 2.3 2.03 91.69 41.3! 2.22 
43.35 1.98 74.21 39.9) 1.86 61.34 38.1) #1 61 102.75, 44.1) 233 85.24 42.2 2.02 92.32 41.4 2. 23 
gust 30) 43.3 1.97 72. 89) 39.4) 1.85 60.16) 7.6 1. 60} 100 25; 443.4) 231) 86.28 42.5 2.03 91.88 41.2 223 
September....! 85.14 43.0| 198 74 21) 39.9 1.86 61.34 38.1 1.61) 102.08; 44.0 2.32, 85.26 42.0 2.03 92.74 41.4 2.24 
October... .... 85.70' 43.5! 1.97, 73.66' 39.6! 1.86) 61.18! 38.0) 1.61) 100.22) 43.2) 2.32, 85.26 420 203 9243 40.9 2.26 
| Transportation and public utilitiles—Continued Wholesale and retail trade 
Other public See Retail trade 
‘ | | A 
Electric light and | Gas utilities ‘Electric a ee ee | oe 
power utilities | | utilities combinel | ‘ne places) | 
’ 41.3) $205) $79.13, 41.0) $1.93 $8425) 41.5) $2 03) $73.93) 40.4) $1.83) $56.70; 39.1) $1.45 $40.71, 35.4) $1.15 
q 41.2 214, 8262 40. 9| 2.02| 87.47 41.5 211) 77.55 40.6 1.91; 58.50, 39.0 1.50 41.65 35.3 1.18 
90. 41.5) 217) 8549) 41.5) 206 90.49 41.7 2 17) 78. 96 40.7 1.94) 58. 38.8 1.52) 41.7 34.8 1.20 
. 41.5 2 18) 85.70) 41.6) 2. 06, 89. 62 41.3 217 78.96 40.7 1.94 58.67, 38.6 1.52, 40.71 34.5 1.18 
00. 67 41.4) 219) 85.28 41.4 2.06, 89.84 41.4 2.17; 79.56 40.8 1.95) 58.71; 39.4 1.49) 43 04 37.1; 1.16 
91.08 41.45 220 84.05) 41 0| 205) 90.49 41.6 218 79.58 40.6 1.96, 50.44 38.6 1.54) 43.05 35. 0 1. 23 
90. 64 41.2; 220) 83.03) 40.7) 204 90.03 41.3 218) 78.99 40.3 1.96, 59.29 38.5) 1.54) 42 58 349 1.22 
91.72 41.5 2.21) 83.22) 40.4) 2 06) 90. 61 41.0 2.21; 80.00 40.2 1.99 59.145 384 1.54) 4211 34.8) 1.21 
92. 57 41.7 2.22) 8 03 40.4 2.08 92.96 41.5 2.24, 80.80 40.2 2.01 59.90 338.4 1.56 42 0 346 1.24 
91. 91 41. 4) 2.22) 85.26 40.6 210 92 48 41.1 2.25, 81.00 40.3 201, 50.75 38.3 1.56, 42 66 34.4 1.24 
93.18 41 6| 2.24, 86.28) 40.7 2.12) 93.56 41.4 2.26) 81.41 40.3 2.02) 61.15 38.7 1.58 44.10 35.0 1. 26 
94. 69 41.9 2.26 86.48 40.6 2.13) 93.56 41.4 2.26) 82.22 40.5 2.03) 62.17 39.1 1.59 44.7 35.5 1.26 
Augus' 94. 24 41.7 2. = 86. 28 40.7) 212; 92.62 40.8 2.27; 81.41 40.3 2.02} 61.78 39.1 1.58 44.50 35.6 1. 25 
September_....| 94.21 41.5 2.27) 88.99 41.2) 2 16) 94.16 41.3 2.28 82.82 40.6 2.04) 61.22 38.5 1.59 43.97 34.9 1. 26 
October. _..... 94. 81 41.4) 2. 29) 89.62) 41.3) 2.17) 92.00) 40.0) 2.30) 82.22) 40.5) 2.03) 60.74) 38.2 1.59; 43.25 34.6) 1.25 
Wholesale and retail trade—Continued 
Retail trade—Continued 
Department stores Food and liquor Automotive and Appare! and acces- Other retail trade _ 
— mail- stores accessories dealers sories stores Furniture and ap- |Lumber and hardware 
pliance stores supply stores 
36.3; $1.28) $60.83; 38.5) $1.58) $74.42; 44.3) 1. 68) $46. 51 35.5) $1.31) $63. 72) ~ 42.2) ~ $1.51] $67 24) 43 7 “$1. 8% 
36.0/ 1.32) 61.72| 38.1) 1.62 79.64, 440 1.81] 46.82) 35.2} 1.33) 6694) 42 1} 1.89] 69.82) 431; 1.62 
35.65 1.34) 6248) 38.1 1.64, 79.10, 43.7) 1.81) 46.50) 347 1.34) 68.72) 41.9, 1.64) 71.71 43.2 1.66 
35.3 1.31| 62.37 37.8 1.65, 79.53) 43.7) 1.82) 4650 34.7 1,34) 68.72, 41.9) 1.64) 70.29 42.6 1.65 
38.5 1.31) 6216; 37.9 1.64) 79.64 440 1.81) 48.87) 36.2 1.35) 71.38} 43.0} 1.66] 70.46) 42 7| 1.65 
35.4 1.36) 61.92) 37.3 1. 66) 79. 10) 43.7, 1.81) 47.06) 34.6 1.36) 67.39) 41.6 1.62} 69.72) 42.0 1. 66 
35.6) 1.35) 61.92) 37.3 1.66} 78.92) 43.6) 1.81) 46.15) 34.7 1.33) 66.56) 41.6 1.60) 60.55) 419 1. 66 
35. 5 1.34) 61.92) 37.3 1. 66; 80. 18 43. 8| 1.83) 45.09; 33.9 1.33) 67.62) 420) 1.61) 70.56 420) 1.68 
35.3) 1.37) 62.50) 37.2) 1.68) 81.03) 43.8) 1.85) 46.17) 342) 1.35) 67.78) 42.1 1.61) 71.46) 423 1. 69 
35.2} 1.37) 62.87) 37.2 1.69 81.10) 43. $ 1.8 44.9) 34.3 1.37) 69.37) 423 1.84] 7285 426) 1.71 
35. 6 1.40) 64.39 38.1 1.69, 83.03) 43.7 1.90, 48.16 #.9) 1.38) 69.89) 421 186) 74.13) 43 1} 1.72 
36.0 1.39) 65.62 38.6 1.70; 83.41) 43. 9| 1.90 48.36 35.3 1.37| 69.97 41.9 1.67) 74.30; 43.2 1.72 
35. 9 1.39) 64.73) 38.3 1.69) 82.16, 43.7) 1.88 48.28) 35.5 1.36) 69.55) 41.9 1.66) 74.56) 43.1 1.73 
35.5) L 40) 64.30; 37.6 1.71) 81.97) 43. 6) 1.88) 48.16) 34.4 1.40, 69.97) 41.9 1.67] 74.65) 42.9) 1.74 
35.3 1.39 63.98 37.2 1.72 81.22 43.9 1.85 47.82 34.4 1.39 70.22 41.8 1.68) 75.33 42.8! 1.76 
































Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 



























































Finance, insurance, and rea! estate * Service and miscellaneous 
Barks and/ Security Persona! services Motion 
trust dealers Insurance picture 
com panies | and carriers Hotels, year-round * production 
Year and month | exchanges Laundries Cleaning and dyeing and distri- 
} plants bution § 
Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg Avg. Avg Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wkly. wkly wkly. | wkly brily. | wkly wkly. | brly wkly. | wkly. | brly. wkly. 
earnings earnings earnings ‘earnings; hours jearningsjearnings| hours (carningsjearnings) hours earnings 
3056; Averags.............<-- $57.39 5. 02 $70.08 | $40.13 41.8 | $0.96 | $40.10 40.1 | $1.00 | $47.12 39.6) $1.19 $88.99 
eee 59. 28 102. 13 73.29 41.09 41.5 9 40.70 40.3 1.01 47.40 39.5 1.20 94 89 
- eae 60. 25 99. 60 73. 95 41. 50 41.5 1.00 41.01 40.6 1.01 48. 24 40.2 1.20 93. 98 
November._........... 60. 49 96. 61 73.84 41.60 41.6 1.00 41.11 40.3 1.02 47.40 39.5 1.20 95. 12 
December... .........-. 60. 83 99. 24 74.94 42.02 41.6 1.01 41.31 49.5 1.02 47. 92 39.6 1.21 94. 61 
ees 61.72 99.09 75.78 41. 61 41.2 1.01 41. 51 40.3 1.03 47.34 38.8 1.22 93. 21 
> ae 61. 61 97. 51 75. 62 41.41 41.0 1.01 40.90 40.1 1.02 47.21 38.7 1.22 86. 55 
Sd nicini tetas tasuelitinind 61.75 98. 83 76. 20 41.20 41.2 1.00 41.7 #1 10 47.97 39.0 1.23 87.49 
(Si TS es 61. 89 103. 78 76. 52 41.71 41.3 1.01 42.12 40.5 1.04 49. 88 39.9 1,25 92. 94 
_ ae 61. 51 100. 53 77.08 42.02! 40.8 1.6 42.54 409 1.04 61.91 41.2 1. 26 93. 46 
aR: Se 61. 53 98.19 77.39 42.43 40.8 1.04 42.95 40.9 1.05 51. 69 40.7 1.27 89. 50 
Le 62. 11 94. 7! 78. 32 42.23 41.0 1.03 42. 42 40.4 1.05 49.90 39.6 1. 26 90. 2. 
ere 61.79 96. 23 77.77 42. 43 40.8 1.04 43. 90 39.9 1.05 48. 39 38.1 1.27 | 92.02 
September...........-- 61. 93 94. 07 78. 10 42.22 40.6 1.04 42. 61 40.2 | 1.06 50.94 / 39.8) 1.23 92. 96 
I wscitsheccterchivasensenal | 62. 50 92.01 77. 98 42.64 | 41.0 1.04 42.61 40.2 | 1.06 50. 94 | 39.8 | 1.28 90. 84 




















1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to pro- 
duction and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working 
supervisors. 

ata for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

1 See footnote 2, table A-2. 

§ See footnote 3, table A-2. 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

§ Figures for class | railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M -300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pay 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (1C 
Group 1). Beginning with January 1956, class | railroads include only 
those hav’ annual operating revenues of $3,000,000 or more. his class 
formerly included al! railroads having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 


or more. 
* Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 


switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1955 such employees made up 4! percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

Data relate to employees in such occupations In the telephone industry as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1955 such employees 
made up 26 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees tn 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

* Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not evail- 


able. 
* Money ~ only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 


tNew series; beginning with January 1956, data are not comparable with 
those for earlier years 

SEE footnote 1, p. 92. 

Note.—Information on concepts, methodology, ete., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
agricultura! Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ! 
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! These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as measured by the 
Bureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 the period. 


3 Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 92. 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufactur- 
ing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars! 
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earnings 
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| } earnings 
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| 1955: October......-.....| $78. 
y oie 3 150.2 


148.3 | $64.70 | $56.31 
65.49 | 56.95 
65.64 | 57 


August 
September... 
October? 




















1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for 
which the worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends, 
of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as 
on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, therefore, 
been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no depend- 
ents; (2) A worker with 3 dependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 

The computations of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross 
average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The 

rimary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes 

disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. 


3 Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 92. 


Note.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
contained in a technical note on the Calculation and Uses 
of the Net Spendable Earnings Series (Revised May 1954), 
which is available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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TABLE C4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries ! 
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! Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing, Monthly Labor Review, May 10% 
st time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding reprint Serial No. R. 2020. 

overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays. 2 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period 
These data are based on the —, of adjustment factors to gross average ? Preliminary. 

hourly earnings, as described in Eliminating Premium Overtime From SEE footnote 1, p. 92 


TABLE C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 
(1947-49 = 100] 
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| Apt. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | 








07.4 | 108.1 | 112.3 | 112.6 | 113.7 

Mining division B41] 85. E 7| 88] 80. .9| 820/ 829) 90.3) 81.6 
Contract construction division 59.8 | 150.9 | 154.4 | 154. 0) .0| 112.0 | 124.3 | 128.2 | 140.8 | 
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geregate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the 3 Preliminary 
1 sth of the month and do not represent totals forthe month. For mining and 4 Includes ay the divisions shown. 
manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For SEE footnote 1, p. 92 
contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. 
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TABLE C-6: Gross average weekly hours and average overtime hours of production workers in manu- 
facturing, by major industry group ' 
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Durable goods—Continued 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 
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1 Covers premium overtime hours of production and related workers during and holiday hours are included only if premium wage rates were paid. Hours 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Overtime hours are for which only shift differential, hazard, incentive, or other similar types of 
those for which premiums were paid because the hours were in exceas of the premiums were paid are excluded. These data are not available prior to 
number of hours of either the straight-time workday or workweek. Weekend 1956. 4 Preliminary. 





D: CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 


D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: All items and major groups of items 
[1947-49= 100} 
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1 The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of goods For a description of the index, see BLS Bull. 1168, Techniques of Preparing 
and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker families. Major BLS Statistical Series, Ch. 9. 
Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for the United Historica] tabulations of indexes for the United States city average and for 
States average. 20 individual large cities are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Food, apparel, housing, and their 
subgroups 


[1947-49 = 100] 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 3 Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
3 In addition to subgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals and other miscellaneous foods. 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. Before 1953 food away * Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items, 
from home was represented in the index by food bought to be consumed 5 In addition to yer ey shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
st home, ay of a other homeowner costs. 
Vot available. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—All items 


[1947-49=100] 


indexes for selected dates, by city 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1 


worker families. 
city than in another. 


Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 
prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and cierical- 
They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one 


3 Average of 46 cities. 
3 Indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 months on a 
rotating cycle for the 15 remaining cities. 
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D-4: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49=100] 





Food at home 





Total food * 7 
Total food at home | Cereals and bakery products | Meats, poultry, and fish 
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Food at home—Continued 





Dairy products | Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home ¢ 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. % Average of 46 cities. 
2 See footnote 2 to table D-2. 4 See footnote 3 to table D-2, 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index—Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 





Indexes (1947-49= 100) (unless otherwise specified) 





Commodity | } 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June Apr. | . | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. 
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Corn flakes_. 
Bread_.. - janes 
Soda crackers !_ 
Vanilla cookies 

Meats, poultry, and fish: 
Meats. ._. 

Beef and veal 
Round steak 
Chuck roast 
Rib roast 
Hamburger... 
Veal cutlets 

Pork 
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Bacon, sliced. 
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Lamb, leg- 
Other meats: 
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Luncheon meat ! 
Poultry, frying chickens 
F Rea y-to-cook hiponiiiipeanecsitens i pound. 
ish . 


Fish, fresh or frozen 
Ocean perch, fillet, frozen..-. pound. 
Haddock, fillet, frozen do... 
Salmon, pink 
Tuna fish, chunk !_.6-634-ounce can- -- 

Dairy products: 

Milk, fresh, grocery 

Homogenized, with vitamin D added 
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All fruits and vegetables: | 
Frozen fruits and vegetables !_- 104.1 
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Orange juice concentrate !__ - 8 
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Fresh fruits and vegetables 
Apples 
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Strawberries® ¢ : ae " 
Grapes, seedless* 4 

Watermelons*’ 

Potatoes 

Sweet potatoes 
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Canned fruits and whee ee & 
Orange juice !_._.._......46-ounce can. 
Peaches 
Pineapple 
Fruit cocktail !__..- 
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Baby foods! 444-5 ounces..; 10.0 
Dried fruits and vegetables. .............|..._-- 
35.0 
Dried beans @6....' US 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index—Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods—Continued 





Aver- 
age 


Indexes (1947-49=100) (unless otherwise specified) 





Commodity price, | | 
Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. 
1956 1956 | 1956 ‘thas 1956 





Other foods at home: 
Partially prepared foods: 
Soup, tomato *____...... 
Beans with pork! 
Condiments and sauces: 
Pickles, sweet ! 


Unit | Cents | 
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Beverages... _. 
Coffee... 
Tea bags! 
Cola drink !__._. 
Fats and oils 
Shortening, hydrogenated _ 3pound can..! 
Margarine, colored d_.| 
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Salad dressing. _. 
Peanut butter !__ 
Sugar and sweets _ 
Sugar - 7 
Corn syrup !__ 
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*Priced only in season, 
1 December 1952= 100. 
3 Not available. 

§ May 1953= 100. 
‘January 1953=100, 


Notre.—The United States average retail food prices and 
indexes appearing in Table D-5 are based on prices col- 
lected monthly in 46 cities for use in the calculation of the 
food component of the Consumer Price Index. Average 
retail food prices for each of 20 large cities are published 


§ July 1953= 100. 

* April 1953= 100. 

7 June 1953= 100 

§ Vegetable soup priced from December 1952 through July 1956; tomato 
soup substituted August 1956. 
monthly and are available upon request. Prices for the 
26 medium-size and small cities are not published on an 
individual city basis. Item indexes for the period Decem- 
ber 1952 through April 1955, which were not published in 
the Monthly Labor Review, are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-6: Indexes of wholesale prices,' by major groups 
[1947-49 = 100} 
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1 For a description of the Wholesale Price Index, see BLS Bull. 1168, 1 Preliminary. 
Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series, Ch.10. Historical * Revised. 
tabulations of indexes of wholesale prices are available upon request. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Other chemicals and allied products_ ee 
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Building paper an 
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Other leather products. ... 
Fuel, power, and lighting materials_.....___ 
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Other textile products...--------------2-22..-- 
Hides, skins, leather, and leather products__._____- 


Manmade fiber textile products_. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
(1947-49 = 100] 





Commodity group Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | June 
| 19562} 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1986 | 1956 | 1955 | 1955 | 1950 
| 
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126.6) 126.5) 126 
146.8 146. 6| 

155.2) 154 
145.6, 146. 
135.5| 135. 
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129.1] 129 


118 118 
118 118 
138. 138 
130. 130 
105. 105. 
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126.1} 108.3 
142 4, 108 
148.0) 108 
140.4) 107. 
133.5} 1085. 
131.4] 102. 
26. 5) 106. 
103. 
101 
106 
109 
100. 
(*) 
106. 
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105 
105 
104 
110. 
102 
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! See footnote 1 to table D-6. * Not available. 
1 Preliminary. *Revised. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by economic sectors! 
[1947-49=100] 
1956 1955 1950 
Commodity group es ee a & ou | 
Now| Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July June May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov | June 
- ! | | 
| | I 
eee eee iene ae eee 115.9 /*115.6 | 115.5 | 114.7 | 114.0 | 114.2 114.4 | 113.6 | 112.8 112.4 | 111.9 | 111.3} 111.2] 100.2 
= —S=S>S | s oOOEEES OS™ =—_—_—| —_—— ; ———_—— | |_ 
Crude materials for further processing 94.9) 95.0) 96.7)| 96.4) 950! 05.7) 966/ 95.4) 93.4) 93.3 91.5; 89.9) 89.9 99.5 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs. - 83. 84.4 | 87.2| 86.8] 85.4] 862] 864] 83.4] 80.8| 80.7 | 77.8] 75.8 77.2 95.8 
Crude nonfood materials except fuel. ............ 114.3 | 112.6 | 113.1 | 113.1 | 111.5 | 111.9 | 114.3 | 116.6 | 115.5 | 115.2 | 115.8] 114.9) 1125) 106.2 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for man- | 
CE incuscinxmedehbenotauccensnecnece 113.7 | 111.9 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 110.8 | 111.2 | 113.8 | 116.3 | 115.2 | 114.8 | 115.5 | 114.8 | 112.2] 106.3 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for con- | 
LRA RAR AT Ie | 131.6 | 131.6 | 130.7 | 130.7 | 130.6 | 130.4 | 130.1 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 129.9 | 129.7 | 126.0 | 125.6) 105.7 
CIE aire icaciekinanenes | 116.4 /*116.0 | 111.5 | 110.9 | 110.4 | 110.6 | 111.9 | 112.6 | 113.1 | 112.7 112.4 | 110.1 | 108.2| 102.8 
Crude fuel for manufacturing. 116.2 |*115.8 | 111.3 | 110.7 | 110.2 | 110.5 | 111.7 | 112.3 | 112.6 | 112.2 | 111.9! 109.7 | 107.8) 102.8 
Crude fuel for nonmanufacturing industry... 116.7 \°116.2 111.8 | 111.1 | 110.7 | 110.9 | 1123 | 112.9 113.9 | 113.5 113.2 | 110.7 | 108.7 102.9 
| | | | 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components_| 123.7 |*123.6 | 123.0 | 122.6 | 121.3 | 121.7 | 1222 121.7 | 121.0 | 120.3 | 120.0 | 119.4 | 1191] 101.1 
Intermediate materials and components for 
EE 125.6 125.6 124.2 | 122.6 | 123.1 | 123.4 | 123.1 | 122.6 121.9 | 121.3 | 120.9 | 120.7 | 100.3 
Intermediate materials for food manufacturing | 99.7 | 98.3 96.7 7.3 98.7 | 100.5} 981) 98.1 96.7) 95.3) OF<.8) 949 90.4 
1 materials for nondurable manu- | | 
facturi | 104.7 104.0 | 104.1 | 104.0 | 104.2 | 104.3 | 104.3 | 104.3 | 104.1 | 103.7 | 103.6 94.2 
Setar materials for durable manufac- | } 
_____ aR Sie eae eee } 151.9 150.6 | 146.1 | 147.1 | 147.3 | 147.4 | 146.8 | 145.7 | 145.0 | 144.7 | 144.2] 110.2 
Components for manufacturing. -_.. 7 143.3 | 142.0 | 142.3 | 142.3 | 141.1 | 139.3 | 138.4 | 137.9 | 137.5 | 137.1 | 104.0 
Materials and components for construct’ 3.4 .2 | 132.8 | 131.4 | 131.5 | 131.8 | 132.3 | 131.3 | 130.3 | 129.9 | 129.0 | 128.7) 106.7 
rocessed fuels and lubricants. -...........--.--- 7 | 107.1 7.3 | 107.1 | 106.5 | 106.2 | 106.1 | 105.8 | 106.0 | 106.2 | 105.8 | 104.6 | 104.3 99.5 
fuels and lubricants for manufac- | | | | 
STINE nattlaatergela bahinieciet-sibtausiedonenseniunnon | 105.6 | 9 | 106.0 | 105.7 | 104.9 | 104.6 | 104.5 | 104.4 | 104.8 | 104.9 | 104.5 | 103.1 | 102.7 98.4 
Processed fuels and lubricants for nonmanu- } | | } | 
| aie: 108. 6 .2 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 109.4 | 108.9 | 108.8 | 108.3 | 108.1 | 108.5 | 108.2 | 107.2) 107.0} 101.5 
Containers, nonreturnable._......- 2.3 -1 } 129.3 | 128.5 | 127.9 | 127.9 | 127.9 | 127.1 | 126.8 | 125.5 | 125.1 | 124.1] 1241] 99.6 
Supplies (CG SE eae 2.7 3 | 111.0 | 111.3 | 121.1 | 112.0 | 113.6 | 111.8 | 109.4 | 109.1 | 109.3 | 108.9 | 1084] 99.1 
Supplies for manufacturing 35.1 | 133.6 | 132.7 | 132.2 | 132.1 | 132.0 | 132.4 | 132.1 | 131.3 | 131.1) 131.4] 131.2] 105.4 
Supplies for nonmanufacturing industry..._...| 5 100.7 | 101.7 | 101.6 | 103.0 | 105.5 = 5| 99.2) 99.1; 99.5) 987) 980) 96.4 
Manufactured animal feeds.................- | 68.3} 69.5] 72.4] 733] 77.0] 8&3 5.7| 682| 60.3) 71.2) 69.7! 684! 93.4 
Se ee 3 118.9 | 118.7 | 117.9 | 118.0 | 118.1 118.0 | 117.3 | 116.4 | 115.9 | 115.5 | 115.2 98.0 
| | | } 
Finished goods (goods to users, including raw | | 
eT NE A NRT TS | 116.3 | 115.6 | 115.3 | 114.1 | 114.0 | 114.0 | 113.6 | 112.7 | 112.3 | 112.0 | 111.8] 111.5 | 111.6 99.7 
Consumer finished goods 109.6 | 109.1 | 109.1 | 108.1 | 108.3 | 108.2 | 108.0 | 107.0 | 106.8 | 106.5 | 106.4 | 106.1 | 106.4 98.6 
Consumer foods --.-......- 102.7 |*103.0 103.7 | 101.4 | 102.1 | 102.2 | 101.5 | .1 |} 98.4) 98.0) 980) 983), 99.4 95.7 
Consumer crude foods-................-....- 97.2 | 96.5} 96.7) 91.5 | 199.3 | 100.3 7.6} 921} 96.8| 93.6] 986) 988! 101.8) 81.9 
Consumer processed foods. -..........-....-.- 103.9 | 104.3 | 105.2 | 103.4 | 102.8 | 102.7 | 1024 | 100.5/ 98.9) 99.0) 981 98.4; 992) 983 
Consumer other nondurable_................-- 110.3 |*110.3 | 110.0 | 109.8 | 09.7 | 109.7 | 109.6 | 109.6 | 109.6 | 109.7 | 109.5 | 108.7 | 108.4 | 98.0 
Consumer durable g elas an eidapntstipaala 123.2 | 120.7 | 119.8 | 119.5 | 119.2 | 119.1 | 119.1 | 119.1 | 119.0 | 118.5 | 118.3 | 118.1 | 117.9] 103.5 
Producer finished goods .................-.--.-.- 143.7 |°141.9 | 140.6 | 138.4 | 137.2 | 137.1 | 136.6 | 135.8 | 134.7 | 1341 | 133.3 | 132.9 | 1324) 106.2 
Producer goods for manufacturing industries_-| 148.2 *146.2 | 145.2 | 143.3 | 141.6 | 141.2 | 140.5 | 139.6 | 138.1 | 137.2 | 136.3 | 135.6 | 135.1 | 106.3 
Producer goods for nonmanufacturing indus- | | | | | | | | 
SN ciptiinancitbenCnimepeameneeniencwaed 139.8 *138.3 | 136.7 | 134.9 | 133.5 | 133.7 | 133.3 | 132.6 | 132.0 | 131.6 | 130.8 | 130.7 | 130.1) 106.1 
! For a description of these indexes, see New BLS Economic Sector Indexes 3 Preliminary. 
of Wholesale Prices, Monthly Labor Review, December 1955 (p. 1448). *Revised. 
TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices! for special commodity groupings 
[1947-49=100] 
| 1956 1955 | 1980 
Commodity group | oe = - La a - ons 
| | | | 
| Nov.2} Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov | June 
| 
102.4 | 102.3 | 102.8 | 100.7 | 101.8 | 102.3 | 101.9] 99.4] 99.0] 98.0] 98.0) 98.0| 99.0 | 95.0 
118.4 | 112.5 | 114.3 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 100.7 | 111.7 | 108.6 | 113.1 | 113.7 | 122.3 1126/1120} 924 
prec a metals and metal products..-----2-2-2----| 147.5 9146.3 | 145.7 | 144.4 | 140.5 141.2 | 141.9 | 142.5 | 141.6 | 140.3 | 140.1 | 139.3 | 1385 | 108.3 
RES 172.2 (*172.0 | 171.0 | 167.1 | 163.9 | 163.7 | 162.6 | 161.1 | 158.8 | 158.0 | 157.3 | 152.6 | 151.6 | 109.8 
Machinery and equipment. __--.-.-......--.---.- 147.6 *146.7 | 145.2 | 142.3 | 141.1 | 140.9 | 140.6 | 139.3 | 137.8 | 137.4 | 136.8 | 136.4| 135.7] 106.1 
Agricultura] machinery (including tractors) . ...._- 130.7 |*129.2 | 127.1 | 126.6 | 126.7 | 126.4 | 126.3 | 125.8 | 125.8 | 126.7 | 126.7 126.3 | 126.0, 108.4 
cS eee 137.2 |*136.5 | 134.3 | 133.2 | 132.2 | 131.1 | 131.0 | 130.0 | 129.2 | 129.2 | 129.2] 129.3 | 128.9| 107.5 
Se ee 9.9 | 169.8 | 169.8 | 169.8 | 159.6 | 159.2 | 159.1 | 158.2 | 158.2 | 158.2) 157.0 | 156.0 | 155.8) 114.9 
Building materials__------....-.-------.-----..---- 8 | 131.0 | 131.0 | 131.5 | 130.6 | 130.6 | 130.8 | 131.3 | 130.5 | 120.6 | 129.4 | 128.3 | 128.1 | 107.5 
ire Hig nanchcceunneiensacecneenrccesiuenns 2 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 100.2 100.6 | 100.6 | 98.9 98.7/ 987) 99.0) 99.0) 988) 991] 80.9 
Bynthetic detergents___--- wana eenen-nn2------------ 9 | 97.9) 97.9) 97.9) 97.9) 97.9) OL) OL1) O12) O11) O11 91.1} 91.1) 829 
Refined petroleum products.......-...-..--------.- 8 | 117.6 | 117.7 | 117.7 118.3 | 117.7 | 117.7 | 116.9 | 115.9 | 116.6 | 116.2 | 114.3 | 113.7} 102.1 
East Coast petroleum..-...................- 3 | 116.8 | 116.0 | 116.0 | 115.2 | 113.9 | 113.0 | 112.9 | 112.2 | 114.1] 113.8] 113.0] 110.9} 98.1 
Mid-continent petroleum...................-- .3 | 118.3 | 119.9 | 119.9 | 119.9 | 119.9 | 120.2 | 117.0 | 116.2 | 116.0 | 114.8 | 111.9 | 111.2} 101.8 
Gulf Coast petroleum..................... -2 | 119.1 | 118.0 | 117.5 | 118.6 | 118.6 | 118.6 | 118.6 | 119.4 119.4 | 119.3 | 117.2 | 117.2] 109.7 
Pacific Coast petroleum. B.2 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 115.7 | 118.9 | 116.2 | 116.8 | 119.5 | 114.0 | 117.1 | 117.8 | 117.8) 117.8] 94.1 
Pulp, paper and products, excl. bldg. paper. -6 (°127.8 | 127.6 | 127.7 | 127.4 | 127.2 | 127.0 | 127.1 | 126.6 | 125.2 | 124.6 | 123.3 | 123.0] 95.6 
Bituminous coal, domestic sizes. ----_-----.._..- 3.7 /*122.9 | 116.4 | 114.4 | 111.4 | 109.8 | 107.9 | 107.1 | 114.0 | 116.6 | 116.7 | 116.3 | 116.0} 106.8 
Lumber and wood products, excl. millwork . .5 | 121.1 | 122.9 | 124.6 | 126.2 | 127.0 | 127.9 | 128.6 | 128.0 | 126.4 126.0 | 124.6 | 124.7/ 1126 
All commodities except farm products__--...-.....- | 120.6 | 120.1 | 119.7 | 119.0} 118. 0} 118.1 118.3 | 117.9 117.2 | 116.8 | 116.5 | 116.0 | 115.8) 101.2 
| ! 
1 See footnote 1, table D-6. 1 Preliminary. *Revised 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 








Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
| } or year 
Month and year rea 
Beginning in In effect dur- | Beginningin | In effect dur- Percent of esti 
month or year ing month month or year ing month Number mated work- 


ing time 














1935-39 (average) DB Eniiscceacecs seid 16, 900, 000 0. 27 
1947-49 (average. eS | ee : 39, 700, 000 - 46 
_ == eee es 3, 470, 000 |.....--- : 38, 000, 000 47 
1946... co | SE 116, 000, 000 1. 43 
1947_ - einen | b | ae ‘ 34, 600, 000 41 
eee eee | < | =e 34, 100, 000 . 37 
1949__ i ( | sa 50, 500, 000 . 59 
1950. ~ RLY == 2 38, 800, 000 44 
= - 8 aa 22, 900, 000 23 
1952___ COS | aaa } 59, 100, 000 . 57 
1953. 2, 400, 000 Nivnimnnnneiaos 28, 300, 000 . 26 
aa 0 as — 22, 600, 900 .2i 
1955.... . (| |; eee 28, 200, 000 2r 
19562 1, 900, 000 33, 000, 000 .30 
1955: October. ‘ pentane couinaiatagibindmnmiie 431 654 214, 000 292, 000 2, 470, 000 27 
November... .- sania ee SRE SSE Se 242 451 84, 000 201, 000 2, 630, 000 .29 
| RR TE AE RS AE Se insiaig 150 303 61, 000 178, 000 2, 340, 000 25 
1956: January *_._...._.__- ‘sotipwiinnsacdaiiiaibsadihdalahedin are 250 350 85, 000 190, 000 2, 000, 000 .22 
February ?_._..._--. a 7 . ee . 250 350 70, 000 190, 000 2, 200. 000 25 
 * ae pssiaiabiihe 2 race cleseaih 250 350 50, 000 75, 000 2, 000, 000 21 
eS Se ee - 350 450 140, 000 210, 000 1, 509, 000 17 
| == a ponens-aninineale oane 450 550 190, 000 280, 000 2, 800, 000 .29 
June 3._._... oe : " a dees: 350 500 115, 000 235, 000 2, 100, 000 23 
| i ee TE ee Ses 400 550 620, 000 710, 000 13, 600, 000 1. 47 
August 3 . ceil d aaiecieaganel cade 350 550 125, 000 725, 000 3, 200, 000 31 
September ?__........ a EE ee ee 325 550 150, 000 215, 000 1, 500, 000 .18 
October 7____ cca i Ne le sion 325 525 130, 000 190, 000 1, 000, 000 .10 
November ? 20 375 150, 000 210, 000 1, 500, 000 16 
December ? pina . 1 300 40, 000 100, 000 800, 000 09 
1 All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its shift in establishments directly involved in astoppage. They do not measure 
various cooperating agencies, involving six or more workers and lasting a the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on “‘workers employees are made idle as a result of materiai or service shortages. 


involved” and **man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for as long as one 1 Preliminary. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 
{Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions of dollars) 































































Type of construction | 1956 | 1955 1956 | 1955 
j } | | | | 
| Dee.? | Nov.8| Oct. | Sept.) Aug.? | July # | June? | | ‘May! Apr.? | Mar. | Feb.} | | Jan.* | Dee. | Total | Total 
| } 
Total new construction 4_.................- 3, 370 3, 800 | 41; 133 | 41 264 | 4, 304 304 | 4, 242 4,105 | 3,780 | 3, 421 | 3, 071 2, 821 | 2.04 3,258 44, 258 42, 991 991 
Oe | 2,472 | 2, 666 | 2, 766 2, 843 | | 2, 882 | 2,862 | 2,7 | 2, 600 2, 424 | 2,260 | 2,088 | 2.176 | 2, 435 30, 825. 30, § 
Residential building (nonfarm). 1, 202 | 1,313 | 1,365 | 1, 415 1, 442 | 1, 417 | 1,319 | 1,232 | 1,116 998 | 1,080 | 1,279 15, 339 |16, bos 
New dwelling units......... 1,060 | 1,145 | 1,195 | 1, 240 > 1260 | 1, 260 1, 235 1,150 | 1,090 | 1,000 895 980 | 1,160 (13, 510 (14,990 
Additions and alterations. 102 126 129 135 139} 139 142 132 109 86 7 70 88 | 1,382 | 1, 266 
Nonhousekeeping §_._.............. 40 42 41 40 41 43 40 37 33 30 30 30 31 447 339 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm)¢ _ 7 794 793 788 788 787 760 705 665 655 648 650 679 | 8 801 | 7,612 
Pa 270 271 274 276 276 270 263 252 239 22 225 223 223 | 3,065 | 2,399 
ae EES 272 2388 287 293 300 290 266 252 257 252 251 270 | 3,296 | 3,043 
— buildings and ware- 
EE 128 131 130 127 123 114 106 102 98 97 101 105 109 | 1,362 | 1,136 
res, restaurants, and garages. 144 157 157 161 170 186 184 164 154 160 151 146 161 | 1,934 | 1,907 
oan nonresidential building 226 235 232 224 219 217 207 187 174 172 171 176 186 | 2,440 | 2,170 
Religious _ -..... 73 75 76 74 71 7 62 56 53 53 55 58 62 773 734 
Educational -............ 46 48 49 49 49 48 46 42 40 39 40 41 44 537 492 
Hospita! and institutional *-__- 32 31 31 30 28 26 25 24 24 25 25 26 27 327 351 
Social and recreational __._....- 25 27 27 27 27 25 23 21 19 18 17 18 20 27 239 
Miscellaneous........... a 50 54 49 44 44 51 51 44 38 7 34 33 33 529 354 
Farm construction.......-. “ 90 103 122 148 161 159 150 139 121 109 101 97 98 | 1,500 | 1,600 
Public utilities_........... “ 402 445 474 480 481 462 448 427 398 373 334 341 369 | 5,065 | 4,404 
a e 34 36 41 40 39 39 38 36 35 33 29 30 30 430 374 
Telephone and telegraph_. ened 75 80 85 85 90 85 85 80 80 75 70 70 72 960 805 
Other public utilities. ___. -| 293 329 348 355 352 338 325 311 283 265 235 241 267 | 3,675 | 3,425 
All other private *........- “ 10 11 1 12 12 12 11 10 8 7 7 8 10 120 161 
Public construction... ...... a 898 | 1,134 | 1,367 | 1,421 | 1,422 | 1,380 | 1,319 | 1,180 997 811 733 771 823 (13, 433 |12, 419 
Residential building *.................. 27 30 25 24 24 26 23 23 19 21 20 21 292 263 
Nonresidential — (other than 
military facilities) .................... 311 338 373 382 392 379 359 335 314 301 284 293 286 | 4,061 | 4,227 
Industria]........... ‘ 33 36 42 40 43 38 38 32 29 31 33 36 30 431 721 
Educational._............... 200 210 226 231 236 231 221 216 205 195 187 190 186 | 2,548 | 2,442 
Hospital and institutional _ 2 28 32 32 31 27 26 25 23 23 19 20 20 309 331 
Other nonresidential. -._....- 55 64 73 79 2 &3 74 62 57 52 45 47 50 773 733 
Military facilities '°....... | 108 118 140 144 142 135 134 115 104 89 82 87 97 | 1,398 | 1,297 
SDs ntensenbedneinane -| 250 420 57 615 605 590 565 485 355 225 200 215 263 | 5,100 | 4, 520 
i LTT | 100 110 120 121 125 122 115 109 102 92 77 2 80 | 1,275 | 1,085 
Miscellaneous public service enter- 
SESE AOE 32 36 42 7 49 48 42 39 38 31 23 25 22 452 279 
ohana and development. _- 56 66 69 68 7 65 62 58 47 42 36 39 44 67 593 
BG He PF nceccccucccccccscccess 14 16 18 19 18 17 16 16 4 12 10 10 10 180 155 


















































1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given period 
pod time. These figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data 

ported in ~ tabulations for building a a activity (tables F-3, F+, 
=— F-5) and the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 

4 Includes major additions and alterations, 

§ Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 

¢ Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential 
building are included under “Public utilities.’’ 


? Includes Federal contributions teard construction of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program. 

5 Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 
miscellaneous nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds. 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

1 Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production facilities, which are included in public industrial building). 

1! Covers primarily publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transit facilities. 

13 Covers public construction not elsewhere classified, such as parks, play- 
grounds, and memorials. 
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TABLE F-2: Contract awards: Public construction, by ownership and type of construction ' 





| Value (in millions of dollars) 





Ownership and type of construction 3 1956 | 1955 | 1955 
| 


1954 








| 
: | 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. July June | santa Apr. | Mar. Feb. Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Total Total 
| 
j 























































| } 
All public construction. __............- 809.2 | 746.4 826.4 (1,090.4 |1,090.2 859.4 | 932.1 | 878.4 | 648. 1 | 807.8 | 936.7 | 660.9 | 683.7 9,009.9 | &, 259.2 
Federally owned _- evccesccecees 558.61 TRS 101.6 | 175.1 | 340.4 | 3 169.7 | 220. 2 178.8 | 119. 6 | 114.6 | 185.2 | 107.7 | 105.0 | 1, 556.0 | 1,371.1 
Residential building _- piiptanviets soni 5 1.8 1.0 4 12.0 | 9. 3 | 9.9 7.6 | 12.7 3.0 33.5 2.6 8} 61.4 3.9 
Nonreside:tial building............| 82.6 } 36.5 56.5 44.4 | 176.0 $4.0 | 119.7 | 88.3 | 39 | 48.3 81.9 39.9} 42.1 } 885. 5 §ll.4 
~~ eee 6.7 | 3 ee 2.3 4.8 5 2.9 3.0) @ -2 10.9 1.4 | oat 21.6 14.9 
Hospital and institutional. ___-- 6.8 | 5 17] 3.4 5.2} 10.9! 3.5 | 4.5 21 Es 7] i3 } Lj] 77.5 72.9 
Administrative and general _-- 5.0 | 3.5 3.3 6.1] 22.1 7.5 6.5) 84) 42] 28 6.2) 41 3.8 | 66.7 38. 8 
Other nonresiden:{al building..; 64.1 | 32.2) 50.8 32.6 | 143.9 5.1} 106.8 | 72.41 35.3 39.8 64.1) 34.1] 37.1 | 719.7 654.8 
Airfield building......-.--- 1.8 5.6 3.9 4.1 8.8 6.6 4.4 8.4) 7.2] 11.9 4.9 4.3 3.4) 103.8 %.9 
a 31.7 10.2 35.9 12.5 54.4 26.8 45.2 41.9; 7.0) 99 2.8 15.1 | 24.2) 333.9 334.8 
Troop housing. . ----| 2.3} 72] 18] 61] 401] 12] 81] 16] 90) 109] 63] 35] 28) 541 68.7 
Warehouses... -..-| 20) 38] 1.6] 45] 40] 49] 326] 25 L3] 321 4971 24] 261 se £2.3 
, |” eS ee 8.3 5.4 7.6 5.4 36.6 15.6 16.5 | 18.0 | 10.8 | 5.9 15.4 8.8) 3.9 143.9 108.1 
eee 4.7 5.2 7.5 6.1 17.7 7.7 17.2 7.5 17.1 15.4 24.6; 15.3 9.2 | 57.4 153.1 
Conservation and development....| 22.0 53.7 22.6 54.8 41.7 28.7 53.3 66.9} 29.2] 41.1 23.8] 24.6 42.4 271.9 7.4 
RRR SN ATE Sasi €31 S81 2:4) BA 6.6/ 48) 29] 8&4] 22 38| 24] 4.2] 58.5 62.2 
| ene 1.6 | 1.6 2.9) 58.3 64.3 28.2 | 5.0} 2.1 6.5) 2.0 8.9 | 3.5} 26] 43. 5 66.8 
All other federally owned - 1.9 | 3.8 7.9 | 4.0] 113] 52) 10.3 3.5 6.9) 26 8.7] 19.4] 3.7 77.8 66.3 
State and locally owned. ___.......-..--- 686.6 | 635.6 | 724.8 | 915.3 | 758.8 | 689.7 | 711.9 | 699.6 | 528.5 693.2 | 751.5 | 553.2 | 578 7 | 7,453 9 | 6,888.1 
Residential buik’ing..........2...- 23.0; 31.7] 12.3 .4 22.7 21.1 | 183) 388 | 220] 10.5 11.7] 143 18.7] 2101 254 6 
Nonresidentia] building...........- 253.4 | 260.0 | 286.7 | 4 | 287.5 | 295.1 | 296.8 | 279.4 | 186.0 | 254.9 | 286.7 | 1927 } 230.6 | 2,851.4 | 2,870.7 
Bauestional .................. 175.0 | 173.7 | 192.9 | 2 | 184.1 | 205.9 | 204.1 | 215.4 | 145.1 | 192.8 | 236.1 | 139.3 | 165.8 | 2,107.2 | 2,077.9 
Hospital and institutional _-.} 28.8| 43.6| 156| 24.2| 280! 343 | 25.0] 124] 94] 355] 13.4] 105] 19.9 195.3 | 246.4 
Administrative and general....| 27.7 16.1 | 54.2] 26.1] 40.1] 21.8] 30.6 | 32.6 | 17.4] 103) 2.2 13.8] 27.3 | 263.0] 253.5 
Other nonresidential building..| 21.9| 2.6! 240/ 34.9) 35.3) 33.1) 37.1 19.0 14.1) 163) 140) 2.1 17.6) 259; 229 
7S pa a a. } 260.1 | 223.6 | 271.9 | 349.3 | 305.1 | 249.1 | 265.3 | 279.0 | 234.3 | 246.3 | 320.7 | 229.9 | 215.1 | 2,933.5 | 2, 684.7 
Sewerage systems. a §0.3| 54.7 | 74.9) 49.3) 60.1] 45.0] 51.3 42.9 | 30.5 | 1146 | 63.2} 247) 35.6 501.9 472.7 
Water supply facilities. . 43.4' 20.9] 28.9] 76.2] 440] 33.3] 383 30.6 | 26.7| 20.1] 35.2] 58.8] 35.7 393.6 | 202.7 
EE ceiananessieres 28.4; 20.9) 30.2) 118.2 27.7 31.6 | 23.1) 11.2} 20.0! 29.1 32.4) 22) 2.2) 33 8} 197.4 
Electric power ...--- 17.8} 90] 151/103.6| 86] 7.9} 124] 26] 57] 154] 11.9] 185] 154] 247.4 | 105.3 
Other utilities 10. 6 | 11.9 15.1) 14.6] 181) 2.7) 107) 8&6) 143) 13.7] 05) 7.7) 13.8] 1864 92.1 
All other State and locally owned..| 19.0} 14.8 19 9 16.5) 11.7! 145) 188) 17.7 90] 8&7) 11.6] 66) 13.8) 1286) 1153 
! Prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department 1 Types not shown separately are included in the appropriate “‘other’’ 
of Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Adm sudeirael on, U. 8. category. 
Department of Commerce. Includes major force account projects started, 3 Less than $50,000. 


principally by TVA and State highway departments. 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by private-public ownership, class of construction, 
and type of building ' 



























































Valuation (in millions of dollars) 
Class of construction, ownership, and . 
type of building 1956 1955 1955 1954 
i orn r 
Oct. | Sept. Aug. | July June | May | Apr. | Oct. Total Total 
' | ' 

Al building construction 1, 636. 4 1 $33. 1, $63.0 | 1,568. 9 | 18, 918.4 16, 4885.8 

Sa , 481. ° ° ° , 438. 2 4, eon), » ‘ 
EAE AE EES | 156.6) 130.7 | 1,667.6 | 1, 680.4 
= == |= =————|=- a f | 
New residential bullding...............-.----..--.--- 969.8 | 973 | 1,074.4 | 932.2 | 11,.685.6 | 9,991.8 
as em ‘| os] ssio| 9383 | | Sees) Seis] Sees 

ES 2 } SSI. | G2 . , 050. 904. ¢ ,o |, OF 

eae 3.7 | 869.6 | 824.3] 879.3 | | "984.4 845.6 | 10,6361 | 8917.0 
2-family....... — 7.8 | 18. 6 | 18. 4 | 18.7 | 21.8 14.6} 2080) 211.1 
3- and 4-family_.. ws 8 | 7.7 | 6.9 | 6.5 | 8.0 6.8 | 84.0 | 87.6 
5-or-more family.....---.------- 34.1 | 46.4] 31.4] 33.7] 36.1 37.9 4486| 480.7 
Publicly owned.....--------------- 26.9 | 6 45) 61 26.1 | | (9.3 5.0 | 148.7 159.3 
Nonhousekeeping buildings. ........-.- 14.9 | a 22.9 | 95 9.5 14.8 12.3 | 160. 4 | 136. 2 
New nonresidential buildings......-.-...__- 592. 4 | | 581.0] 636.7] 694.8] | 612.2 486.5 | 8,585.1] 5,024.1 
Commercial buildings...........------- 176.9 | 5| 187.6 192.8) 214.9 | | 206.0 166.2 | 1,854.1) 1,591.4 
Amusement buildings.---22-2-2.-- 8.9 2 7.8 | 327] 10.7 | 13.8 6.4] "9.4 07.6 

ommercia] garages................ 5.8 3.6 g 7.0 | 6. : 8.1 1.7 ). 
Gasoline and service stations.......-. 17.2 5.3 15.5 | 13.6 | 15.2 | 14.2 12.3 140.0 | 119.9 
Office Ae 44.0 5.1 67.1 | 78. 4 | 97.1 62.8 56.1 | 553 0} 454.1 
Stores and other mercantile buildings. ----.-- 101.0 76.3 92.4 | 81.1 | 85.1 | 109.0 83.3 | 094.9 859. 6 
Community buildings._...........------------- 208. 5 | 9} = - 190.5 | 208.9) 215.8 | | 222.0 159.9 | 1,941.1 1, 875.3 
Educationaj buildings... 125.0 1.6 102. 6 110.7 149.6 139.7 90.8 | 1,239.1 1,177.7 
Institutional buildings... 41.5 32. 2 47.5 | 52.6 26.8 | 35.0 39.4 | 36. 5 336. 2 
Religious buildings_...-.. 42.0 2.1 40.4 45.6 | 39.3 47.2 29.8) 395.5 361. 5 
Garages, private residential... 23.4 22.2 23.9 21.8 | 20.6 21.8 20.0 187.6 166.4 
Industria] buildings. .......... 122. 6 94.4 105. 2 | 125. 2 | 120.6 101.5 78.9 | 833. 4 662.3 
Public buiidings_....-....... 12.0 21.4 24.4 | 30.6 | 67.2 | 16.5 19.7] 304.9 318.1 
Public utilities butidings_.... saliaiiiiieneneiteite 29.9 23.2 | 32.4 37.1 | 34.2 } 24.6 20.6 | 273.1 209. 4 
Allother nonresidential buildings_ 19.1 16.3 16.9 20.3 21.4 | | 19.8 21.2 190.9 201.1 
Additions, alterations, and repairs.......... 166.7 | 142.4 | 181.9 | 183. 4 173.1 | 176. 4 150.3 1, 647.6 1, 469.9 











construction undertaken by State and local governments is reported by 
local officials. No adjustment has heen made in the building-permit data 
to reflect the fact that permit valuations generally understate the actual 
cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit issuance 
or contract-awarded dates and start of construction. Therefore, they should 


1 These statistics on building construction authorized by local building 
permits measure buikling activity in all localities having building-permit 
systems—rural nonfarm as well as urban. Such localities (over 7,000) in- 
clude about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, accordin 
to the 1850 Census. The data cover both federally and nonfederally ownec 


pranet. 


Figures on the amount of construction contracts awarded for 


ederal projects and for public housing (Federal, State, and local) in permit 
issuing places are added to the valuation data (estimated cost entered by 
builders on building-permit applications) for privately owned projects; 


not be considered as representing the volume of building construction started. 
Components may not always equal totals because of rounding, 


4 Revised. 


TABLE F-4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ! 





Class of construction and geographic region 





All building construction *.......................... | 


SES 


New dwelling units (housekeeping only) 
Northeast 
North Central 
ae 
| 

New nonresidential buiidings........ 
Northeast 
North Centra].......- 
South 
Ww 

Addit 


No 














Valuation (in millions of dollars) 



































1956 | 1955 1955 1954 
Oct Sept. Aug. July? | June May Apr. Oct Total | Total 
! | 

336.4 | 1,433.9 1, 732.7 | 1,841.9 | 1,902.1 | 1,863.0] 1,568.9 | 18,918.4] 16, 485.8 
345.6 334.3 | 363.5 | 437.1 401.7 453.3 358.2 | 4,125.0 3, 663.9 
537.3 445.9 548.2 | 566. 8 622. 6 617.2 | 494.9 | 5,707.2 4, 838.1 
336. 0 333. 1 | 398.2 | 401.9 455.3 | 396.3 | 343. 6 4, 660.1 4,144.7 
367.4] 320.6| 422.8 | 436.0! 4225] 3061] 3522] 44261] 3.8301 
862.3| 761.3} 946.9 887.1} 964.4| 1,039.2] 1,059.6] 919.9] 11,5253] 9,855.6 
191.4] 1683] 194.5 187.3 | 224.6 238.0 | 235.1 | 210.0 | 2, 496.9 2, 159. 1 
267.2 255. 5 306. 4 291.3 319.6 333.9 | 365.7] 281.7] 3486.6 2, 905. 8 
202. 5 171.5 214.8 200.1 198.6 238. 6 231.1 | 203.2 | 2696.1 2, 339. 5 
201.2 166. 0 231.2 208. 3 221.6 228.6 227.7; 224.9) 2845.7 2, 451.2 
592. 4 518.9 581.0 636.7 694.8 667.4 612.2} 486.5 | 5,585.1 5, 024. 1 
115.8 130.7 124 113.9 172. 4 121.4 174.9} 109.5] 1,232.3 1, 149.6 
213.2 146. 0 186. 9 209. 6 197.2 232.2) 196.0 168. 9 1, 744.4 1, 493. 0 
138. 4 123.3 128. 1 140.0 156.0 164.7 118.0 | 116.0 | 1,452.6 1, 374.9 

25.0 118.8 141.8 173. 2 169. 2 149.1 123.2 | 92.1 | 1,155.7 1, 006. 6 
166.7 142.4 ¢ 183. 4 173.1 181.9] 1764] 150.3] 1,647.7 1, 469.9 

34.1 33.3 39. 2 38.2 39.2 39. 5 36.6 364.8 336. 6 

53.2 40. 6 } 52.0 47.5 53.4 | 51.1 42.3] 447.9 404.1 

41.6 | 35.9 50. 2 44.5 47.7 | 43.3 | 38.8 451.1 391.9 

37.8 32.5 42.0 2.9 41.6 | 42.5 | 32.6 383. 9 337.3 














3 Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 
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TABLE F-5: Building permit activity: Valuation, by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan location and State ! 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 





State and location | 1956 1955 





















































































1955 1954 
ne = — —_ | ——— 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June May Apr. | Mar. Feb. Jan. Sept. Total Total 
es | 1,433.9] 1,732.7] 1,716.7! 1,841.9 | 1,902.1] 1,863.0! 1,677.1| 1.2992 | 1,179.1] 1,639.6 | 18, 918.4 
Metropolitan areas ?___...| 1,004.7 1, 350, 2 1,330.7 | 1,453.6) 1,594.3 1, 441.7 1, 302.8 1,040.6 930.5 | 1,281.5 | 15,090.5 
Nonmetropolitan areas | 339. 2 382.5 | 386.0 | 388.3 | 397.8 | 421.3 374.3 258. 6 | 248. 6 | 358. 1 3. 827.9 
Alabama 14.1 14.2 | 15.6 | 14.5 | 17.0 13.9 | 15.1 | 14.0 | 13 8 | 17.8 | 166. 2 
Arizona........... ian epee 12.4 18.0 16.7 18.4 | 19.3 | 12.2 | 15.7 | 18 4 | 11.0 11.1] = 165.8 
Arkansas. _......... 5.3 | 5.3 4.3 5.0 | 5.7 | 5.7 | 69 | 5.1 | 34 3.7 | 54.3 
California... 205.0 | 291.6 314.1 | 281.9 | 286.7 | 269.8 314 9 | 254.7 | 241.7 | 238.5] 3,065.0 
IER o occchanasocncuns 16. 8 | 23 7 17.9 | 28.8 | a7 25.5 22.8 | 22.6 | 19.1 | 22.7] 20.6 
} | i | | | 
oe | 29.8 | 34.6 30.9 41.1 | 37.9 | 7.6 | 22.0 | 32.0 | 16.6 | 34.1 359.1 320.4 
Se ne —— 3.2 | 6.2 3.8 | 6.3 | 5.0 | 5.2 | 3.7 2.8 5.9 7.5 62 0 49. 5 
District of Columbia ..___._.- 8.9 | 3.6 | 6.1 4.5 | 5.5 3.1] 5 4 25} 27} 82] 875 76.8 
a i } 61.7 | 79.3 72.9 75.0 | 73.8 69.1 70.1 70.1 | 61 9 | 57.4 | 746 9 650.9 
aa 20.2 | 23.7 | 24.2 23.2 26.7 20.0 24.4 19.8 | 18.5 | 21.9 | 75. f 267.8 
Idaho 4.3 3.7 | 3.1 3.6 6.3 4.4 | 3.9 1.1 | 1.3 | 4.1] 36.5 30.5 
Tilinois_- 106.9 117.3 119.5 125.6 138. 6 138. 5 | 137.4 86.2 | 77.5 | 135.3 | i, 241 6 9A6. 7 
Indiana 34.1 51.2 38.4 41.0 45.2 39.9 | 30.8 7.0 | 19.9 | 40.9 | 380. 4 344). 
Sa 16.7 15.6 14.9 18.9 21.4 21.1 16.2 | 9.0 | 5.8 | 15.3 | 180.1 141.4 
Kansas 11.4 10.3 13.0 10.9 13. 2 | 14.6 | 20 4 12.1 9.8 | 12.1] 195.4 168. x 
eS 12.0 15.6 22.3 14.1 20.0 | 19 4 | 13.0 10.6 6.4 17.4 | 189 2 170.8 
Loui-iana_-_-.. 19.7 24.2 21.5 20.5 30.5 | 27.6 | 27.8 22:0 2.9 | 24.5 | 292 6 21°. € 
MMidine. .......- 3.9 2.8 3.9 4.5 4.6 | 2.8 | 1.4 2.0 1.8 2.8 29.8 30. 2 
Maryland........... 26 49.1 33.7 40.1 46.1 39.5 | 41 6 33.5 B.5 8.2 | 404.4 408.4 
Massachusetts................ 7.2 40.0 46.4 39, 2 45.1 50.2 | 36.9 25.6 24.7 40.8 | 445 1 393.0 
a 80.7 112.6 113.9 98. 2 124. 5 119.4 | 89.3 67.2 | 52.1 | 109.9 | 1, 128.0 1,910.2 
Minnesota --- 40.2 38. 1 36. 2 41.( 51.9 46.0 | 26.2 17.1 | 11 2] 43.5 | 402.8 358. 1 
Mississipp1. - 5.2 4.1 5.1 3.8 5.0 6.2 | 49 3.9 | 3.8 | 9 | 50. 2 62. 4 
Missouri__.-- 22.4 30.3 27.7 28.4 26.6 37.4 | 31.5 20.2 17.4 ’ 330. 4 104. 6 
PIB. ccc ccereniccecaveces 5.9 3.2 4.2 5.5 5.0 3.4 | 5.4 1.2 1.2 | 5.3 | 17 39. 7 
I renscccsctinscvnnns 6.2 8.3 10.2 8.0 7.2] 8.9 | 7.8 4.9 3.1] 8.3] 100.7 78.0 
Nevada ....-..-. 5.7 3.0 2.6 3.1 3.9 | 5.1 | 6.1 3.1] 3.7 16 | 7 82.6 
New Hampshire 2.9 3.8 36 3.8 6.2 4.2} 20 1.2 5 1.1 | 2 41 2 
New Jersey...-. ‘ ~ 62.8 68.8 64.0 72.4 83.8 9.9 | 70.1 65.1 | 48.7 77 &22 3 
os) “eee 7.1 6.6 5.9 6.8 6.1 | 5.7 5.6 7.2 7.11 85.7 2 
7.0 | 
eee 126.3 140.9 116.4 166.6 133.8 167.3 111.5 92 2 774 116.9] 1,485.1 1, 416. 2 
North Carolina... 14.4 20.4 20.4 17.5 29. | 19.1 | 21.3 21.1 | 15.1 | 16. 5 2146 ¢ 182. 2 
North Dakota._...- 4.0 6.0 3.9 6.6 5.0 AG 9 4 4 5 an 6 20. 8 
7 eS 83. 5 116. 1 136. 0 139.8 132.0 | 119 8 | 101.1 | 63.7 | 65. ¢ 115.1 1, 210.5 G&S. 
ss as: 13.0 13.4 12.0 13.5 13.9 | 11.4 | 11.6 | 10.4 | 10.4 | 9.7 148.9 137.4 
| | 
RE ESA eee 3 17.5 16.9 21.1 | 23.9 16.9 14.5 | 12.0 | 10.5 14.9 157 2 150.9 
Pennsylvania. - 1 67.2 | 67.8 93.9 | 84.1 | 94.9 68.3 | 45 9 40.4 81 872 1 734.8 
Rhode Island 3.5 4.9 | 8.1 14.1 |} 4.4 | 47 2.9 | 2.9 | SY 4 49 0 44.7 
South Carolina. -_... 5.1 5.4 | 6.5 6.0 | 7.7 | 6.5 | 6.6 | 9.0 | 59 8 94 5 67.3 
3.2 | 2.6 | 3.3 | 5.3 | 4.5 | 4.7 3.4 | 10} 2.2 | 36.9 2.7 
| | | | 
15.5 16.5] 24) 191) 3} m4] 19] ws} As 219.5 270.9 
71.9 75. 2 | 78.1 | 75.1 | 84.3 | 77.1] 88 4 $2.3 87 4 76. 2 1, 024.6 464 
12.6 | 14.8 | 8.7 | 13.1 | 12.0 11.3 |} 12.0 | 7.1] 32.2 Ss 118 7 05 1 
2.8 | -6 | » 5 | 1.5 | 1. 7 | 3 | 1 4 th. +3 
Cceeieneheeiweheeonins 31.2 | 36.1 37.3 | 55.5 58.0 45.0 | 46.1) 29.0 25.0 4704 420.9 
Washington __ 32.7 37.4 | 32.8 | 51.7 35.9 39. 2 46 3 20.3 | 23. 2 ¢ 381 0 7 
West Virginia 5.1 5.8 5.9 7.9 6.2 6.0 47 4.1) 44 7 67.4 l 
<i eeiatete 36. 6 39.7 38.9 43.6 52.6 59.6 35.6 22.9 188 7.0 438.5 401.5 
ae | 2.0} 2.7 | 1.8 3.1} 2.1 22 3.0 1,2 1.3 1.4 18. 6 23.2 





' See table F-3, footnote 1. 3 Revised. * Comprised of 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in 1950 Census 
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TABLE F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
and construction cost ! 

























































Number of new dwelling units started 
“ Estimated construction cost 
| (in thousands) 4 
| | Location 3 
Period 
Total | Privately) Publicly | | | | é ‘ 
| owned | owned | Metro- |Nonmetro-| North-| North | | | Privately | Publicly 
| politan | politan east | Central South | West Total own own 
Places | places } 
} | 
ARR BoP ACTEM , 396,000 |1, 252,200 | 43, 800 | 021, eo | 374, 400 | Mm | @ () (2) | $11, 788, 595 | $11, 418,371 | $370, 224 
091, 300 | 1, 020, 100 | 71,200 | 776, 806 314,500; ( | @ | (3) (3) 9, 800, 892 9, 186,123 | 614, 749 
toa ooo |Loss soo | atte | goxem | socieo| o | i | 8 | & | lames |amieriee| soxen 
. il, , 500 | 500 300. 300 | ( | ; . | 10, 15 | i, 
; 220, 400 |1, 201, 700 | 18 700 | 896. 966 | 323 500 |243. 100 |325. 800 |359. 700 |291, 800 | 12. 478, 237 | 12,309,200 | 169, 037 
ES AES: BE , 328, 900 /1, 309.500 | 19.400 | 975,80 | 353, 100 |273, 100 |356, 000 |389, 000 |310, 800 | 14. 544,647 | 14,345,820 | 198, 818 
1953: First quarter__.............| 257, 100 238, 100 19,000 | 184, 400 | 72, 700 (2) | ® | @® @) 2, 346, 213 | 2, 183, 710 } 162, 503 
Second quarter.......... 324, 300 315, 000 9, 300 238 100 | . 86.2 @ |; & | () () =| 3,083,256 | 3.000,120 | 83, 136 
Third quarter._.-. ait 285,000 | 280, 700 4,300 | 207.890 | 77,200; @ | @ | @ (2) 2.777, 607 | 2, 739, 268 | 38, 339 
Fourth quarter_.......-. d , 2,990 | 173,200 | 64,200; (3) | (3%) (2) (?) 2, 280,927 | 2, 258, 087 | 22, 840 
1954: First quarter 236, | 4, 690 174, 300 | 62. 500 | 47,400 | 52.700 | 77,400 | 59, 100 2,240,448 | 2,199, 446 | 41, 002 
BNI acces ccces 1,300 | 49, 700 16, 700 | 13,000 | 13,300 | 22 500 | 17, 600 618.313 | 605,951 | 12, 362 
February........--- 1,300 | 53,500 | - 21,700 | 13 300 | 16,200 | 26,100 | 19, 600 701,934 | 690,760 | 11, 174 
| 2,000 | 71, 100 | 24,100 | 21, 100 | 23, 200 | 29,000 | 21, 900 92n, 201 | 92, 735 17, 466 
— quarter. .....-. | 6, 200 244. 000 88, 700 = 300 | 98, 400 ae > 190 3. a =. | - = 808 = ps 
.. ae | 1, 200 79, 400 28, 300 | 21,700 | 31,100 | 29, 300 600 | 1, 106, | 1,095, 557 | 2 
__ {eee 400} 1100! 77,100 31. 400 | 21, 600 | 32,900 | 30,000 | 24.000 | 1,137,562 | 1,128,751 | 8, 811 
| Sater 2 2,600}  3,900| 87. 500 29,000 | 24,000 | 34, 400 | 31,600 | 26,500) 1,210,200 | 1,174.50 | 35, 610 
Third quarter...........-- 9, | 6,700 | 252, 800 93, 200 | 72, 500 | 97,800 | 99,900 | 75,800 | 3,890,366 | 3.528.471 | 61, 895 
SE | 116,000 112, 990 3, 100 87, 500 28, 500 25, 300 | 33,300 | 32 200 | 25,200 | 1, 213.311 1, 182. 830 | 30, 481 
Se ee 4 3, | 1,300} 82.600 31,700 | 24, 800 | 32, 600 | 31.700 | 25.200 | 1, 186,019 4 175, 766 | 10. 253 
September... ..- | 2,300 | 82,700 33,000 | 22,400 | 31,900 | 36,000 | 25, 400 | 1, 191, 936 1, 169, 875 21, 161 
Fourth quarter } 1,200) 225.800} 79, 100 | 55. 900 76, 900 | 91, 300 | 80,800 | 3,192,852 | 3, 182, 385 | 10. 467 
7a 200; 80, 400 | 30,300 | 21, 600 | 30, 100 | 31,800 | 27 200 | = 1, 160, 300 1, 158, 338 } 1, 962 
November. .......- 300 75, 700 | 27,900 | 19.000 26, 800 | 31, 500 | 26, 300 1, 083, 449 | 1, 08) 578 2. 871 
December__--....-- 700 | 69.700 | 20. 990 | 15 300 | 20,000 | 28,000 | 27.300 | _ 949. 103 943.499 | 5. 634 
1955: First quarter__.-._--- | 3, 300 | = 800 #9. 500 | 43.100 | - 0 = O00 | = 90} 3, = 198 3, = 959 | 32. 239 
| 300 . 100 19, 500 | 16,000 | 15, 600 0, 600 5, 400 | 794 90, 092 | 7 
| 2, 000 66, 900 23,000 | 13,500 | 19, 700 32. 400 | 24, 300 954, 570 934, 585 | ie as 
| 1000} 6,800} 27.000 | 23.600 | 28. 100 | 32.900 | 29,200 | 1,228. 834 | 1, 219, 282 9. 552 
, 400 295, 400 109,000 | 89,700 (116,600 |109.600 | 88,500 | 4,416. 285 4, 349, 159 67, 126 
| 15500! 96. 800 35, 200 | 28,600 | 37,300 | 35,700 | 30,400 | 1,434,395 | 1,421,309] 12.086 
| > 500 | 99, 700 7.900 | 30,300 | 40,000 | 37, 400 | 29, 900 1, 502, 901 1, 479, 773 23, 128 
, 400 98, 900 35.900 | 30,800 | 39,300 | 36, 500 | 28, 200 1, 478, 989 1, 448, 077 30, 912 
4,400 | 263, 300 | 98,900 | 75, 300 |108,000 | 99, 400 | 79, 500 | 4,025,441 | 3,981,182 | 44, 259 
re 122.600 | 121, 900 | 700 | 88. 300 34.300 | 27,000 | 35.600 | 32,700 | 27.300 | 1,372,150 | 1, 383.092 | 9, 058 
ES ee 124, 700 122, 300 2400 | 91, 500 | 33, 200 | 24, 900 | 38, 000 | 34, 800 | 27,000 1, 369,948 | 1, 346, 848 23. 100 
.,, eae b 113, 600 1,300 | 8&3, 500 31,400 | 23,400 | 34,400 | 31 900 ; , | 1,271, 242 12, 101 
Fourth quarter... _.-__-- 4, 500 | 195, 800 | 75, 400 | 55. 400 | 68,000 | 84.000 | 2, 971, 529 | 55, 194 
be: 1,000 | 76.500 | 29.300 | 23,500 | 29,400 | 28, 500 1,168,229 10, 580 
800 | 64, 600 24.600 | 17,700 | 23.000 | 27. 800 985, 891 | 8, 095 
} 2,700} 54,700] 21,500 | 14.300 | 15, 600 | 27, 700 | 817,409 | 36, 519 
1956; First quarter.......-- ‘ | 7,300 | 183, 800 | 68,100 | 45, 700 | 58, 200 | 83, 300 | 2, 761, 446 | 85, 672 
TREE ‘dl . 3 1,300 | 54,300 | 20. 700 | 12, 400 15, 700 | 27, 300 80, 665 | 11, 497 
eee 300} 77,000] 1,300 | 57, 600 20, 700 14, 400 | 16, 400 | 26, 800 | 871,700 | 14. 155 
I scsi sdecniaccdace 98, 600 93,900} 4,700} 71,900} —_ 26, 700 | 18,900 | 28,190 | 29, 2n0 | 1,089,081 | 60,020 
Second quarter ..._......... 332, 400 325, 300 7,100 | 228,200 | 104,200 | 72,300 | 98,100 | 93, 100 | 3, 844, 192 | 79, 7! 
April 4 , 900 | 1, 490 76, 100 | 35, 200 | 23, 400 | 33, 600 | 31,000 | 1, 293, 488 | 15. 445 
May ' 2,900 | 77. 600 36, 100 | 24,790 | 33, 200 | 32, 890 | 1, 312, 890 | 33. 623 
June § | 2.800 | 74,500} 32,900 | 24,200 | 31,200 | 29,300 | 1, 237, 30, 682 
Third quarter : 5,900 | 202, 400 | 95, 600 mes SEs | | 3, 5 55, 262 
uly " 2,180 | 69, 700 | 31,400 | 21,800 | 29,900 | 27,700 | 1, 22, 086 
August ® ‘ | 700 70, 900 | 33.000 | 20,800 | 29,200 | 30, 700 | :. : 4, 988 
penee® Perignon 89, 900 | 3.100 | 61. 800 31,200; (”) | @ | @® | 1,069,810 | 28, 188 
0 ESE EES Eee RE! IESE EE, Ee Se TEN Cee eS Ah A TE a 
2 | "93,000 | 90, 800 2,200 | 64,000 29,00; (@) | @ | (7) 1, 104,298 | 1,080,520 | 23, 778 
November §___.__.....-_- 80, 000 79, 600 400 | 54, 500 | 25, 500 °| U } 7 © | © 951, 652 947, 240 | 4,412 
! | 








1 The data shown here do not inciude temporary units, conversions. dor- 
mitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing, if permanent. 

These estimates are based on (1) monthly building-permit reports (adjusted 
for lapsed permits and for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- 
struction), (2) continuous field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places, and 
(3) reports of public construction contract awards. 

Beginning with January 1954 data, the estimating techniques for the 
privately owned segment of the housing starts series were revi to combine 
(1) a monthly reporting system expanded to include almost all building- 
Permit-issuing localities (accounting for nearly 80 percent of total nonfarm 
population), with (2) a newly designed sample of counties that permits more 
efficient operations and a greater degree of accuracy than previously. The 
new series is continuous with statistics for earlier dates except that the urban 
and rural-nonfarm distribution shown previously is replaced by metro- 
politan-nonmetropolitan and regional estimates. Data on type of structure 
(1-family versus rental-type structures) are continued from the old to the 
new series, and are available on request. 


The error in the total private nonfarm estimate due to sampling in the 
nonpermit segment is such that for an estimate of 100,000 starts the chances 
are 19 out of 20 that a complete enumeration of all nonpermit areas would 
result in @ total private nonfarm figure between 98,000 and 102,000. For 
metronolitan-nonmetropolitan or regional components, the relative error is 
somewhat larger. 

? Data by urban and rural-nonfarm classification for periods before January 
1954 are available upon request. Annual metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
location data not available before 1950; monthly figures not available before 
1953; regional data not available before January 1954. 

+ Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in- 
dividual projects. 

‘ Housing peak year, 

§ Preliminary. 

* Revised. 

7 Not yet available, 
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G: Work Injuries 


TABLE G-1: Injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing industries 





| 





1956 2 | 
as ee 1955 3 | 1954 Annual 
average 
Third quarter | 
Industry | Ss! Sl Cf a SS a ee 
} | | | ond | quar- | 
} | quar-| ter |Fourth| Third| Sec- | First |Fourth| Third | 
July | Aug. Sept. | Quar- | ter | quar- | quar- | ond | quar- | = quar- | 19552) 1954 
| | | ter | ter ter | quar- ter ter | | 
| } | | ter | | 
— eT ee SE (ee a See SS ee oe ee eee ———Ee — 
Average, all manufacturing |} 128) 127] 11.6] 123] 11.9] 120 7] 1232/1 121] 1.3] U3} We] 222 11.9 
Food and kindred products: | | 
featpacking and custom slaughtering 19.6 18.2 20.1 19.3 19. 4 18.9 18.4 20.8 18.1} 183] 20.2 19.7 | 18.9 19.4 
Sausage and other prepared meat products.....| 17.7 | 983) 25.7| 240) 23.4) 24.1) 17.7) 21.7/ 206/ 209) 17.0) 282] 20.2 23 
Poultry and small game dressing and gating | (3) (3) | @) 35.1 39.7 32.9 35.9 39.1 | 32.3 28.1) 32.1) 40.2 34.3 32.¢ 
Dairy products : | 17.4] 182] 161) 17.3] 181} 15.1| 162] 165] 193] 17.6] 148] 17.6] 17.4 16 
Canning and pre serving. ace . : 23.2 24.9 30.1 26.4; 20.8) 19.2 22.1 26.1) 2.3) 19.9 18.7 22.8 22.8 21.7 
Grain-mill products ___-__..__- es Sea | 183! 160/ 16.9] 17.0] 161] 13.8] 165] 196] 15.0) 145] 189] 17.2) 165 17.3 
Bakery products | 186) 146! 15.2] 161] 15.7] 16.1) 15.3] 183) 149] 163] 146) 157] 162 15.8 
Cane sugar _. 16.2/ 228! 11.7] 17.0] 21.3]! 21.5) 19.9 5.9} 15.9] 161) 163] 17.0] 17.0 18.3 
Confectionery and Tel: ited Pena. | 11.0 15.1 | 9.6) 12.1 12.5 12.5 13.2 | 14.7 12.1 13.3 12.8 14.4 13.3 13.7 
Bottled soft drinks. __- ee 23.6) 21.7) 26.8! 23.9) 27.6| 19.4 19.1} 289 | 25.4) 21.4) 223) 321 24.0 20.1 
MalJt and malt liquors__- SS } 21.1] 17.5] 143) 17.9] 181] 129] 142] 184] 183] 182) 169] 193] 17.4 18.8 
Distilled liquors. _- i 7.3 7.4 £6 7.8 231i FT ae 9.6 9.0 7.4) 655 10. 2 8.4 6 
Miscellaneous food products |} 14.2 13.3 13.8 13.7 14.3 13.9 13.4 15.7 12.9 13.4 IL 1 13.2 13.8 12. 1 
Textile-mill products: | 
Cotton yarn and textiles 9.2 9.1 &5 9.0 9.3 &3 &1 8.6 8.3 8.4 7.61 87 &.3 s1 
Rayon, other synthetic, and silk textiles- 6.8 8.1 6.6 7.2 6.2 6.8 6.8) 7.6) 65 64) 7.2] 7.0 6.8 6.4 
Woolen and worsted textiles. _..__- : 16.9 21.4 17.0 18.6; 19.1) 17.7 18.2 17.4 16.7 15.3 14.5 16.5 16.9 14.0 
Knit goods ; 6.1 5.3 6.1 5.8| 59) 63 5.0} 65]| 63 4 5.8} 53) 58 5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. _. 20.6 94 14.4 14.2 13.1 15.0 16.2 15.8 12.6 11.4 12.4 12.9 14.0 13.6 
Miscellaneous textile goods 132.3) 19.2] 17.5) 169] 17.5) 169) 161] 205] 17.5] 181 15.2] 17.3) 180 15. § 
\pporel and other finished textile products: 
Clothing, men’s and boys’ “ein 8.2 5.8 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.0 7.4\*° 69 6.5 6.3 5.1 7.5 6.8 6.4 
Clothing, women’s and children’s.....________- 5.2 5.6 5.8 5.6) 49 42; 5.4 6.0 4.8 5.5 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.5 
Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel a ae 9.4 4.7 6.5 6.8 5.5 6.1 4 8.0 7.4 4.5 1 7.4 7.1 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products ut 2 11.1 14.2 12.1 12.7 10.9 | 11.7 13.9 15.5 11.5 10.1 11.8 13.1 11.3 
lumber and wood products (except furniture) } 
Logging ate 7.5! 723) 741) 71.4) 686) 725) 74.3] 799) 67.7| 686) 626) 77.2) 735) 74 
Sawmills and planing mills_- 41.5| 45.3!) 41.3) 428] 446) 41.0] 387] 45.5) 43.1) 386) 44.0) 48.7) 41.5 42.1 
Millwork and structural wood products _--| 21.6] 21.8] 189] 20.7] 21.7] 21.2] 21.0] 265) 226) 2425) 198) 248) 23.1 21.4 
Plywood mills___ | 2.6 26.7 21.2 25.8 25.8 22.4 26.9 |) 30.5 23.9 32.3 28.4 24 ¢ 29. 6 27. € 
Wooden containers : 25.6; 35.2) 23.4) 283] 27.2) 27.4) 27.4| 22.7) 200) 2.0) 25.2) 33.5/ 20 29 
Miscellaneous wood products... 36.1 32.8; 24.8) 31.2] 20.2 27.4 27.8 | 31.2) 32.0 277.3) 2.2 23.2 | 20.5 27.¢ 
Furniture and fixtures: | | } | 
Household furniture, nonmetal - 18.1 18.0; 17.0 17.7 | 17.7] 17.8 18.6 19.3 18.7 16.0) 190), 183 18.2 17.9 
Metal household furniture......._..._.__...-..| 11.8] 132) 189| 146| 134] 13.0! 186] 131| 141] 17.1] 1L4] 90), 15.7 14.4 
Mattresses and bedsprings ; ..----| 184! 165] 230] 19.3] 19.4] 20.2/ 17.3] 2.1)| 149) 169] 140) 165) 17.4 15 
Office furniture 16.0 15.7 14.2 15.3) 17.8] 167 14.4 21.8 21.7 16.2 15.4) 16.9 18.4 16.3 
Public-building and professional furniture 2 23.3 26.4 28.2 26.1! 16.1 15.0 21.1) 2.1 19. 1 13.9 18.1 24.8 18.6 20 
Partitions and fixtures : ; 20.1 24.0 19.3 21.3 21.8 19.3 22.2) 229 12.7 16.7 19.4 19.4 18.6 1¥ 
Screens, shades, and blinds....______. ae (3) (3) (3) 16.1 17.6 13.8! 16.2 | 18.0 2.4 17.9 13.4 12.9 16.0 15 
Paper and allied products: | | | | | 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills_ -| 1.3] 11.8] 121] 11.7] 106] 109] 105] 120] 11.0) 114) 11) 117) 112 11. ¢ 
Paperboard containers and hoxes.._.._______- 13. 4 15.0 14.4 14.4) 12.5 15.4 | 139) 144 15.6 | 14.5 14.8) 15.2 14.6 14.0 
Miscellaneous paper and allied products- | 15.8) 136] 10.7) 133] 11.6] 135] 142] 15.4] 142) 145; 124) 126] 146 12.7 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries: | | 
Newspapers and periodicals - cao 9.3 &.9 @.5 9.2 9.5 10.0 8.2 9.4 9.6 § 8.2 9.5 9.0 9. 
Miscellaneous printing and publishing. ; 9.1 &.1 9.7 &.9 9.9) 8&9 93) 97) 8&5 8.3 7.9 9.2 8.9 s 
Chemicals and allied products: | | | 2 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 6.5 9.1 5.4 7.8 4.9 5.2 5.0 5.8 4.9 5.3 6.4 64 5.3 6.4 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber 4.2 44 4.1 42) 3.7 3.5 4.4) 54 4.1 4.3 5.3 5.7 4.5 
Synthetic rubber .................... Q) @) Qa 9 27 3.5 2.7 Q @ 2.0 1.3 2.0 1.6 1.¢ 
Synthetic fibers._....______ | 329] Lai 20 1.7 1.7 2.0 2.5 1.9 3.1 2.3 1.8 1.8 2.4 1.8 
eee @e | @® @) 3.3 2.6 2.6 3.2 23 3.5 1.5 3.3 2.0 2.6 2.8 
Miscellaneous industrial organic chemicals _- 29); 26 2.8 28; 33 2.6 3.7 4.0 5.0 3.7 4.1 44 4.1 4.1 
eee 8.3 61/} 8&6] 7.6 R5 8.0 6.1 8.5 7.7 7.9 6.9 7.4 7.5 7 
Soap and related products. __............_.___| 8.9 81; 85/| 85/ 7.1 7.2) 6.3 8.8 7.5 7.9 9.1 7.5 +e 
Pzints, pigments, and related products __-._.-.-- | 118 7.3 11.5; 10.1 9.1 9.3 7.9 9.8 11.6 9.5 11.0 9.3 9.7 10. ( 
2 ER RRR OED AOL TER @) (@) (3) 16.0! 11.0! 140! 164] 141] 48] 1.2] 15.7] 162) 15.1 15, 2 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats.....______- 20.1 20.1 21.4 2.6) 190) 19.1 21.4) 2.6) 2.2) 2.7 18.8 | 20.1 22.2 21.8 
Compressed and liquefied | le Rea (2) (3) @) 4.3 4.6 67) 140 9.5 15.7 5.7 4.0 13.0 11.3 9 
Miscellaneous chemicals and allied products _- 16.9 13.8 20.4 17.0} 15.0! 15.3) 147 15.6) 16.4 16.0 | 13.2 17. 15.7 16 
Rubber products: e x 
Tires and inner tubes. 4.1 3.9 4.5 4.2 3.5 4.6 4.0 40 3.8 3.5 3.6 5. 7 3.8 4.3 
Rubber footwear - . -. ed 5.1 7.1 5.1 5.9 5.4 4.8 4.1 3 4.0 3. 3.6 4.2 3.7 3.4 
Miscellaneous rubber products . ‘ 8.1 13.3 10.7 10.8 2.3 12.9 9.7 11.1 10.2; 10.1 10.6 11.9 10. 2 11.¢ 
Leather and leather products: | | : 
Leather tanning aad finishing - . 22.0! 27.2) 21.4| 28! 2.3/ 234) 208] 27.0) 213) 212) 2.2) 229) 225 23. 0 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings _- (3) () () 20.8 16.3 18.9 17.6 20.3 23.2 21.9 () @G 2.7 22. 
Footwear (except rubber). - 9.3 ee &.8 &.4 Ry 8.2 &.8 10.4 8.1 8.0 7.6 5 | &8 8&1 
Miscellaneous leather pro jucts__._ 10. 6 13.3 10.3 11.5 12.7 15.7 13.4 12.2 11.3 16.1 9.1 10.4 13. 2 11.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products: e ie 
Glass and glass products. _. ane 10.3 10.3 8.7 9.8 &1); 7.7) 102] 10.0 9.5 9.5 8.8 9.8 9. 7 9.2 
Structural clay products. .--.......-.-.-......-| 37.9} 326) 20.0) 331) 340) 304) 343) 39.1) 328) 341) 342) 35.5) 35.1 34.6 
Pottery and related products | 147/ 190! 112 15.0 14.5 15.6) 148] 15.8) 15.4 18. 6 16.6 | 13.5 16.1 15. 1 
Concrete, gypsum, and mineral wool. ---| 203/ 30.5] 31.3) 304) 20! 24.2) 2.2) 317] 25.1) 2.4) 224) 33.7 26.9 26.1 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products 9.2; 15.3; 107] 119 1.9! 136] 135] 17.2] 17.2] 445] 15] 15.1 1 14. 9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE G-—1: Injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing industries—Continued 

















1956 2 | 
-—— —_ ae Hi 1955 * | 1954 | Annual 
Third quarter { | average 
Industry | 1 { ' | can First | | s ! { | | 
| Ser quar- | @uar- F vurth| Third pin First | Fourth; Third | | 
July | Aug Sept ter ter ter quar- | quar | 4, quar- | quar- | quar- | 19952) 1954 
| { | ter { ter | QUar| ‘ter tei ter 
ter 
Primary metal industries: i j | } | 
Blast furnaces and steel mills _- 7.4] 47] 40 47) 45! 44] 48 4.9 4.7 4.7 4.3 4.8 4.3 
Gray-iron and malleable foundries. | 27.7] 29.6! 296) 29.1) 2.9) 202] 27.5] 325] 26.7] 24.4 9.2 | 27.7 25.9 
Steel foundries. .---| 24] 27.3) 26) 26.8) 23.8) 231) 228] 2.9] 19.0) 15.8 19.0) 19.9 17.9 
Nonferrous rolling, drawing, ‘and menace 8.5 9.0 9.4 9.0 10.9 13.0) 11.8 11.6 13.2 11.0 11.7 11.9 12.2 
Nonferrous foundries - -_ -- nt Se 18.1 20.4 18.0 17.0 15.5 17.3 19.6 18.0 18. 6 18.5 18.3 18. 1 
Iron and steel forgings. ......--- ‘ : 21.0 20. 5 17.5 19.6 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.4 17.7 19.5 19.0 18.0 16.9 
Wire drawing 13.3 12.7 121] 128] 12.1 11.7 11.9 11.6] 13.7 12.4 1 12.6 12.4 11.8 
Welded and heavy-riveted pipe. 14.7 11.6 10.1 11.6 91 8.5 10.3 12.6 1.1 8.8 7.8) W4{ 9.0 
Cold-finished steet_ 7.1 1L.6 16.54 12.2 14.6 16.0, 13.3 7.5 16.8 15.3 13.1 15.7 1L.¢ 
Fabricated metal products: | i 
Tin eans and other tinware 11.6 10.6 5.1 ¥.0 90 7.9 7.0 5.9 7.0 | 7.2 10.7; L114 a8} 8.6 
Cutlery and edge tools____- 4.9 23.6 W.1 19.2 12.4 17.0 15.2 18.0; 141] 147] 13.2 14.8] 15.5] 13.6 
Handtools, files, and Saws. pai . £ 14.0 17.1 13.5 14.9 17.3 16.3 15.1 13.8 | 15.7) 14.7; 15.9] 167) 16.31 16.3 
Hardware... __ 0.4; 108 03) 0.5) 10.1 11.6, 0.3 96] 108) 103] 8&8] 103] 03] 9.7 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ supplies. - 13.6 12.1 0.1 11.9 17.0 15.6 16.3 15.6] 17.0 16.1 11.0 16.4] 16.3] 15.5 
Oil burners, heating and cooking apparatus _- 19.7 w.8 D.7 2.4 15.0 16.1 15.9 18.4} 16.5 13.0 11.84 198 16.0 | 17.1 
Structural steel and ornamental metal work...) 27.4, 27.1 19.3; 24.4) 2.3), 21.7) D3) BO; 21.8 21.8) 20.1 2.6; 229] 19.¢ 
Metal doors, sash, frame, and trim____- ‘ 13.6 @.4 w.4 18.3 18.8 15.7 12.4 14.0 15.0 12.9 13.7 18.21) 1364 15.0 
Boiler-shop products_______- BS; U4) WS) B44) 43) WO) W7) 36; 25] Wl; WS} 238i 28} 22.3 
Sheet-metal work 25. 6 26.4 21.9 4.5 19.2 23.9 22.4 23. 6 22.7 18.6 | 20.2 20.6 21.9) 21.2 
Stamped and pressed metal products. ; 10.2 12.8 9.9 11.0 10. 5 12.2 11.0 10.8! 10.8 10.7 10.6 91 0.8!) Wee 
Metal coating and engraving-- @) Qa a 23.7; 156] 21.2] 167] 224] 25.6] 21.2 ’ @) | 214] 25.1 
Fabricated wire products 15.2, 21.5 19.6 18.9 16.6 17.2 16.5 | 19.2] 18.3 15.6, 147! 14.1) 171] 15.6 
Metal barrels, drums, kegs, and — ; (3) (?) (3) 12.8 14.0 15.4 16.9 17.2) 19.9 8.5 5.8 11.7) 15.84 9.7 
Steel springs ___ (§) @) (3) 15.1 14.0 15.3 19.6 14.9) 14.7 14.7 15.3 9.8 16.0 | 15.0 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets __ i ‘ 16. 1 15.4 13.4 14.9 13.7 13.9 14.2 14.8) 13.2 12.1 10.4; 12.2 13.6 | 11.5 
Screw-machine products _ 11.8 15.7 11.4 12.9 13.9 11.9 11.6 12.2) 14.6 12.8; 12.4 10.6 12.8 | 12.4 
Fabricated metal products, not elsewhereclassified | 18.3 11.9 14.0 14.4 10.7 0.1 10.5 12.5] 11.2 11.1 10.1 12.3 11.4 11.3 
Machinery (except electrical): | } 
Engines and turbines___. 91) 116 97 WI} 03) 12 8.9 8.9 8.7 8.1 7.9; 8.4 8.7 9.1 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. 8.9 7.2 7.6 7.9 9.F 9.9 9.3 8.6 10.7; O84; 3&5 9.5 9.5 10.0 
Construction and mining machinery - 18.2 19.8 16.5 18.2 19.3 17.5 16.1 17.1 17.2 15.4 14.3; 15.6; 165 4 15.7 
ae a machinery _- . 10.6) 11) 1004; 107) 105) 110 9.9 9.9 9.7 9.8 92; 10.3 98) 10.3 
Food- products machinery Baie ‘ ‘a 17.7 20.8 13.4 17.2 15.4 16.1 15.1 16.4) 16.3; 11.4 { 14.2 14.4; 14.8 14.8 
Textile machinery . 18.9 8.4 99) 11.3 8.1 8.9; 11.5! 12.8 8&5; 34 8.8 9.2 10.2 | 9.4 
Miscellaneous special- -industry mac hinery. Sn 18.2 17.5 14.9 16.8 17.7 16.3 15.1 14.0 | 13.3; 13.0 14.3); 15.3 13.9; 15.0 
Pumps and compressors _ oe 17.6) 15.4 10.5) 4.4 12.4 14.3 12.9 13.4 13.9 15.0 12.3 12.1 84 13.5 
Elevators, escalators, and conveyors__- 19.0; 160, 149/ 165)| 15.4) 162) 161) 15.5! 4.2! 13.0 94!) 14.2; M7} 12.3 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment | | | | i i | 
(except ball and roller bearings) ___- Z 12.2; 13.4 13.8 13.2 16.9 14.0 11.4 13.6! 13.8) 10.8 98 99; 124] 10.9 
Miscellaneous — industrial machinery. 13.4) 129) 12.3 12.8 13.1 12.6 11.9) 13.7 14.4 11.4 11.9; 163) 128] 14.9 
a ~-anmeebemnagmaden meu 5.3 5.7 5.1 5.3 5.9 6.1 5.7 Or 7.3 5.9; 65; 2&1 64] 7.4 
Valves and fittings____ > 19.7 19.9 16.8 18.8 16.7 15.9 14.9 16.5 5.2 11.2 | 2.8); 15.4 14.4 | 13.4 
Fabricated pipe and fittings _- RS) Ce @) (8) 1.2) 13.7 15.2 13.3; 20.2 15.5 15.9 (4) @) 16.2 @ 
Ball and roller bearings____- Lae <= 10.2} 129| 91)] 108] 0.3/ 04) 10.9) 116! 92! 94) 87] 67) 03] 82 
Machine shops, general_____- ores a 13.3 12.4 10.7 12.1 12.4 13.5 13.4 13.7 | 15.6 13.2; 13.0 16.0 14.0 j 14.1 
Electrical machinery: } | 
Electrical industrial apparatus... | 6@/ 7.0) 49) 59> 63) 71, 68) 71] 63] 61) 68) 65; He] 45 
Electrical appliances... .- ‘ : 45 3.6 4.6 4.2 5.8 8.1 7.3 8.1 5.4 5.9 7.4; S&1) 664 7.8 
Insulated wire and cable _. = a 13. 6 16.3 14.4 15.0 14.5 15.2 10.8 10.9 15.5 13.9; 11.9 15.6 12.8 | 11.4 
Electrical equipment for vehicles. _ 3.1 4.2 3.8 3.8| 3.4 4.1 4.4 3.5 4.8 5.2 3.3) 45) 45] 3.6 
Electric lamps (bulbs) - Se Th @) (*) 2.4) 36) 31) 33) 26/ 39; 26) 38] 25] 31] 32 
Radios and related products. - hil ie 3.9 4.9 5.0 4.7 4.6 5.1 5.2 5.3 48) 5.2 4.9) 5.0 | 1 | +9 
Radio tubes____- 1.8 2.2 1.9 2.0 3.2 3.8 3.5 2.2 27; 31 3.9; 38; 29 3.8 
Miscellaneous communication equipment_. 2.6 1.5 3.1 2.4 2.4 2.3 3.1 3.1 18) 21 | 3.4 | 27 26! 2.7 
Batteries _.__ - 9.7 10.5 11.8 10.6 &.8 11.7 11.8 14.4 11.6 13.1 13.8 14.4 12.7 | 12.1 
Electrical products, not elsewhere classified __ © @) @) 8.3 10.5 6.8 5.3 4.2 61; 711 @ | (@) 5.5} 6.7 
Transportation equipment: | } } | 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers. a 38; 38) 40) 3.8 3; 39) 42) 46] 39) 36] 39] 44/ 41] 4.1 
"age meimamenanman "i 5.3 5.7 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.9 5.9 6.9} 7.2 5.9 5.4) 8&3; 65 5.7 
PEt atigtea an tamara ea : a1 S81 Be) Sei BEl 36) 36] 261 BE] £91 S81 301 27 28) 32 
Aircraft parts...__._-_..-_----- : Sar 46 3.3 4.1 4.4 5.0 4.6 5.0} 49! 49 5.7 5.9 a3 | 5.8 
Shipbuilding and repsiring__.._ a 17.2) 15.0 14.1 15.4 1.6 8620.3 15.8 19.1] 198! 17.3 17.1 21.0) 1&0 19.1 
Boatbuilding and repairing. ® | @ | @ | m1) 35! 454) 303! 380) 265! 269) 257| 311) 26] we 
Railroad equipment. _________- ose 8.7) 106) 10.4 9.9 93) 10.4! 00) 107) 91 8.5! 95) 10.0 96) wo 
Instruments and related products: | | 
Scientific instruments... ______- $0} 33/ 54} 61] 85! So;| 42) 51] 66] 52] 40] 5&9! 52] 0 
Mechanical measuring and controling i instru-— | | | 
ments _ caabictionichianeeel 4.6 5.2 5.9 5.2 6.3 6.3 5.5 7.1 6.3 | 49] &71 68 5.9} ' 
S tical instrumentsand lenses. __- a (3) (*) (*) 4.0 1.6 3.0 3.3 Atm e 5.8 66) 58) 8&6] 7 
Medical instrumentsamd supplies. | 13.5, 7.7) 107) 05) 82) 84) 62) S82) 74] 72) 56) 7s! Ta! Fe 
Photographic equipment and supplies... _- 5.3 6.7 5.4 5.9 6.2 5.3 6.3 6.6) 44 4.7 eo) 481 ae 4 
Watches and clocks .__............... 8.2 4.5 3.3 4.8 6.1 4.6 6.1 6.0 5.7 7.0 774. 26 62) 6.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: | | | 
Paving and roofing materials. __ cecal (3) (3) (@) 12.6) 15.2) 10.3) 17.4) 125) 116! 95) 87] 10.6 128] we 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware...____ ; 3.9 6.7; 3.8 49 5.8 7.1 5.0 6.6 8.0 7.8 12.1 | s9' 68} 04 
Fabricated plastics preducts............--| 152} 43) 95/ 130] 128) 134) 139 18, 114] 139, 143] 139! 127! 14 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..._.____.___.__._ 13.3 11.0 9.6 11.1 13.2 13.7 13.2 13.7' 12.6] 129 11.9 | 13.8! 13.1 12 
Ordnance and accemories.........-....-------| #6] 52) 61) 60) 65) 46) 61) 68! 71] 45/ 52) 51) G1] 6.0 
i The injuryfrequency rate is the tm number of disabling work me 2 Rates for 1955 and 1956 have been revised on the basis of the more com- 
for each million employee-hours work A disabling work injury is any prehensive final annual survey for 1955. 
injury occurring im the course of and arising out of employment, whic h ’ Insufficient data to warrant presentation of average. 
(a) results in death or any degree of permanent physical impairment, or (b) 
makes the injured worker unable to perform the duties of any regularly NOTE.—T hese data are compiled in accordance with the American Stand- 
established job which is open and available to him throughout the hours ard Method of Re cording and Measuring Work Injury Experience, ap 
corresponding to his regular shift on any one or more days after the day of proved by the American Standards Association, 1954. 
injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). The term Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is given in Techniques of 
“injury” includes occupational disease. Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (pp. 33-41). 
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